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I.—THE DICTATORS RISE FROM OBSCURITY 


HE definition ofa trust as an aggrega- 
tion of business enterprises con- 
trolled from a common center is the 

one popularly accepted, but when the 
Standard Oil trust dissolved in 1892 it was 
because the Ohio courts had denounced 
‘¢the trust agreement to be monopolistic 
and against public policy.’’ Now this par- 
ticular Standard Oil trust was the pattern 
for numerous other organizations; and in 
writing of any particular one, to the parent 
head must we go for analogies. From grain 
to cranberries, from meat to coal, the en- 
tire land has been at one time or another 
gridironed by so-called trusts. Even if 
their various officers protested their inno- 
cence of the sin of the three C’s—combi- 
nation, coalition and conspiracy—the pub- 
lic, patient and judging crudely from re- 
sults, always has been the sufferer. 

[s it surprising then, that some shrewd 
men, their business hitherto hampered by 


lack of system, should say: let us form a 
theatrical trust! At first blush the en- 
terprise would seem a foolishly impracti- 
cable one. How could theatrical mana- 
gers pool their issues when the enterprise 
itself was in the air! Gambling with the 
aid of the inconstant roulette wheel would 
be a sure thing when compared to the 
fearful odds laid by fate, time, tide and 
the histrionic temperament against the 
presumptuous mortals who proposed to de- 
fy these contingencies. But the men who 
had conceived the idea were not mere 
gamblers of the old-fashioned theatrical 
type. Experienced in the chief point of 
attack—the booking of companies—long- 
headed enough to see that their tactics 
must be those of a general whose army 
is besieging a city—that is—the cutting 
off of supplies for the beleaguered town 
and with a capacity for using their 
friends until they were as dried-up sponges 





*For over a year we have been superintending the preparation of these articles, which are the 


work of many heads. 
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The information is accurate and, we believe, fairly put. —THz Epirors, 
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Klaw. 


Senior partner of the frmos Klaw & Erlanger, which has immediate charge of ail Syndicate theaters. 


Originally in control of the principal theaters on the 
essential to the 


aew Orleans, thev were 


and then dropping them, these and other 
qualities, denominated by thin-skinned 
rivals as selfish and heartless, were factors 
which counted heavily in the future suc- 
cess of the scheme. 

The idea of a coalition is no new thing 
in the theatrical world. Over a half cen- 
tury ago, Ethelbert A. Marshall was the 
ambitious manager of his day. He made 
several futile attempts, but to no end. 
The condition of theatrical affairs was too 
chaotic. A manager went out with his own 
company and suffered with it, for booking 
agencies were in their infancy and the cir- 
cuit a dream of the future. Yet a quarter 
of acentury later a bold man arose who 
actually did succeed in getting a chain of 
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route between Washington and 
formation of the Syndicate 


theaters under his thumb. J. H. Haverly 
was his name, otherwise knownas ‘‘ Colonel 
Jack.’’ So energetic was he that he con- 
trolled Niblo’s, Thirty-fourth Street Thea- 
ter, Fifth Avenue Theater, Brooklyn 
Theater, Haverly’s in Chicago, Chestnut 
Street Theater in Philadelphia, one in San 
Francisco and also several road companies. 
The famous ‘‘ Haverly Circuit ’’ was talked 
of and written of, but at the apex of his 
prosperity Haverly collapsed and, it is 
said, returned to his earlier and _ safer 
vocation of dealer in a faro bank. 

Henry E. Abbey, was another theatrical 
speculator who contrived by an ingenious 
combination of newspaper advertising and 
charlatanry to keep his name before the 




















Abraham Lincoln Erlanger. 


Tammany Sheriff of New York 


Erlanger would do credit prize ring. He ts 


City, and 


lives sumptuously on a fraction of his income. 


In n yntvast to his meek little partner, Mr 
t brother to Mitchell L. Erlanger, 
yublic He was christened the Napoleon 
| 


of Managers, and not until the failure of 
Abbey, Schoefel and Grau did the world 
learn that owing to the professional acu- 
men of Maurice Grau—who laid the foun- 
dation of prosperous grand opera in Amer- 
ica—and the united labors of Grau and 
Schoeffel, Henry E. Abbey was boosted 
into a position nature never intended him 
to adorn. He, too, was a gambler, thea- 
trical and otherwise. 


SIX MEN IN CONTROL 


It was on an August day in 1896, that 
after any amount of preliminary rum- 
bling, the storm finally burst on upper 
Broadway and the Theatrical Syndicate 


if chance, mother 
destinies, had purposely 
ymposed the organi- 

have been more 
Six in num- 


was the fruit thereof. 
of all mortal 
selected the men who 

zation, they could n 

carefully or suitably pis 
ber, they literally apportioned out the theat- 
rical country amongst them. Their names 
are Al. Hayman, Charles Frohman, Marc 
Klaw, Abraham Lincoln Erlanger, Samuel 
F. Nirdlinger—who calls himself Nixon— 
and J. Frederick Zimmerman. This 
grouping is a significant one. 

Charles Frohman to-day controls the 
Empire Theater, Criterion, Lyceum, Gar- 
rick, Savoy, Madison Square, Knicker- 
bocker and Garden theaters in New York; 
in London, the Duke of York and Vaude- 
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ked. 








Daniel Frohman. 


Not an actual member of the Syndicate, Daniel Frohman is a power in ws affairs, and can fairly be 


said to supply the only 


ville theaters. Some say that he will suc- 
cessfully straddle London as he has New 
York. * 

Except Albert Hayman, Mr. Frohman 
is the least well-known manager in Amer- 
ica. He avoids first nights and divides 
his time between London and New York. 
He has a country house at Port Chester and 
when inthe city lives at Sherry’s. He is aroly- 
poly man, short, apoplectic, good-hearted 
and very much liked by his friends and as- 


estre for the artistic discoverable in Trust productions. 


sociates. He dresses carelessly, is, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, a great eater of pie 
and cake, and a worker who seems tireless. 
He walks with a jerky step and avoids pub- 
lic cafés and the haunts of men. Unlike 
his brother Daniel, he is not artistic and 
his one idea besides business is his home. 
He is unmarried. 

Al. Hayman is a clubman, a millionaire, 
and, naturally, a yacht owner. He is curt 
in his business affairs, dislikes theaters, 


*In connection with this statement, it is interesting to note that Mr. Frohman has recently 
boasted of being to-day in control of thirty-one English and American stars and of fifty produc- 


tions for the coming season,—THE EDITORS, 
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Margaret Illington. 


Recently married to Mr. Daniel Frohman. She will be the leading lady of the New Lyceum 
Stock Company next season, 


plays and players, and worships art if the some discontented actor or manager, Mr. 
box office is of the same opinion. He Erlanger is always in physical training. He 
spends much of his time cruising in foreign makes a punching bag of a trainer who ac- 
waters. His brother, Alfred, looks after companies him everywhere, and he is said 
his elder brother’s affairs in his absence. to be a dead shot with a revolver. Erlan- 
He is not a member of the Syndicate, but ger goes to his theaters on first nights and 
he ought to be. He is good-looking, blue- never seems awed by the dramatic critics. 
eyed, blond, and an ardent golfist, swim- He has been overheard expressing opin- 
mer and general sportsman. The only ions of their capacity. But he is a kindly 
Abraham Lincoln Erlanger isa man under- man at times, and does not look ill in a 
sized and with a bald pate. He is not Tuxedo—which he w#// wear with a silk 
handsome, but he is useful. Infected with hat! Otherwise, he is rich and lives 
the notion that he may be attacked by and entertains lavishly in a sumptuous 
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Mrs. Clara Bloodgood. 


A typical star of Syndicate creation, who has acted in a number of the plays which Clyde Fitch turns 
out methodically for the Trust 


house on the West side, just around the 
corner from his troublesome friend, David 
Belasco. He is a member of the Lambs 
and the Democratic Clubs. 

His partner, Marc Klaw, is slim, sandy of 
complexion, and resembles a member of 
the Slavonic race. He is timid, deferen- 
tial, and spends his time placating his 
energetic associate. Rather inclined to 
home life, Mr. Klaw is very fond of his 
children. He is a great schemer in busi- 
ness. 

Nixon and Zimmerman spend their en- 
tire time in Philadelphia, where their 
business interests are chiefly located. Mr. 
Zimmerman had an interest in the ill-fated 
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Iroquois Theater, as had Klaw and Erlan 
ger. His son, J. Frederick Zimmerman, Jr., 
is a rising power in the theatrical world, 
and will probably succeed his father in the 
Syndicate. He manages several theaters. 

In addition to the managers actually in 
the Syndicate there are half a dozen who are 
closely related to them. Frank McKee, 
one time the partner of Charles Hoyt, and 
once lessee of the Garrick and Savoy thea- 
ters, manages several stars. Mr. McKee 
was formerly an advance agent, and is a 
native of Louisville, Kentucky. He is 
popular, rubicund, a pleasant companion, 
and so suspicious that, as he often says, 
he expects to wake up some morning and 

















Miss Blanche Bates. 


A star of Belasco’s creation, who figures only ir his productions and has mad 
7 Darling of the Gods.’ 


in “ The 


find the roof gone over him. He has evi- 
dently studied the methods of the Syndi 
cate closely! 


THE SMALLER FRY 


Charles B. Dillingham is an ex-journalist. 
He was a writer of theatrical paragraphs 
in an evening newspaper and graduated to 
the Frohman academy, where he kept 
house so faithfully that he is Charles Froh 
man’s private secretary and right hand 
man. He is known as the Faithful Shadow, 
and he never speaks unless spoken to. In 
restaurants, where he goes to eat—for he 
is a bachelor—Mr. Dillingham is even sub- 
dued. When the Syndicate has retired or 





her greatest success 


has gone to the country, he rides in showy 
motor cars said to be of great value. 
William B. Harris is the manager of the 
beautiful Hudson Theater. He, too, like 
Mr. McKee, has the ‘‘ roof off his house ’’ 
facial expression. He is a reserved man 
and boasts many friends 
Daniel Frohman is next 
Syndicate by relationship and _ business 
connections. He was formally a newspa- 
per man, and is cultured, a lover of books, 
pictures and high-class music. He some- 
times manages musical artists, such as 
Kubelik and Veczey. Mr. Frohman is a 
gentleman, and averse to all rude, bull- 
dozing methods in theatrical management, 


door to the 


cla 
oe 











Samuel F. Nixon. 


His name originally was Nirdlinger. 


The firm of Nixon & Zimmerman control the theaters of 


Pennsylvania, 


He recently married Margaret Illington, 
who is to be the leading lady of his New 
Lyceum stock company. He also 
ages Daly’s Theater. 

It is unnecessary to dwell just now on 
the personalities of the managers supporting 
the Syndicate in its great fight for absolute 
supremacy. ‘They are to be furnished 
when needed, no matter what their private 
views on the subject, or whether or no 
their sympathies are with the minority in 
the one-sided conflict. Oscar Hammer- 
stein, good-natured, impulsive, egotistic, 
hard-working Oscar, always building thea- 
ters, only to lose them somewhere on the 
way; the young, energetic Schubert broth- 
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man- 


ers, the irrepressible ‘‘ Billy ’’ Brady, hus- 
band of Grace George; Jacob Litt, the 
Sires, Gilmore and ‘Tompkins, A. W. 
Dingwall, J. Wesley Rosenquest, J. H. 
Springer, J. P. Adler, A. Lichtenstein, 
Charles N. Schroeder, Henry Rosenberg, 
Charles Burnham, and others who say 
nothing, but accept the attractions sent 
them by the Syndicate. And you cannot 
criticise them for this. They are in the 
business for their health—precisely that; 
the health that comes from well-filled cof- 
fers. Herr Conreid, conducting a German 
Theater and managing the opera at the 
Metropolitan is a Syndicate in himself. 
Colonel Savage is considered a possible rival 














J. Frederick 


With } rtner 


Mr, Zimmerman is the traveling 


Philade 


in the field by the Syndicate and his moves 
are closely watched. 
power. 

Mr. Hayman began his career on the 
Pacific coast. He controlled many thea- 
in middle and far West before 
he contemplated this wholesale partnership. 
Klaw and Erlanger had for years con- 
trolled the Southern States, not only for 
theatrical but for musical companies. 
The routes that lead from the North and 
East to the South have felt and still feel 
their iron dictation. 


He is a growing 


ters 


the 


he 


Nixon and Zimmer- 
man control Philadelphia, that is, 
Pennsylvania; Charles Frohman, New 
York City and State, Boston and the 


East generally. These were established 


*lphia. 


Zimmerman. 


representative of the Trust, with headquarters in 


facts years previous to th inception of the 
Syndicate. It is easy to see in the com- 
bination, not chance, design. There 
are no more men directing the machine 
and participating in its fits than are ab- 
solutely necessary. ‘To alter the figure of 
speech, it is a small crew for such a large 
ship, but it is as large as ever will be. 
There is room for no and mutual 
jealousies would forbid any infusion of new 
blood until through death, disaster or a 
quarrel such a thing will become a neces- 
sity. 


ore 


THE SYSTEM 
When once the Syndi 
firmly established and t 
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ite methods were 
e system began to 





William BP. 


One of the younger managers entirel 


run smoothly from Maine to California, 


it was impossible to withhold a tribute of 


admiration for such formidable results. 
‘*What a system!’ one involuntarily ex 
claims, thereby echoing the remark of the 
peddler who was so unceremoniously 
kicked from floor to floor in a large mer- 
cantile skyscraper. And it may be noted 
for the benefit of those who are interested 
in ethnological influences as applied to 
modern business methods that only one 
Christian is a member of the Theatrical Syn- 
dicate and he is said to be a convert. 

The principal point of departure in the 
new venture was the stern abolition of the 
gambling element. Luck, good or bad, 
was always a contingency: but the reckless 
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harmony 





Harris. 


with the Syndicate and its methods. 


‘*plunging,’’ the unpremeditated dashes 
into doubtful speculation, the whole bag 
of cheap-John manager’s tricks were 
thrown aside by the Syndicate. Business 
methods, not of Wall Street, but the pro- 
cedure of any first-class banking establish- 
ment were the model of the Syndicate. At 
first it was nothing else but a booking 
agency and its genuine offers to put theet- 
rical affairs on a sound footing and a cash 
basis were accepted with alacrity by grate- 
ful managers. Previous to this, the busi- 
ness of booking a company was conducted 
on a haphazard, go-as-you-please, slap- 
dash basis. The forty odd booking agen- 
cies could and did guarantee engagements 
in cities at the time desired. The trouble 
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was that these people promised everyone 
the same thing, so that it was no unusual 
occurrence for two or three light opera 
companies, two or three rival stars, to be 
playing simultaneously in one place. When 
these clashes came at the holidays, Christ- 
mas or Easter, the financial results were 
disastrous, and interfered with 
good feeling. 

Another thing: twenty-five years ago the 
names of theatrical managers of sound 
financial standing were few. It was no 
uncommon sight in a Western or Southern 
town for the company to decamp owing 
hotel bills and theater rent. All the current 
jokes about actors and their barn-storming 
and pacing railroad ties in lieu of decent 
theaters, hotel and transportation, had in 
those ‘‘ good old days,’’ a foundation. 
Signed contracts were mere waste paper 
when hard times supervened. An unwrit- 
ten law prevailed in the profession—no 
play, no pay. The reverse is the rule to- 
day. And then the skipping from one 
point to another; from Washington to New 
Orleans, from Bangor to San Francisco, 
without a single stop on the way! Rail- 
road fares soon swallow profits. 

It must be admitted that these and kin- 
dred evils were crying ones. 


holiday 


The wretched 
credit of the theatrical manager was, as arule, 
the result of his equally wretched business 
habits. He may have been more pictur- 
esque, but he did not always pay salaries. 
He drank and smoked, but sometimes went 
without a meal. It is not difficult to recall 
him—big, domineering, vociferous, a swearer 
of round oaths, wearing broadcloth and dia- 
monds if business were good; if it were 
bad, he d—d all creation and drank for 
consolation. However, there were repu- 
table men, men of brains with artistic tal- 
ent and with grand business heads on their 
shoulders, at the time when their noisier 
brethren were rampant throughout the 
land. We need not recall Wallack, Pal- 
mer, Augustin Daly and a few others. 
They stood for all that was elevating in the 
drama. But they were sadly in the minority. 

Such then was the condition of 
when Charles Frohman was an advance 
man for J. H. Haverly. Previous to this 
he had sold tickets at Hooley’s Theater, 
Brooklyn, and in 1877 went West with an 
‘*Our Boys’’ company. When in 1881 
he bought the rights to ‘‘Shenandoah’’ 

# This list, 


affairs 
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SYNDICATE sgt 
—he was only twenty-one years old at the 
time—and went on the road with it, his 
fortune was assured. Everything he has 
touched has succeeded. 


THE COMPACT 


The last day of August, 1896, the six 
men mentioned above coalesced and called 
themselves the Theatrical Syndicate. Their 
rivals and the world call them a Theatrical 
Trust. Their object was set forth in the 
signed agreement, long held the closest 
kind of a secret, the gist of which is as 
follows:— 

‘*No attractions booked in 
any of the said theaters or places of 
amusement (7. ¢., the theaters owned by 
the combination) or in any which may 
hereafter come under the agreement, which 
will insist on playing in an opposition 
theater or place of amusement, unless the 
party hereto having the theater or place of 
amusement in said competitive point shall 
give his or their consent in writing to per- 
mit said attraction tc play in the opposition 
theater or place of amusement. The par- 
ties hereto mutually covenant that so far as 
the attractions owned by them respectively 
are concerned, they will play in the the- 
aters hereinabove mentioned or they will 
remain out of the cities in which said the- 
aters or places of amusement are respect- 
ively located. It is hereby understood 
that the respective parties hereto can only 
play against any other attraction in any 
opposition theater, if they obtain the writ- 
ten consent of the party having a theater 
at said competitive point. No theater or 
place of amusement shall be admitted under 
the agreement without the written consent 
of all the parties thereto. Messrs. Klaw 
and Erlanger shall have charge of all the 
theaters specified in article two.* Messrs. 
Hayman and Frohman shall have charge 
of the finances and the profits received 
from the theaters mentioned, and Messrs. 
Nixon and Zimmerman shall be the travel- 
ing representatives. ’ 

And now the theatrical 
boil and bubble. 


shall be 


pot began to 
Every first-class theater 
in nearly every city of the Union was vir- 
tually in the hands of the Syndicate. 
Shortly after the combination thirty-seven 
houses were controlled. The big bait 
offered was thirty weeks of attractions. 
We fill your theater for thirty consecutive 


enormously increased by the growth of the Syndicate, will be given in the third article- 
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weeks, said the Syndicate; and what man- 
ager had the heart to refuse! There were 
no ugly gaps or broken weeks throughout 
the season. More was promised—better 
terms from travelinginanagers. Independ- 
ent managers viewed with consternation 
the progress of this theatrical army, which 
began with a mere battalion skirmishing 
about the big cities. And the danger 
grew more apparent month by month when 
the Syndicate began to outstep its legiti- 
mate functions and became the actual 
producer of attractions. Finding that it 
was profitable to book your own attractions 
as well as those of other managers, the Syn- 
dicate equipped more of its own companies 
and sent them on the road. Soon these 
companies were given the choice dates 
and theaters, soon outside managers saw 
themselves in the cold, while wondering 
how the trick was done. Now what can 
be said in favor of tactics like these? If 
you compete with your own customers, 
what chance has the unfortunate who buys 
goods of you? Grossly unfair in its con- 
ception and worse in its consequences, this 
one particular practice is the key to the Syn- 
dicate’s position—and lack of conscience. 
The fine strategy of all, one that proved 
the Syndicate to be well counseled in a 
legal way, and also conversant with the prac- 
tical conditions of the ‘‘road,’’ was the 
ability to keep an alien company from 
playing in a given city at a given time. 
This was easily accomplished, because the 
Syndicate held the keys to the situation. 
As no company can afford to jump from 
Washington to New Orleans, Klaw and 
Erlanger secured the most important 
houses between these points—Richmond, 
Norfolk, Columbia, Atlanta, Montgomery 
and Mobile. Then the routes from Ohio 
or Pennsylvania, passing through Tennes- 
see, were captured. A company desiring 


The way in which the Trust has dealt 
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to go from Pittsburg, Cincinnati or Chicago 
to New Orleans had to secure the privilege 
from the Syndicate. Nor need, by rea- 
son of this strategic superiority, a city be 
completely under the subjection of the 
Syndicate. It might boast a stock com- 
pany and one or two independent the- 
aters, But of what use were these? They 
were like an army walled in by the foe, 
unable to communicate with the outside 
world. No manager with any knowledge 
of geography and his own finances cares to 
hop over the map of the United States in 
search of a theater. San Francisco boasts 
of an independent theater or two; but of 
what avail are these if your company must 
pass Denver, Salt Lake City, Omaha, ‘To- 
ledo, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Kansas 
City? Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland and 
Detroit are excellent cities, though closed 
ones if the managers are not friendly with 
the powers that be. 

Then the alternative. Suppose your 
manager, being an independent man who 
resents such high-handed tyrrany, avows 
his intention of avoiding the first-class 
houses and of taking his company to the 
second. Whatthen? Mr. Joseph Brooks, 
a connection of the Syndicate, offered this 
question at the outset and was probably 
silenced for his acuteness by the usual 
means. He asked :— 

‘*Suppose a trust controlled the best 
theaters in Boston, and ,for some reason 
tried to shut out Mr. Crane. What would 
be the result? Why, I should simply go 
to a second-class house and raise the 
prices, and thus bring another first-class 
house into the field.’’ 

Yes, but would he have been able to ac- 
complish this desirable object ? The ques- 
tion was answered in no uncertain tones 
by the experience of the dissenters, and 
we shall refer to it in another chapter. 


with the actors, playwrights, producers and 


critics who fought it, and the theatrical despotism of the present day, will be described in 
the November and December numbers of this magazine.—THE EpDITors. 









































THE CAREER OF JEAN RANDOLPH 


By Harriet Gaylord 


WITH DRAWINGS BY CLARENCE T.o UNDERWO¢« 


fal was nearly two hours after 
wu they had left the landing 
stage at Liverpool before 
Mrs. Randolph went to her 
stateroom. Jean always 
made the necessary arrange- 
ments, and it had been restful just to 
sit idly watching the sea gulls swarm in 
the sunset light between the ship and the fast 
receding curves of the shore. <A tiresome 
night journey from Paris had culminated 
weeks of strenuous servitude to shops and 
dressmakers, and the petite, white-haired 
woman registered gratitude in high heaven 
that she and her niece might claim at least 
one week of rest before the exacting strain 
of the winter’s work. 

Tapping lightly on the door she called:— 

“‘It is I, Jean. May I come?’ 

‘<Q, yes, dearest, do. I want you. How 
do I look ?”’ 

‘*Why, Jean! what pranks are you up to 
now? Aren’t you going back to the stage 
soon enough without improvising on this 
boat ?”’ 

‘©O, I'm just so tired, I thought this 
would keep people at a distance. They 
can’t recognize meas ‘ Mary Martin’ now, 
because all the magazine pictures have 
powdered hair and a big pompadour. Is 
it so dreadful, sweetheart? Don’t you 
think I’m safe? Say you do!’’ 

She rumpled her aunt’s pretty hair, 
kissed her, then stood back, casting down 
her eyes demurely for inspection. 

Mrs. Randolph looked her over criti- 
cally, glad to find she had not acquired 
ugliness. The big fluffy mop of chestnut 
hair was parted and drawn back as tightly 
as the obstinate waves allowed into a non- 
holiday appearing coil at the back of her 
head. This gave her the appearance of 
an unornamented English girl. Her violet 





eyes were shrouded behind heavy steel- 
rimmed spectacles. Her mouth, bewitch- 
ing in its curves, she had been unable to 
maltreat,—and yet ?—yes, a bit of carmine 
had turned the corners downward. A 
severe blue serge, with white linen bands 
at neck and wrists, accentuated the lithe 
grace of her tall, slender figure, but the 
trim Puritan exsenzb/e had little affiliation 
with Jean Randolph, the fastidious mis- 
tress of chiffons, laces and nainsook. 

Her aunt shook her head disapprovingly, 
then smiled as she answered: — 

‘*T think you are quite safe from casual 
observers. Are you sure there is no one 
on the boat whom we know ?”’ 

‘*T think not, dearest. I’ve studied the 
list carefully. And remember I’m not well 
known in the East. It’s the last time so 
slight a disguise will serve—Oh, let me do 
that!’’ 

She lifted a heavy suit case from floor to 
birth, opened it and her aunt’s trunk, and 
then, in the attitude and tone of an orator, 
declaimed :— 

‘In another month, dearly beloved 
aunt, the critics of New York will make or 
mar me forever, and your humble hand- 
maiden will be famous as a rising star in 
the heaven of matinee girls, or doomed to 
total metropolitan extinction.’’ With a sud- 
den whirl to the wash-stand, she continued 
naturally. ‘‘Say your prayers, dearest. 
You know ‘the road’ gives me a beastly 
temper.’’ 

‘* To just what sort of female am I sup- 
posed to be chaperon, by the way ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Randolph. 

‘‘I’m a trained nurse, honey. You 
have taken me across for a hasty trip in 
the sea air after a long, nerve-wearing case 
with a patient whom I killed off and buried. 
Don’t you see this will give me.aplomb for 
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Fis quizzical gaze fell on 


the second act of my play, and also make 
it possible for me to rest after the giddy 
whirl of keeping up with a young woman 
of your rapid tendencies in Paris? Gracious! 
There’s the second bugle. I’m glad this 
isn’t a fashionable boat.’’ 


Mrs. Randolph found Jean had secured 
seats at the captain’s table, but near the 
middle, where they need not be agreeable 
to their neighbors unless they chose. On 
the whole her survey was satisfactory. 
The people opposite were wholly possible. 
Decidedly the most interesting face was 
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her frills and flummeries. 


that of a man in clerical dress. ‘Tall, 
slightly angular in frame, he was evidently 
a ritualist. His face was ascetic, almost 
sad in repose, but she divined that beneath 
the melancholy eyes and repressed out- 
lines of that grim mouth lurked great 
capacity for tenderness. Perhaps his hands 
attracted her most. ‘They were long, slen- 
der, eloquent in their nervous movements. 
Several times her eyes met his with the 
slight shock which betokens in strangers 
the infallible instinct underlying magnetic 
selection, and she saw he glanced at Jean 
with the same keen interest. Afterwards 
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she asked Jean if she had noticed him. 

‘¢Yes, isn’t he interesting?’’ drawled 
the girl in bored tones. ‘‘ Auntie, dear, 
he is just your type of man. I foresee a 
glorious flirtation for you, and when we 
land [ shall have to assist at the obsequies! 
You do give me so much trouble, dearest.’’ 

The trouble began next day, and Jean 
beat a hasty retreat to a corner of her own 
on the hurricane deck, leaving her aunt 
with the English curate, Mr. Grendall, 
who did not seem prone to burden his 
listeners with parochial statistics. In fact 
he was not very talkative and appeared a 
trifle weary of himself. In spite of Jean’s 
indifference, she lost no remark of her 
aunt’s concerning the new acquaintance. 
She herself avoided all companionship. 

When her brother-in-law’s second mar- 
riage had caused Jean unhappiness, Mrs. 
Randolph had cast in her lot with the 
high-spirited girl who now saw the path 
open to the Mecca of her girlhood dreams. 
She had been fortunate in securing instruc- 
tions from a prominent actor, an old fam- 
ily friend, and had made her début with 
him in San Francisco. 

‘‘Thank Heaven, a gifted izagenue has 
mercifully escaped the dramatic schools!’ 
wrote the critic whose verdict she had 
most dreaded. Her charm was individual, 
but her extraordinary success testified to a 
subtle magnetism whose source lay deeper 
than mere physical beauty. It vibrated in 
every velvet note of hervoice. It beamed 
in her piquant humor. 

Three days out there came a furious 
storm. Mrs. Randolph was not one of the 
happy, sure-footed minority, and when 
Jean went out on the promenade deck 
after dinner, she was practically alone. 

‘« Be careful to keep near the rail, Miss 
Randolph,’’ shouted the captain through 
the storm. ‘‘I see you have your sea legs 
on, but be careful!’’ 

‘¢ Never fear,’? she answered. ‘‘I’ve 
experienced worse storms than this on the 
Great Lakes in tramp schooners. Why, 
this deck is as steady as the floor of a 
church.’’ 

» ‘Not like mine!’ sounded in ringing 
‘tones behind her, and she turned to see 
Mr. Grendall. ‘‘ Do take my arm and let 
us breast this together. Glorious, isn’t it ?’’ 

His bored manner was gone; he looked 
eager and dauntless, keyed to harmony 
with the tumult of nature. 
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There was mischief in Jean’s eyes as she 
called back:— 

‘*Isn’t that just like aman? You see 
me independent and proceed to wound my 
vanity by offering me support! Thank 
you, lord of creation, but I love to battle 
with fierce things—alone! Let us go for- 
ward, thouzh, where we can really bask in 
these zephyrs.’’ 

Turning, she grappled with the huge 
wind surges. Once or twice she was forced 
to clutch the rail, and even Mr. Grendall 
was shaken as he followed her impetu- 
ous lead. This on the leeward side of the 
boat. When she turned the corner, still 
in advance, a tremendous blast shook her, 
twisted her for a moment, then lifted her 
from her feet and hurled her straight back 
into his arms. Together they were flung 
against the railing which he clutched with 
one arm, while he held her closely for a 
moment, her white, frightened face almost 
against his own. 

*« We had the little zephyrs, didn’t we?”’ 
she gasped as he released her. ‘* Now 
let’s crawl humbly back and nurse our 
drooping pride in calmer atmosphere? Ah! 
but that was glorious, even so.” She 
smiled at him with more warmth than he 
had yet seen her display. ‘‘ Thank you 
so much for meeting the emergency of in- 
sufficient avoirdupois.’’ 

That night, just before she fell asleep, 
she felt her face grow hot with the recol- 
lection of that compulsory embrace. 

‘* He is actually a man,’’ she admitted to 
herself. 

It was not so possible to avoid the Rev- 
erend Richard Grendall the next day, and 
Jean found herself gradually learning to 
understand his attraction for her aunt. 
One little incident strengthened this feel- 
ing. As they stood leaning over the 
railing amidships the chief steward ap- 
proached. 

‘*Mr. Grendall,” he said, ‘will you 
take charge of the Sunday service to-mor- 
row? I am sure the other clergymen on 
board will be glad to render you any assist- 
ance.’’ 

Jean looked up quickly to meet Mr. 
Grendall’s tentative glance. Thenhe said 
deprecatingly: ‘‘I would gladly help in 
any way, really, but I am sure the service 
will be far more satisfactory without my 
aid. Try the others, won’t you ?”’ 

Mr. Grendall’s inflection closed the sub- 
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ject, and the man was forced to depart in 
search of easier prey. 
‘*Tell me about your work,’’ said Jean 
impulsively. ‘‘ That is if you don’t mind.’’ 
He smiled again as he quoted:— 


‘« «From where these sorts of treasures are, 
There should our hearts be—Christ how 
far!’ ”’ 


‘*T wonder if that does apply to a clergy- 
man’s shop ?”’ 

‘*Why not? Wouldn’t he as well as 
another defeat his influence for good by 
narrow absorption in his own work ?”’ 

‘« Apparently few feel that way.’’ 

‘¢Perhaps I am rather heterodox on the 
subject,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but always the 
men who have appealed to me have been 
those who were men first, specialists after- 
ward. We are after life in this age, not 
theory and dogma, I fancy that is even 
more true in America, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘¢] beg pardon, Miss Randolph,’’ said 
a voice from behind. Turning she recog- 
nized the ship’s surgeon. He continued 
hurriedly :— 

‘*T understand you are a trained nurse. 
Both of my staff are ill, and there has been 
a fight in the steerage. One man has an 
ugly wound, and I have to operate at once. 
Will you, of your charity, help me out in 
the emergency ?”’ 

This time Jean’s eyes sought Grendall’s 
questioningly, as she checked the impetu- 
ous words which rose to her lips. 

‘*T am so glad you asked me,”’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘Of course I willcome. Please 
don’t let my aunt know where I am, Mr. 
Grendall.”’ 

When they were inside she said in alow 
voice :— 

** Doctor, can I trust you not to betray 
me?”’ 

‘¢ Why, certainly!”’ he answered. 

‘* Then I’m nothing but a fraud, not a 
nurse at all. I’m an actress traveling in- 
cognito, but I’ll come and help you if you’ Il 
trust me. Do! I'd love to. I'll not 
faint. I’ve seen operations before, and I 
really think I can assist.’’ 

There was keen admiration on his face 
as he scanned the girl’s clear eyes, firm 
chin, and cheeks flushed with pleading. 

“*Come!’’ he said. ‘I'd trust you 
even if it weren’t Hobson’s choice.’’ 

After the amputation was over, he held 
out his hand. 
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‘* Congratulations! 
Was that acting ?”’ 

Her voice trembled from the strain as 
she answered :— 

‘* No, ‘first aid to the injured.’ The 
interest was wholly genuine. Poor man! 
we’ ve saved him, but at what cost! You’ll 
call me again, if I can help you, won’t you? 
It makes me feel more worthy of .my 
shell.” 

‘Indeed I will. If you hadn’t handed 
me artery forceps when I asked for liga- 
tures, I should never have known you were 
faking.’’ 

When Jean reached the hurricane deck, 
she found Mr. Grendall stretched in her 
chair. Springing to his feet he said:— 

‘*T had to wait for you. I’ve been 
chewing the cud of humiliation ever since 
you left, thanks to your gentle reproof. 
You must think me an awful duffer for 
shirking my duty.”’ 

She looked at him meditatively as he 
tucked in her rugs. 

*<It’s queer, isn’t it ?’?’ she answered. 
‘¢T should have despised you if you’d been 
a doctor, or a sailor, or a fireman, but to 
have had you lead those services would 
have irritated me. It’s instinctive. I won- 
der why ?”’ 

He flashed a keen glance at her, then 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘« Right or wrong, I’m glad you feel that. 
I shouldn’t want you to think I had failed 
to stand by my guns. Some day I shall 
explain my dereliction to you.’’ 

‘Do you know where your work will 
be in America ?’’ 

‘*T am thinking of New York at first. 
Later I may be driven to smaller towns. 
We shall see. But tell me about your pro- 


You’re good stuff. 


fession. Are you fond of it ?’’ 
‘« Infinitely!’’ she exclaimed, hqr face 
radiant. 


‘« It is one of the noblest callings in life 
for a woman,’’ he declared. 

‘¢ Oh!’ she said blankly; then with hasty 
conviction, ‘‘ yes.’’ 

‘«Why do you look so sphinx-like ?’’ he 
demanded. 

‘‘ Because I am a woman, and it is our 
trump card.” 

‘* And your thoughts ?”’ 

‘¢On the nobility of my calling.’’ 
eyes were very demure. 

‘‘Take off those spectacles!’’ he or- 
dered. 


Her 
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Jean fairly jumped. 

‘¢Q, I beg pardon,’’ he said. ‘‘ That 
seemed awfully sudden didn’t it? But it 
isn’t. I’ve been mortifying the demands 
of my zsthetic nature by a mighty effort 
ever since I looked across the table and 
discovered you that first night at dinner. 
After four days’ constant self-restraint, 
don’t you think I might relaxa bit ? Please 
take them off. Please! Oh, you’re of- 
fended,’’ he pleaded as she rose and 
shuok herself free of the rugs. ‘‘ That’s 
narrow! I didn’t think you’d be ungen- 
erous.’’ 

She could hardly speak for fear of laugh- 
ing. 

‘¢T’m not in the least angry,’’ she as- 
serted, ‘‘but my aunt will need me. 
Good-by.’’ 

As she went down stairs she murmured 
again: ‘‘There is not the shadow of a 
doubt. He is a man.’’ 

There was competition for the girl’s at- 
tractions, and after that Grendall did not 
see so much of her. The second day be- 
fore the landing he joined her as she went 
in to dinner. His eyes were commanding. 

‘¢ Miss Randolph, drop the surgeon and 
the rest of the fraternity to-night and give 
me my innings. I have something I must 
say to you before we land.’’ 

‘¢ At nine,’’ she answered. 

In her stateroom after dinner she sat 
like a statue, her hands clasped on her 
knees, her eyes fearful. 

‘¢ What have I done ?’’ she whispered. 
‘¢ Tt’s come, and I am afraid! Afraid! I 
knew it must come to me some time, but 
not like this. A clergyman! Great 
Heaven, I!’ 

They stood far aft in silence, the air 
pregnant with words unuttered. Nature 
had painted a wonderful background. All 
along the eastern horizon were thrown up 
in clustering mountain peaks, great, jag- 
ged, precipitous masses of cloud, with the 
moon looking through them. 

‘¢It is the land of the midnight sun,’’ 
said Jean dreamily, her sensitive nature 
athrill with the beauty. 

He put his hand firmly over hers on the 
railing. One moment so, then she drew 
away and turned her face calmly towards 
him. 

‘‘T know I am not worthy,’’ he said, 
*‘but I have loved you from the first mo- 
ment. I must be many years older than 
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you, but never before have I seen the 
woman I wished to make my wife. Will 
you give yourself to me ?”’ 

‘*[ am sorry, Mr. Grendall, very sorry, 
but I cannot marry you.”’ 

*¢ May I know the reason ?”’ 

She hesitated before answering. 

‘*T am not fitted to be a clergyman’s 
wife. He is the last man on earth whom 
I could make happy.’’ 

He smiled. 

‘*May I not be judge of that? Who 
could help him more than a nurse, a 
woman of that noble profession ?’’ 

She spoke deliberately. Perhaps he 
subtly understood that she struggled with 
herself, and so forgave the harsh words. 

*¢ | will not marry you! Mothers’ Meet- 
ings, Dorcas Societies, Sunday School 
classes, parish gossip, last year’s clothes 
turned, starvation salaries, narrow stand- 
ards—I! I am utterly unfitted for such a 
life. At heart I am a butterfly.’’ 

‘*T should be very sorry to have you 
marry a clergyman. I want to know if 
you can marry the man. You give up 
your frivolities for nursing—why not, if 
necessary, to be the wife of the man who 
loves you ?”’ 

‘<I nurse only when andasI wantto. I 
could not escape the man like that.’’ 

‘Look me in the eye. That’s it, 
straight. You are not a liar. Tell me 
you do not love me.’’ 

She began fiercely:— 

**T do not—’”’ 

‘*Say it! Say it!’ he broke in trium- 
phantly as she caught her breath and 
paused. 

She closed her eyes, clutching the rail- 
ing hard. ‘This new force was so compel- 
ling, and the man who had given it birth 
sonear. Then her lashes curled up be- 
witchingly. To-night she had left the 
spectacles below. 

‘*_. marry you!’’ she finished defiantly. 

In spite of himself his sigh breathed 
relief. She looked interrogation. 

‘¢T wasn’t sure before,’’ he said. ‘I 
was only whistling to keep up my courage. 
Now I know you—can’t lie!’’ 

‘*Oh!” she stamped her foot angrily. 
‘¢ Such conceit!’’ 

‘* Perhaps, but you see I have never lost 
my boyhood faith that when the woman 
meant for me came I should know her. 
Please!’ holding out his hand. 
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She gave him hers for a moment, say- 
ing formally :— 

‘*T shall have to say good-night, Mr. 
Grendall. It would only pain you to talk 
with me longer. Please forgive me, but I 
love my work and my life too much to 
marry you. I thank you for the honor 
you have done me. Good-night.’’ 

He raised the hand to his lips, then re- 
leased it. 

Only once more were they alone to- 
gether. Lying in their chairs under one 
of the lifeboats, they watched through 
gloriously clear sunlight the Long Island 
shore. Suddenly they passed into a 
shimmer of white fog and the hoarse blast 
of the fog-horn startled them. 

‘‘T take that as an omen,’’ said Gren- 
dall. ‘* You send me into the mist, but it 
is bright with the promise of unclouded 
light beyond.’’ 

Leaning over abruptly, he read some- 
thing in her eyes which caused the triumph 
to dawn in his before her lashes fell. 
After a moment she spoke:— 

‘*T am sorry you have read my weak- 
ness. It is the effect of the water and the 
voyage. Nature stirs me profoundly, and 
I am not myself. But you entertain a 
futile hope. Once in New York, I shall 
be wholly myself.’’ 

‘Perhaps you have not yet found what 
it is for a woman to be herself,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘*We won’t talk about it any 
more. May I come to see you ?’’ 

She gasped: ‘Oh, no, don’t! At least 
not yet. For two weeks I shall be over- 
whelmingly busy. ‘Then you may come 
once if you wish—to say good-by. I 
will write you. Promise you won’t try 
to see me before. ”’ 

‘‘Surely. You will not forget ?”’ 

‘<7 shall not forget.’’ Nor did she. 

‘‘Dearest,’’ she said one morning as 
she sat at her desk, ‘‘ I think I shall invite 
Mr. Grendall to join you in our box at the 
theater Monday evening. I suppose the 
universal instinct of novelists for that 
dénouement to an actresses’ flirtation is 
correct, and as a conventional heroine I 
must follow the beaten path. Then, 
blessed woman, the blow will fall. Few 
clergymen would risk the unpopularity 
of marrying an actress.’’ There was a 
bitter note in her voice, considering the 
avowed reason for her refusal. 

Mr. Grendall wrote that he had already 
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made an imperative engagement for that 
evening, but begged to be allowed to call 
on ‘Tuesday afternoon. 

‘‘Hm! How tame !’’ said Jean. ‘ He’ll 
probably be too shocked at my deceit to 
ever step inside the walls of a theater 
again. I should have liked to have him 
see me once at my best.’’ 

There was something lacking in her tri- 
umph Monday evening, for triumph other- 
wise it was. Her audience, star-steeped 
to cynicism, came to criticise, and stayed 
to enjoy. As she portrayed the caprices 
of a maiden’s heart, throbbing with the 
power to love, running the gamut of com- 
plex and bewitching emotions, yet holding 
her lover long at bay, the reality of the 
girl struck home. 

‘¢ ]’m glad he isn’t here,’’ she acknowl- 
edged at last. <‘‘I greatly fear me he 
would have understood.’’ 

Afterwards, at Sherry’s, her leading 
man, Neil Purdy, put down his wineglass 
with sudden interest. 

** By Jove ! Miss Martin, ”’ he exclaimed. 
‘¢ There comes Thorpe Cleverdon. They 
tell me he has had a howling success to- 
night in ‘The Parson or the Man.’ I 
think they are bringing over too many 
English actors, myself.’’ 

Jean smiled. ‘‘Which is your hated 
rival?’’ she asked; but as she spoke 
amazement on her aunt’s face changed to 
pleased recognition and a bow. A chair 
was pulled back and she heard a quick:— 

‘*Excuse me, please,’’ and Richard 
Grendall was greeting her aunt, then her, 
and nodding to Purdy. She smiled with 
amusement as his quizzical gaze fell on her 
frills and flummeries. 

‘«T like it better!’ he declared. 

‘So do I,’’ she challenged back, her 
eyes on his expanse of linen. 

‘¢T didn’t know you knew Cleverdon,’’ 
broke in Purdy. 

For one moment the world and all the 
powers therein hammered and clanged at 
her heart and brain. Then, to her eternal 
credit and her aunt’s temporal discomfort 
—a vigorous kick serving both as a safety- 
valve and incentive to silence—without the 
quiver of an eyelash, she said with non- 
chalance:— 

‘¢ Oh, yes, we had the pleasure of cross- 
ing with Mr. Cleverdon. Didn’t I tell 
you ?”” 

The puzzled expression on Cleverdon’s 
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face was almost too severe a strain on her 
gravity. 

‘“*No, you didn’t,’’ answered Purdy, 
aggrieved, ‘‘ and what’s more, I gave you 
every chance. I[ hope you two rowed 
on the ship—it’s the solemn duty of stars 
forced into international association.’’ 

‘¢What? What’sthat? What stars ?’’ 
demanded Cleverdon. 

‘¢Why, you and Miss Martin.’’ 

‘¢ Miss Martin ?”’ 

Jean decided to interpose. In the face 
of Cleverdon’s self-betrayal she could 
afford to be generous. She laughed. 

‘*Do you know, Mr. Purdy, Mr. Clev- 
erdon actually fancied I was a trained 
nurse, and the mistake was so flattering 
that I never undeceived him. It was good 
practice for my play. Really he seemed 
quite the parson, too.”’ 

‘Good for you! Then he knows you 
can act.’’ 

‘*I certainly do.’’ Cleverdon’s eyes 
were fastened on the piquant face before 
him. ‘* We'll discuss it to-morrow. I am 
awfully glad to meet you again.’’ 

When he came next day she gave him 
her hand coldly, but her eyes were glad. 

‘*I’m sorry I cannot come see you 
act,’’ he said. 

‘It is hardly necessary, is it? Idon’t 
regret that I cannot hear your sermons.’’ 

‘IT don’t know if one of us ought to 
apologize,’’ he suggested tentatively. ‘‘ If 
so, which one ?’’ 

She smiled. 

‘« We were both sinned against and sin- 
ning, weren’t we? I think we can dropit 
all.” Then impulsively: ‘‘ Did you sus- 
pect me ?”’ 

‘You darling! Never!’ He rose from 
his chair and came to sit on the divan at 
her side. ‘* We are wasting precious mo- 
ments. Dearest, hear me! It is not the 
clergyman, but the man now. ‘There will 
be no Dorcas Societies or turned clothes. 
I can give you everything you wish if you 
will accept my love. Please say yes!’ 

She withdrew her hands from his, say- 
ing coldly:— 

‘“*T don’t care for actors. As a class 
they combine unpleasantly the vices of 
men with the vanities of women.’’ 

‘¢ Cheap clap-trap! There are as fine 
men on the stage as off,—men and cads in 
every profession.’’ ’ 

** You force me to say that neither the 
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clergyman nor the actor is my real reason. 
Under no circumstances can I marry you.’’ 

**You’re not married already? You 
don’t love any one else ?”’ 

<¢Q, it isn’t a question of love.’ 
spoke impatiently. ‘‘I should think you 
would understand. I have my name to 
make, success to win. I love my work, 
and my ambition is high. Nothing shall 
come between me and my career.” 

He rose and walked across the room, 
then returned. 

‘*Look up at me, please, dear,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Itis allI live for now. I shall 
not change. Since you are not ready for 
me, I must wait. Play with that dazzler, 
fame, longer if you will, but when you have 
weighed all the world holds against the joy 
of being just a woman, wrapped close by 
the love of the man to whom she has sur-- 
rendered her life,—then send for me.’’ 

For a moment he waited. Her lip quiv- 
ered, but she did not speak. He turned 
to the door, and a dreary ache settled 
down on her heart as she watched him go. 

She sent him no word during the long 
winter in which she feasted at the banquets 
of the God Success, and at the season’s 
end, fled with her aunt for a holiday in 
Switzerland. She looked across at Gross- 
horn and Breithorn defiantly, and when 
she saw them unmoved by her reprobation, 
two great tears rolled down her cheeks, 
at which she made vicious little dabs with 
a tiny handkerchief. 

‘*O, I hate you!’’ she wailed aloud. 
‘¢ You are just as icy and meager and bar- 
ren as fame, and that’s the emptiest thing 
I know.”’ 

She heard footsteps rattling the stones 
on the cliff above, but was too dejected to 
care. ‘Turning her face aways she waited 
for the intruder to pass, but the sound 
ceased, and she realized that a man stood 
looking down on her misery. Then, wonder 
of wonders! Heaven and earth broke forth 
into singing: — 

‘Jean, you didn’t send, but I had to 
come.”’ 

Had the world ever held so vain a chi- 
mera as selfish ambition for a career? Wing 
of angel was not so swift as the abandon- 
ment which drove her to his arms. 

‘Oh, my dear, my dear, it is your mo. 
ment!’ she whispered, though none but 
the Ménch andthe Jungfrau could possi- 
bly overhear. 


She 
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shark is not beautiful. In color, no 

matter what branch of the Sgua/ide, 
the family to which the shark belongs, may 
be represented, there is always an absence of 
any tint pleasing to the eye. A dirty 
gray or dirty slate color alternating with 
livid white is the prevailing shade of the 
shark, and even the stripes of the tiger 
shark are not, as one might suppose, of the 
deep, rich color of the animal from which 
the name is taken. As to shape, the same 
strictures may apply. Unbeautiful in any 
case must be the verdict, most emphatic- 
ally so when we come to the Razi¢ or 
skate branch of the great family. Then 
all sharks have a sinister, villainous appear- 
ance from the shape and position of their 
jaws and the cold, deadly expression in 
their eyes. Especially is this the case 
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| ET it be admitted at the outset that the 
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with the least known of the family, such as 
the thresher and the saw-fish. One 
of the most awful-looking of ocean mon 
sters—although I believe quite harmless to 
man—who belongs to the Razz@, is the 
giant skate or ‘‘ Alligator Guard ’’ of the 
Mexican Gult, known locally by the sinis- 
ter sobriquet of ‘‘ Piscau del Diablo,’’ or 
Devil-fish. And as if all these disadvan- 
tages were not sufficient to load the poor 
creature with, hundreds of yarns have 
been invented, published and incorporated 
in authentic natural histories concerning 
the shark of which it is only stating the 
barest fact to say that not one per cent. of 
them contain a grain of truth. 

Let it also be admitted as part of the 
indictment of the shark, that he is an 
eater of human flesh and does not always 
wait until the subject is dead. But what 
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fish is not. It cannot be too clearly un- 
derstood that fish are all omnivorous as 
regards flesh or fish; nothing comes amiss 
to them, any of them. But to single out 
the shark for opprobrium on this head is 
absurd, as absurd as is the invention of 
such idiotic stories as a shark following a 
ship at sea because there is a sick man on 
board. Much better to recognize in the 
shark an evidence of the eternal wisdom 
of God, who has here provided a race of 
large creatures in the sea possessed of an 
amazing appetite and absolutely indifferent 
to the quality of the food they eat except 
that it must be flesh or fish; living or dead 
matters nothing. And in their agony of 
hunger they do not always stop to make 
sure that what they are swallowing is suc- 
culent flesh. I have seen a shark swallow 
a bag of cinders flung overboard purposely. 
Consider how great must be the torment 
of an appetite that can thus drive a car- 
nivore to bitter and unsatisfying a 
morsel. 

Now, having stated all that can with 
truth and honesty be said against the 
shark, let us consider him a little more 
closely. And in order to do this_it will be 
necessary I think to use a little imagina- 
tion, yet imagination restrained by fact. 

At the base of that great mountain in the 
South Atlantic, whose summit is*named on 
the charts Fernando de Noronha, there lay 
side by side in the cool gloom of that depth 
two ordinary sharks. Male and female, 
husband and wife, they had enjoyed each 
other’s society as only monogamous crea- 
tures can, and now the time had come that 
they must part. For the rule of the shark 
tribe is solitary hunting, or if crowds gather 
at a banquet all ties for the time are merged 
in the one overmastering desire for food. 
Whether they would ever meet again 
troubled them not at all (we are the only 
creatures of God’s great family who are 
troubled about the future), but they felt 
bitterly the present pang of parting. They 
lay side by side all silently with fins and 
tails gently vibrating and conveying all that 
they needed to express between them. 
Suddenly the male shark gave one great 
sweep of his tail and was gone. Yet not 
so swiftly but that a bright blue spot be- 
hind him had darted forward and taken up 
its station just over his broad snout as he 
steadily plunged southward toward the 
roaring forties. 


so 
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Only a little elapsed and then sedately 
as became a matron with growing respon- 
sibilities the lady shark got under way and 
proceeded due East. And in like manner 
to the departure of her husband a tiny blue 
form shot out from the shadows behind 
and took up its station over her broad 
nose. She was a fine specimen of the 
common shark, about rine feet long witha 
dark gray skin and a dorsal fin (gaff-top- 
sail of the sailor) that when she neared the 
surface stood up nearly a foot out of water. 
He head was nearly eighteen inches aéross 
and the upper lobe of her tail was nearly 
two feet long with an auxiliary fin on it 
six inches deep. She was six years old 
and had been round the Cape of Good 
Hope as many times as she had years of 
age, and yet she was entirly dependent 
upon the good will, fidelity and skill of 
that tiny blue thing which kept its position 
above her nose without any apparent move- 
ment as she steadily made her way to the 
East. It was a ‘‘pilot’’ fish, one of the 
most beautiful as well as one of the small- 
est of the Scombridae, the great mack- 
erel family, unique, however, in its strange 
love for the society of the shark and its 
self-constituted pilotage of that great fish. 
Here, in parenthesis, I would remark upon 
the strange way in which men’s minds are 
constituted. The fantastic tales about 
sharks before noted will be accepted with- 
out a boggle by the very men who will 
scornfully reject absolute facts concerning 
the pilot fish’s relation to the shark. Yet 
there are thousands of facts in natural his- 
tory as well authenticated as sunrise and 
sunset that are far stranger than is this 
bond between shark and pilot fish, con- 
cerning which I shall only use facts of 
my own observation, and none whatever 
of hearsay. 

The strangely assorted pair proceeded 
in symmetrical order for some hours upon 
a course as definite as if laid down on a 
chart and steered by compass. And while 
they are thus wending their way together 
so harmoniously, let us consider briefly 
the pilot fish, since apart from his asso- 
ciation with the shark he has little inter- 
est for us. A beautifully shaped little 
fish, marked with transverse bands of blue 
and gold, the blue of that intensity seert 
only in fish and tinted to show against the 
blue of the sea. A pair of golden rimmed 
eyes keep unwinking watch ahead, and the 





Side by side in the cool gloom of that depth. 
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golden fins, dorsal, pectoral, ventral, and 
caudal seem as if frozen stiff so rapid are 
their vibrations. A fish built for speed, 
but one of the feeble folk of the deep sea, 
for he is only about eight inches long. 
But why, oh why, does a pretty picture 
like that attach itself to the shark? No- 
body knows, nobody can know. We must 
take the facts as we find them and be as 
contented as we can. Suddenly, like a 
flash of blue light the little fellow has left 
his station. So swiftly has he sped that 
the eye can hardly follow him. He reaches 
a huge mass of seaweed, goes round_ it, 
and returning, visits first one side of the 
shark’s face and then the other, then re- 
sumes his station just over the nose. Now 
during the time of the pilot’s absence the 
shark has never swerved from her course, 
has neither acceleratéd nor diminished her 
speed. Apparently she has perfect confi- 
dence in her little attendant. And who, 
possessing any observation whatever, can 
doubt that on his return from his scouting 
journey the pilot has in some mysterious 
way conveyed a message something like 


this: ‘‘1I smelt something good; went and 
had a look. Nothing but a bundle of sea- 
weed. Nouse to you.’’ I had always 


felt sure on seeing such a manceuver per- 
formed that in some way or another, I 
know not nor can | speculate how, a con- 
versational message like that has passed 
from pilot to piloted. On, ever on, by 
day and by night, through the clear sea, 
not far from the surface, the strangely as- 
sorted pair proceed with occasional devia- 
tions on the pilot’s part in chase of the tiny 
organisms upon which this little chubby 
mackerel lives. But alas for his huge 
friend, times are indeed hard. No cor- 
rupting mass of offal in the shape of some 
dead sea monster is found, nothing at all 
to eat for two days, with the demon of 
hunger savagely gnawing at that massive 
liver and goading the starving creature to 
frenzy. A floating log covered with para- 
sitical sea growths, and attended by a swarm 
of fish of many kinds, but principally dol- 
phin Coryphenae and skipjack, another 
species of mackerel, is passed within a mile 
or,so. Pilot sets off at top speed to recon- 
noiter. Shark unable to wait, follows, and 
reaching the object launches herself fiercely 
at it, tearing at the solid wood as if she 
would compel nutriment to spring from it. 
The attendant fish vanish affrightedly, 
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there is no danger ot any of them feeling 
those lethal jaws, for they are in speed and 
agility far superior to any shark, 

In a little while her rage moderates, a 
considerable quantity of gelatinous matter, 
mostly foot-stalks of barnacles, torn off the 
log, has gone down into her aching maw, 
which it appeases though it does not -sat- 
isfy.. When suddenly the little pilot, 
which has been flitting about at a little 
distance from its principal, agitatedly 
watching her manceuvers, darts off to the 
southward followed closely by the shark. 
By what amazing powers of intuition or of 
sight this little creature knows that some 
miles away there lies a ship, I:de not 
know. I only know that such powers as 
enable it to know assuredly of such a pres- 
ence at such a distance it does possess. 
Presently they come up with the vessel 
and pass under the shade of her broad 
bilge, sniffing at the smell she gives forth 
of something edible. Several of the 
shark’s poor relations, the semi-parasitical 
Remore or suckers, hastily detach them- 
selves from the ship and dart away into the 
depths, compelled to action for once by 
the knowledge that otherwise they will 
immediately be devoured. Round and 
round the ship they go, the pilot in a high 
state of excitement, darting to and fro 
between shark and ship as if carrying 
perpetual messages, while the shark’s cold, 
greenish eyes never cease their steadfast 
gaze upon that vast shadow which may 
presently yield something to eat. 

Meanwhile, some of the sailors aloft have 
caught sight of that stealthy form gliding 
along beneath them and, in spite of their 
modernity, feel ‘cold chills creeping down 
their spines as they.view the messengers, 
as they think, of evil. These sailors do 
really believe that the presence of that 
shark means that one of them will presently 
fall sick and die, or that one of them will 
fall overboard and be devoured, and that 
the shark knows this and has come pur- 
posely for this terrible bequest. And one 
of those sailors, a young man, awfully igno- 
rant, steeped. to the lips in superstition, 
which in the ignorant nearly always takes 
the place of Christianity, whether in.a 
religious form or .otherwise, trembles so 
that he misses his footing, and with a wild 
clutching at vacancy falls a hundred feet 
or so into the sea. ‘There is a wild run- 
ning to and fro, a frantic tearing at boats 
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with gripes rusted fast by months of disuse, 
but before the boat is freed from her tram- 
mels it is remarked that, calm though the 
sea is, our shipmate is nowhere to be seen. 
And the boat is not lowered, there is no 
need. 

Far beneath the surface the shark is fin- 
ishing her meal, the first really satisfying 
one she has had for three days, and who 
shall say that she does not feel grateful to 
some invisible, non-understandable Power 
who has provided it? But in the hearts 
of all on board there-is a dull, solemn feel- 
ing of hatred for the unconscious scavenger 
of the deep sea who happened to be on the 
spot at the right time to eat a man who 
fell overboard and was killed by the impact 
of the water. Sothat when next morning, 
again hungry, the shark cruises around, 
great preparations are made to prevent this 
hideous, man-destroying monster from 
committing any more crime. A four-pound 
piece of pork is stuck upon a great hook 
riveted to a foot of stout chain, which is 
secured to a rope strong enough to lift a 
ton. This is lowered over the stern and 
then splashed up and down once or twice. 
In a moment the little pilot is there quiv- 
ering with excitement, nosing the meat, 
darting off a little way and returning, with 
a curious, undecided air. At last he van- 
ishes, returning in another minute with the 
shark following slowly. She comes up to 
the bait and turns slowly on her back, sink- 
ing slightly until the bait is just entering 
the glistening cavity of her mouth. And 
then the second mate, who has been 
watching her movements with almost fever- 
ish anxiety, being young, makes a grab at 
the rope and the bait leaps out of the 
water. The anxiety of the pilot at this 
strange phenomenon is almost painful to 
witness. He seems to know that all is not 
well, and his passing to and fro between 
the shark and the newly lowered bait is 
like the glinting of summer lightning. For 
some time the shark hesitates, that com- 
pact mass of pork is so tempting, but at 
last, as if suddenly making up her mind, 
mistress shark turns at right angles to the 
ship and hastens slowly away. A greater 
power than even hunger has called her, 
and next morning the daybreak sees her 
lying quietly upon the waves at the surface 
of the sea surrounded by sixteen sharklets, 
among whom the pilot moves with a com- 
ical air of proprietorship. And they, the 


newcomers, take no heed of the busy, 

friendly, little creature until, with a leap 

like that of a dolphin, he herds the lively 
group together and leads the way down the 

shark’s gaping mouth into the haven of 

refuge she provides for her young. It was. 
only the advent of a hungry male shark, a 
lithe, sinister brute, who, to the mother, 

loomed large as a veritable demon of de- 

struction to her offspring, for, strange as it 

may appear to most people, the shark is a 

most loving parent, and although she can 

only shelter her young within her body, not 

knowing how to protect them by fighting 

for them, she is nevertheless torn by anx- 

iety on their behalf. 

Now for many days she has no rest at 
all. With the solicitude of the mother hen 
for her chicks she watches over that group 
of sharklings, shepherded by the pilot whom 
they are rapidly outgrowing, sheltered in 
her bosom and fed, yes fed, though often 
the mother feels as if vultures were tearing 
at her liver. Until at Jast there comes a 
day when the youngsters, having grown 
sufficiently to take and make their own 
way through this watery world, leave her 
one by one, and melt into the void to lead 
henceforward an independent existence in 
that great ocean world, and the deserted 
mother seeks another mate who may pro- 
vide her with another family to suffer for 
and be deserted by, in due turn. 

In the few preceding pages I have dealt 
with the shark as if there were only one 
kind, but as a matter of fact there are 
more varieties of the shark family than of 
any other fish family living, with the pos- 
sible exception of the mackerel, Sharks 
with wide mouths, armed with seven rows 
of teeth, each an inch long and with trian- 
gular saw-toothed edges finer than any 
surgical instrument ever made. Sharlk:s 
with wide mouths armed with fifty rows 
of needle-like teeth, the use of which one 
can hardly conjecture, and sharks whose 
vast jaws are lined with a sort of mosaic 
of pearly surface as if the mouth were a 
mill in which could be ground or triturated 
the most obstinate substances. Then there 
is the wondrous saw fish Pris¢is a most 
amazing shark abounding in eastern seas, 
who has grown from his skull right out be- 
fore him a flat mass of stiff cartilage edged 
with ivory teeth set at regular intervals of 
about three-quarters of an inch. For some 
strange reason, which I do not pretend to 
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fathom, this curious weapon has come to 
be confounded with the sword of the 
sword fish and in country houses, where 
there are one or two specimens hanging in 
the hall, the visitor is calmly invited to 
view the weapon with which ships are sunk. 
No one seems to consider that even if the 
saw (not sword) were made of tempered 
steel, instead of stiffened cartilage, it would 
be impossible for any force behind it to 
drive it into anything harder than fat, be- 
cause there is no point to it, as a sort of 
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snout slightly turned up at the end termi- 
nates it; and, again, the saw-like arrange- 
ment of the teeth on each side precludes 
the idea of its being a piercing weapon. 
No, its function, though gruesome enough, 
is not that of sinking ships by perforating 
their bilges. This particular shark has the 
wide mouth lined with from forty to sixty 
rows of infinitesimal needle-like teeth. He 
is a specialist in food, and although not 
averse to mumbling decaying carrion should 
it come in his way, has a pleasant little 


Passed under the shade of her broad bilge. 
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The saw fish is a specialist in foods. 


fashion of disemboweling fish by a push 
of his saw beneath them and then nuzzling 
in the soft entrails, the only food that he 
really cares about. These sharks grow to 
a length of fifteen feet and weight of a ton. 

Then there is the thresher shark, the 
sole peculiarity of which is the abnormally 
long upper lobe to his tail used as a sort of 
flail wherewith to beat his hapless enemy. 
Sharks of weird aspect but of no great 
capacity of mouth abound also in the great 
depths of the sea, and are only brought to 
the surface in a more or less mutilated con- 
dition owing to the tremendous change of 
pressure during their passage upward. But 
one of the mo.. interesting of the shark 
tribe is the parasitical or semi-parasitical 
remora. ‘This small shark (seven pounds 
weight is about their maximum) has an ex- 
traordinary arrangement on the top of its 
head (which is perfectly flat) whereby it 
can attach itself so firmly to any floating 
body as not to be detachable by any force 
applied except at the cost of rending the fish 
asunder, unless, indeed, one knows the trick 
which the fish itself uses, in which case the 
creature is detached in a moment without 
difficulty and darts off at a high speed to 
find some other host to which it may at- 
tach itself. A ship or a whale matters 
little, its object is to be carried along in 
the immediate vicinity of food which it may 
obtain by merely opening its mouth and 
closing it at intervals. I have already 
noted the sucker’s delightful quarters in 
the mouth of a right whale, adhering to 


the palate, with its head pointed in the 
direction from whence the whale’s food 
enters, so that it easily receives tithe of all 
without the slightest effort on its part to 
obtain it. So you shall find a whole family 
of remorz attached to one whale, outside 
or inside matters little, all contented and 
happy in their utter dependence upon their 
gigantic host. 

Of the voracity of the family generally I 
could tell many stories. We once caught 
a humpback whale in Van Van which |sank 
as we were preparing to tow it to the fhip. 
The sun had set and the swift tropical] twi- 
light had descended, so that we saw it jwas 
useless to attempt before daylight hext 
morning the long, weary task of raising our 
spoil from the coral bed on which it had 
settled. So our boat lay by the carcass all 
night. It was only twenty-five fathoms 
down, and we watched with crawly sensa- 
tions the brilliant bands of green light 
beneath, showing where the great scaven- 
gers came and went. It was a very long 
night, and many an inaudible prayer was 
put up during those hours of darkness I 
know. At last day dawned and work 
commenced immediately. At last we were 
gratified to find the great mass beneath be- 
coming lighter and lighter, until at last, with 
almost a bound, the huge body reached 
the surface. It was the center of a host 
of ravenous sharks, some of them as long 
as our whaleboats, and all of them tearing 
at the body as if they had fasted for years 
and their first meal was now about to be 
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taken from them. It had only been at 
their mercy for about eight hours and it 
was half gone, that is to say, in that brief 
time these useful sea-scavengers had eaten 
about thirty tons of meat, blubber and 
bone, and were now apparently as unsatis- 
fied as ever. We started to tow, feeling 
that it was hardly worth while, and accom- 
panied by an uncountable horde of the 
devourers, but after towing for an hour we 
were compelled to let go because we were 
driftins on to a reef. And I was right 
glad. I felt sure that by the time we 
arrived at the ship, another six or eight 
hours, we should have had only our labor 
for our pains. 

I dismiss as utterly unworthy of any 
notice whatever all the stories that have 
been told of the shark’s innate ferocity and 
calculating devilishness. The shark eats 
man, not because he loves man to eat, but 
because man, when he falls overboard, is 
usually easy to get. If the man be a good, 
noisy swimmer no shark will venture near, 
for they are, though tormented with hun- 
ger, a most nervous and timid race and 
indeed always seem to me to lose a great 
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many opportunities through diffidence. 

A very large section of the shark family 
live at immense depths. But unlike most of 
the deep-sea fishes as opposed to the surface, 
or near-the-surface fish, the sharks do not 
confine themselves to the profundities. 
They apparently seek those mysterious 
depths to breed. Some sharks spend all 
their time in the depths except when the 
family is coming, at which time they come 
up into the upper and warmer strata. 
For it cannot be too carefully noted 
that below a depth of about a hundred 
fathoms the temperature of the sea is 
the same everywhere from pole to pole. 
The exceptions to this rule are the burst- 
ing-up places where boiling springs arise 
from subterranean fires and of necessity 
raise the temperature of the surrounding 
sea, or the outlets of submarine vol- 
canoes fiercely struggling to assert their 
destructive power against the unthinkable 
mass of superincumbent water. Apart 
from these exceptions the temperature of 
the sea below one hundred fathoms is 
about thirty-one degrees Fahrenheit, or 
just above the freezing point of salt water. 
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HERE never was any secret 
about the money—or what 
we were—or anything. 
‘*West’s Unexcelled Axle 
Grease’’ was on every fence, 
and papa was so proud of 

it that at first he would talk about it to 

any one he met. That was before he got 
to be a ‘‘financier’’ and a ‘financial 
power.’’ However, the Axle Grease set 
us running, and the newspapers have 
always reminded the world of it ever since. 

Not that this has made any difference. <A 

good trade-mark is really as good as a coat 

of arms nowadays. Indeed what was a 

coat of arms but a sort of trade-mark— 
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under which the old robber Baron carried 
on his business. I think a winged wheel 
argent, which used to be on the Axle 
Grease cans, would be extremely pretty at 
the head of my note paper. 

The money came very suddenly when I 
was about fifteen, and I found myself at 
Miss Luddington’s School, in Fifth Ave- 
nue. Then I went to Europe with mam- 
ma, and had governesses and tutor a tour 
hotel in the Champs Elysées. It was one 
of the most splendid in Paris. Why, even 
the Americans had to receive us. For the 
regulation dal db/anc in the spring, the 
year before I came out, they tumbled over 

each other for invitations, 
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At that period ‘‘ Burke’s Peerage "’ and 
the ‘‘Almanach de Gotha’’ first became 
prominent features in my life. The big, 
fat, red book and the little, fat, red one 
got very familiar to me. ‘They were the 
Bedeckers of our social career and I con- 
sulted them as a Cook tourist does her 
guide-book. Of course, we had the for- 
eigners from the start. They did not 
know—or appreciate—the difference be- 
tween Miss Virginia West and Miss Abi- 
gail Wentworth Millington, whose family 
always shivered gently when the United 
States was mentioned, as if the subject were 
not quite a proper one. Her father had 
always lived in Europe. He had collected 
French and Italian ‘ primitifs,’’ and crip- 
pled a moderate fortune in doing it. While 
papa had been a collector—they called him 
something else at home—of mines and 
companies and railways and everything 
else valuable which any one wasn’t holding 
down with a grim grasp. Even then he 
had a wonderful way of making them let 
go. However, the foreigners seemed to 
prefer the kind of a collector that he was. 

There were pages in ‘‘ Burke’’ and the 
‘*Almanach’’ which gradually came to 
have amore worn look than the others. In 
fact, they grew decidedly dog-eared. I 
turned to them so often the books nat- 
urally fell open at a certain place. In one 
I read—I can remember perfectly the way 
the words began—‘‘ Campfield, Baron 
William George Edward,’’ and further on 
‘*Lineage; The Chillinghams of Chil- 
lingham, are a family of great antiquity. 
There still remains among the family a 
deed of gift zemp William Rufus’’—Wil- 
liam Rufus was far enough back for me. 
In the little red book I found something 
else. ‘* De Perdigo,’’ and then ‘ Mai- 
sion féodal de Limousin,’’ and then 
‘« Francois Gaston Louis, duc de Perdigo.”’ 
I must say that I fancied the Hon. Arthur 
the most. He would be Lord Camp- 
field some day. He was slow enough, but 
had dignity and was ruddy and strong. 
Littke de Perdigo was more amusing, but I 
could not help confessing to myself that I 
laughed at him as one laughs at the 
‘‘clown’’ in the troop of trained dogs. 
However, to be a Duchess, if only a 
French one! The de Perdigo title was 
really old and respected and no English 
duke out of the whole twenty-seven of the 
United Kingdom was just then available. 








The Hon. Arthur had a place in England 
where Queen Elizabeth had slept—she did 
more ‘‘one night stands’’ than George 
Washington—and one in Scotland with a 
particularly horrid ghost. However, de 
Perdigo had a chateau in the Loire Country. 
where a royal prince had been murdered, 
and his coat of arms was among the shields 
of the Crusaders in that room of the Pal- 
ace at Versailles. Such things count with 
a girl if she has imagination. ‘They seem 
to make a background for a man or an 
‘¢ atmosphere,’’ and that brings me to 
*¢ Breck’’ Stanton. 

I don’t suppose that I should ever have 
known hin if his mother had not been 
born in the same place as my mother— 
mamma was really somebody in her 
native village and they had been girls 
together—and she wanted to be nice to 
him. Otherwise as an art student he 
would not have been likely t: come very 
much in my way. I must say, however, 
that as soon as he did appear he managed 
to keep himself prominently in the 
foreground. Breck hadn’t any _back- 
ground unless one might call an attic in a 
modern and civilized Latin Quarter a back- 
ground. And as for any suggestion of ro- 
mance he always rode on an omnibus and 
[ felt that he whistled while he blacked 
his own shoes. I confess I never thought 
of him seriously. Why, if I’d said one of 
a thousand things to the Hon. Arthur or 
de Perdigo that I said to him the family 
solicitor or notary would have appeared 
the next morning about the settlements. 
But he understood. That was what was 
so nice about it. He understood and { 
could trust him not to make mistakes, 

About this time mamma made up her 
mind to go home. I suppose that she con- 
cluded that the real thing after all is to bea 
prophet with honor in one’s own country. 
She had the assurances, more or less official, 
of certain traveling prophets—great Brah- 
mins in New York—who had given ker 
pledges of their support. At any rate she 
thought the die was worth casting and so 
we crossed the raging main. 

I won’t tell you about the winter in 
New York, where we were easily he, she 
and it, but get directly down to the country 
place we took for the following summer and 
what happened there. 

One morning before Christmas I saw in 
the newspapers that de Perdigo had arrived, 
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He came to the house at once before 
luncheon and of course stayed. By New 
Years the Hon. Arthur was also on the 
ground. He came on with all the pon- 
derousness of a British General attacking the 
enemy and blundered straight into the 
thick of it. I had them both all winter 
and by spring I was thinking of giving up. 
Really they were the best of their kind and 
I began to be more interested when I saw 
how many girls were ready to jump at 
them. I was honestly touched by their 
constancy, for some of the others had 
fathers who were nearly as great *¢ collect- 
ors’’ as papa. 

One day I went into a picture exhibi- 


tion and came directly on Breck. There 
had been no announcements in the 
newspapers about his coming. He was 


simply an ordinary American and of course 
he could take a studio up town without 
any one’s noticing it. 

‘* Why haven’t you come to see me?’’ 
I demanded crossly. 

‘« Because I’ve been busy,” he an- 
swered none too pleasantly. ‘‘ Did you want 
me to come ?”’ 

‘¢ I don’t know,’’ I replied. 
had I might have found out.”’ 

He came. He came as if some one were 
dragging him by the collar. He came 
though. Then I had the three of them. 
When in May we went into the country I 
was the chief character in an emotional 
society drama of great ‘‘ human interest.’’ 
It was not a three-ringed circus—but a 
three-heroed comedy. I could easily see 
that such a state of things could not con- 


“If you 


tinue. Indeed Breck was getting more 
restless all the time. He ‘‘pressed the 
pace,’’ and I got quite desperate. 


‘¢T can’t stand it and I won’t,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘ I want to know the worst.’’ 

‘““Oh, do you?’’ I asked him mali- 
ciously. 

‘“‘You understand perfectly what I 
mean,’’ he said a little confused by my 
‘‘counter.”’ ‘I won’t go dangling on 
this way—the others may be willing to sit 
up on their hind legs and beg but I can’t 
do parlor tricks. You’ve got to decide.’’ 

««T will,’’ I said plaintively, ‘‘ as soon 
as I can.”’ 

So matters stood when the unexpected 
happened. I don’t know what I should 
have done, though I realize now what a 
little fool I was not to know. However, if 
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Fate has a way of getting people into 
difficulties in a surprising fashion, quite as 
astonishing things happen by which one 
gets out of them. I knew that we were 
getting to the finish, but what it would be 
I could not tell and then— 

They had all three come to stay at Idle- 
hurst—that was the name of our place near 
Oysterport. Of course there were other 
people in the big house, but being so busy 
with my three guardsmen I didn’t have 
time for any one else. The evening be- 
fore on the terrace the Hon. Arthur had 
proposed for the sixteenth time. De Per- 
digo used to ask me every other day or so, 
and I had quite given up keeping count of 
his declarations. However he had taken 
a moment after breakfast to ask me with 
more vigor than usual to marry him. 
Breck had said nothing more but I 
could see from the way he scowled that 
he was thinking. I understood that if I 
did not say what he wanted he would go 
away—and did I want him to go away? 
It was up to me. 

I am sure that when I seated myself in 
the automobile I was as far from any decision 
as I had been at any time. The compara- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of any 
course were equally clear to me and I was 
irresolute. 

At luncheon there had been talk of what 
should be done in the afternoon. 

‘“‘T am going to the baseball game,” 
papa announced, 

‘Where ?”’ I asked in surprise. 

‘¢T see in the local newspaper,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘that the Oysterport nine are 
going to play the Wansket fellows at the 
County Fair Grounds. Never missed a 
game yet when I was able to go.’’ 

‘<T’ll go too,’’ I announced without a 


thought. 
‘Qh!’ said de Perdigo. ‘‘ The national 
sport. I have not yet witnessed him.’’ 


‘¢ Rounders, isn’t it ?’’ sniffed the Hon. 
Arthur. 

I felt strangely impatient with both of 
them as they spoke. 

We packed into the automobile. Papa 
and the chauffeur in the front; the four of 
us crowded into the tonneau. When we 
got to the village I could see that we had 
come on an event, and that local enthu- 
siasm was high. A stream of people was 
coming down the road. About the gate 
of the high, board fence of the County 








The great American 


Fair Grounds a crowd was gathered. The 
big entrance was thrown open for us and 
we swept In. 

A short click sounded sharply. 

I seemed to prick up my ears. At least 
I sat up at once and began to take notice. 
[ had not heard the sound for a long time, 
but I knew at once what it was. The 
clean, clear snap of a ball hit with the bat. 
I smiled and I knew that my eyes lighted 
up. The past came back, I remembered 
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situation had arrived. 


how I had sat on the fence as a little girl 
and seen the nines of the miners and fur- 
nacemen play. How I had clapped my 
little hands and cheered with my small 
voice, not knowing very well what was hap- 
pening. Then at school I had gone with 
parties made up by the families of the 
other girls to college contests—wearing the 
college colors and split my gloves and 
almost worn my handkerchief into tatters 
waving it. Then sometimes papa or uncle 
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Jim had taken me to great League games, 
and I had crouched trembling and watched 
breathlessly the play and heard the roar 
from twenty thousand onlookers. 

‘Hurry! Hurry!’ I criednow. ‘They 
may begin, and I don’t want to miss any 
of it.’’ 

‘«Shall we sit in the car or go on the 
stand ?’’ papa asked. 

‘<The stand,’’ I announced impera- 
tively. ‘‘ We can see so much ‘more there, 
and I want to see everything.’’ 

Indeed I felt a strange impatience to be 
up there, knowing what was going on. As 
we stood waiting for papa to buy the tick- 
ets, I saw a little boy—the very little boy I 
seemed to expect—dart forward with a bas- 
ket—just such a basket as I knew he’d 
have. 

‘¢ Peanuts! Oranges!’’ he cried in the 
very voice I could have foretold. 

Seeing that I was looking he came up. 

‘‘Fresh roasted peanuts,’’ he an- 
nounced. 

‘‘Go away—go away, little boy,’’ cried 
de Perdigo. The Hon. Arthur frowned 
on him forbiddingly. But Breck — Breck 
gave the boy some money —seized half 
a dozen of the small boy’s bags and 


thrust one into my hand. Our eyes 
met. We smiled in sympathy. He under- 
stood. Of course, one bought peanuts at 


a baseball game. 
know about it ? 
As we took our seats I glanced over the 
field. The nines were practicing. I 
thought of the minutes before other games 


What, did the others 


in the past, when the intensity of the antic- 


ipation was almost better than the thrill of 
realization; when the result of the coming 
battle was all unknown and only a matter of 
delightful conjecture to be decided by mo- 
ments of mad excitement. As I entered I 
saw a fly struck into the air. I watched it 
eagerly. I saw it settle safely intothe hands 
of a running player. 

‘* Good catch,’’ I cried generally. 

A man who looked like the local under- 
taker, with sporting proclivities, glanced at 
me and spoke to me directly. 

‘* That’s McCarthy,’’ he said intifnately. 

I didn’t care. The democratic camar- 
aderie of it all had returned to me. 

‘*What’s his position ?’”’ I asked glibly. 

‘* Left field. He’s great. They want 
him on one of the Leagues. ’’ 

As soon as we were settled in our places 
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my eyes were all over the field at once. 
Directly in front of us the pitcher was get- 
ting into shape with a few balls to the 
catcher. 

‘* The man,’’ said de Perdigo wonder- 
ingly, ‘* how he contort himself. Why do 
he do it ?”’ 

** Don’t you see,’’ I said angrily. ‘‘ He’s 
putting a curve on the ball. He’s doing 
it magnificently. Look at that out shoot.’’ 

‘* An’ the man who wear the mask an’ 
the cushion—why ?”’ 

**If you got hit with a foul tip you’d 
know and I wish you might,’”’ I answered 
vindictively. 

**It is ver’ hard,’’ said de Perdigo with 
a shudder as a thump against the front of 
the stand told where a ball had hit. 

I wanted to watch. I didn’t like to be 
interrupted. I seemed to expand. I felt 
as if I were really breathing my native air 
again. The sturdy, red-legged figures of 
the men against the brilliant grass, the 
throng pouring into the bleachers, all the 
animated scene was exciting me. I felt 
that something was going to my head. 

‘¢ With that round stick there can be no 
particular skill,’ the Hon. Arthur com- 
mented loftily in his usual scornful voice. 
‘* Not like cricket.’’ 

‘*Good Heavens, man,” 
furiously. ‘‘Have you never heard of a 
‘bunt.’ Don’t you know what a sacri- 
fice hit is?’’ 

He appeared surprised at my tone. 

‘What are they doing now ?”’ 

A change was in progress. Some of the 
men came trotting in from the outfield. 
Others wended their way outward. Stray 
balls were thrown from hand to hand inan 


I responded 


irregular course back to the players 
benches. 

‘¢ They’re beginning,’’ I answered most 
intolerantly. 


Quiet fell on the stand. The spectators 
settled themselves. Down on the ground 
the umpire took a new white ball which he 
rolled along the grass to the pitcher. 

‘*He is making it all dirtee,’’ said de 
Perdigo in amazement. 

The pitcher had picked it up and was 
rubbing earth from his box upon it. 

‘So that he can get a good grip onit,’’ 
I explained. 

‘* Mais—’’ began Perdigo. 

‘¢ Hush,” I ordered authoritatively. 

The batsman took his place. The field- 
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ers spread out. The umpire bent forward, 
paper in hand. ‘The pitcher seemed to 
revolve on himself. With his right knee 
apparently raised to his left ear he sent the 
leather spinning toward the plate. The 
game had begun. 

‘*Strike,’’ the umpire declared senten- 
tiously. 

I have no hesitation in saying the words 
fell pleasantly on my ears. I leaned for- 
ward, my elbows on my knees, my chin on 
my hands. At once the old familiar growl 
of disapproval rose from the audience. It 
stirred my fighting blood. I began to 
sniff the battle from afar. I wanted tocry 
**ha—ha.’’ 

‘¢ But he did not strike,’’ remarked the 
Hon. Arthur. 

‘Oh keep still,’’ I said with more 
vigor, ‘‘if you can’t be sensible.’’ 

The first crisis of the game came with 
the very first man. He reached first on a 
drive between second and short stop. The 
next man hit a fly. The man at first waited 
for it to fall into the hands of the short 
stop, who had run back. The moment it 
touched the fielder’s fingers he started. 
The ball slipped to the ground. A bad 
error. Quick as a flash though the short 
stop picked it up and sent it with whizzing 
accuracy to first. 

‘¢Oh—oh,’’ I exclaimed. 
have made a double play.’’ 

‘* Second was too far from his base,’’ 
said Breck briefly, turning round. ‘‘ The 
error was really his.’’ 

I felt at that moment that he was the 
only person in the world who really knew 
anything. Papa had gone off where he 
could smoke; I was left with the two 
foreigners, who sat watching everything with 
a blank ignorance that exasperated me. 

With the man safe at second the Wan- 
skets brought in a run. How the calls and 
cheers, as the man started from third racing 
a ball that had been caught in the outfield, 
filled my heart with joy. The shouts of the 
coach behind the foul lines entranced me. 

‘Home you lobster! Home,’’ he cried 
dancing up and down. ‘‘ Slide—slide.’’ 


‘¢He could 


I had risen from my seat as the man ap- 
peared to reach the plate and the ball the 
catcher’s hands at the same instant. I 
watched with an eagerness of which I did 
not think myself capable the little cloud of 
dust raised by the figure lying on the 
ground with outstretched arm. 
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I looked quickly at Breck as the only one 
who could tell me anything. 

‘* He made it,’’ he assured, and we nod- 
ded. 

‘* A close decision,’’ I said. 

I had only come the day before. I had 
never really heard of Oysterport. In a 
moment, however, I was heart and soul for 
the home nine. 

**Good for our side,’’ I cried joyously, 
with all the vigor of a local ‘* fan.’’ 

I think from the third inning, when the 
score stood two and two, I became com- 
pletely unconscious of the existence of de 
Perdigo and the Hon. Arthur. Their 
stupid questions and comments had driven 
me quite wild. At such a moment and in 
the glorious sunshine, with the bat ringing 
pleasantly against the ball—with something 
happening every minute—not to know 
seemed to me idiotic. Breck and I talked 
to each other as if we were completely 
alone—indeed, to all intents and purposes, ‘ 
we were. The others did not understand 
—could not share our feelings. When I 
spoke of a ‘‘two-bagger’’ de Perdigo 
looked stupidly astonished. ‘Stealing a 
base’’ left the Hon. Arthur in his usual 
unmoved blankness. Plays that set the 
stand clapping and the benches yelling 
left them perfectly indifferent. The game 
was great. It would have been good any- 
where. Sometimes men were shut out in 
one, two, three order. In other innings a 
man would get as far as second or third only 
to be left by some splendid play. As the 
minutes went on the interest became 
greater. I did not seem to be breathing 
—it was all one long breath: of thrilling 
emotion. At the eighth the score stood 
unchanged. The Wanskets had the first 
of the ninth and went out without a tally. 

As the Oysterports came to the bat the 
excitement, which had been growing all the 
time, turned into the intense, silent kind. 
Not a word could be heard, only a deep 
sigh seemed to go up as ball or ‘strike 
was announced. The first man got his 
base through a wild throw. He promptly 
stole second. The next man made first 
while 4he first man got to third by the 
fraction of a second. Then two men went 
out. The man on first had stolen second. 
I could see what was coming. When the 
man was given the base by the pitcher, who 
was rattled, I knew that it would hap- 
pen. Breck and I looked at each other in 
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soulful sympathy. The great American 
situation had arrived. The last of the 
ninthe Two men out. The bases full. 
The score atie. I gave a little gasp of 
pleasure. My heart stood still. 

At that moment the Hon. Arthur rose 
slowly. 

‘‘T think I’ll go outside and have a 
smoke while I wait for you.’’ 

I knew at once that he had finished 
himself forever. A man who could indif- 
ferently go away at such a moment was not 
one with whom an American girl could 
hope to find any true and lasting compan- 
ionship. 

‘‘Go—go,’’ I said scornfully. I felt 
like adding, ‘‘ And never come back.”’ 

What a hush there was everywhere as 
the next man took his place. ‘The catcher 
was close up behind the bat. All over the 
field the men were standing, rigid with the 
strain. Each base runner, poised for in- 
stant action, had stolen as far as was safe, 
and a little farther. Well— 

‘¢ Strike,’’ the umpire declared; even his 
official tone a little stirred. 

I felt that I was trembling. 
de Perdigo was about to speak. I could 
not stand it. I climbed down into the 
seat in front, and placed myself beside 
Breck. He understood. He knew. He 
felt the importance of the moment—the 
significance of the occasion. And yet, as 
he glanced round at me, I saw the adoring 
look in his eyes—which made me realize 
even then that I had never looked better 
in my life. 

‘« Three balls.’’ 

Human nature could not stand it. The 
people in the stand stirred uneasily. Each 
base runner edged an inch further on. 
The outfielders drew a foot closer. 

‘« Strike two.’’ 

The end was on us. One way or the 
other the next ball must decide. I was not 
breathing at all now. My hand stole out 
and the first thing I knew Breck was hold- 
ing it. I say the first thing I knew—but I 
didn’t know—I didn’t realize it. The thing 
seemed so natural as we sat there thrilling 
with the same entrancement. Our eyes 
blazing with the same interest. 

Click. The stand rose at it. 


I saw that 


Almost 
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before the ball had left the bat the ‘‘ fans’’ 
on the bleachers were yelling themselves 
hoarse. I sprang to my feet, seeming to 
follow the ball in its upward course—seem: 
ing to soar with it—my spirit lifted with it 
in its flight—drawing my héart after it to 
hang palpitating for one delectable mo- 


ment. Up—up and on it went. The 
runners were waiting. On and on. The 
fielder was running back. But in the 


closeness of the game he had played too 
far forward. ‘The ball was over his head. 
Run as he might he could not overtake it. 
It must strike the ground beyond him. 
Seconds must pass before he could reach 
it. And in the meantime— 

That was the instant when I think I 
knew—as man after man came tearing in 
over the plate, the pitcher jumping up and 
down in frenzy. As the whole home nine 
stood at the line yelling, as the spectators 
shouted and shouted again, throwing their 
hats up and out even into the field, I 
knew. As Breck and I looked at each 
other we understood. We spoke the same 
language—the good American language, 
of which the words of the diamond are a 
part. We had the same thoughts—the same 
experiences—the same memories—we were 
the same. What could the Hon. Arthur, 
smoking outside, be to me? What could 
de Perdigo mean, sitting there and staring 
about him with little, amazed, blinking 
eyes? A home run in the ninth, with the 
bases full and the score tied. That was 
what showed me my heart—and that was 
the reason that the matter is strange rather 
from the way it happened than from the 
result. I feel now that it would have been 
Breck anyway—of course, it had to be. 

As the batter came in—while the de- 
mented cheers still went on—I seemed to 
recover myself. I appeared to know my- 
self as I had never known myself before. _ 
I was in my own land, with my own peo- 
ple. I was at home, and I wasn’t going 
to leave it again. With a quick blush and 
a little squeeze of Breck’s fingers I slipped 
my hand from his grasp. 

He looked at me questioningly. 

‘«« Yes,’’ I said nodding shortly. 
all right. 


«It’s 
I’ve made up my mind. I 


know now.’’ 
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MOTIE press agent is not a 
f modern institution though 
he has not been known long 
by that title. The work he 
does has been done since 
wes before the invention of the 
art of printing, and nowadays it is done 
very often by men who are not known 
as press agents, publicity promoters, press 
representatives or by any other title which 
suggests their real duties. For instance, 
the best known press agent in the United 
States to-day is United States Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew. He does not assume 
the title, nor did he when he was actively 
engaged in railroad work as the President 
of the New York Central. But during the 
last forty years Mr. Depew has been the 
press agent of the Vanderbilt family and 
of the railroad with which the Vanderbilts 
have been most closely identified. 

Did a newspaper want to know anything 
about the Vanderbilts the reporter must 
see Mr. Depew. He was the mouthpiece 
when births, engagements and weddings 
were announced. He was the family 
mouthpiece. Even to-day a reporter would 
be sent to see him to learn the truth re- 
garding any rumor that might concern 
members of the Vanderbilt family. 

There is not a large financial institution, 
an important industrial corporation or a 
railroad company which does not employ 
a press agent. That title is not used but 
there is always some one whose duty it is 
to stand between his employers and the 
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Standing between his employers and the press. 


press, to give out such information as is 
considered desirable and to prevent the 
publication, when possible, of news that it 
is best should not be made public. 

The press agent of a big corporation may 
be its president, he may be the president’s 
secretary or he may be the salaried attor- 
ney. But no matter what his title is his 
duties are the same as those of the alert 
young man whose name appears on a 
theater programme as ‘‘ press representa- 
tive.’’ 

The press agent is a necessary adjunct 
to many other institutions just as much as 
he is to the theater, the circus and amuse- 
ment enterprises of the same nature. 
Publicity is either valuable or dangerous, 
and financiers, politicians, business men 
and social aspirants appreciate the wisdom 
of having their affairs looked after by a 
man who can obtain desired publicity and 
can, at times, prevent the undesirable 
kind. 

The theatrical press agent is primarily 
engaged to supply the newspapers with 
information regarding coming attractions, 
with notes of interest regarding new pro- 
ductions, facts about performers and to see 
that newspaper men who can be of service 
are properly treated when they visit the 
theater. In New York City, where one 
play will remain at a theater for four, 
six or ten months, the press agent has less 
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of the perfunctory work to do after the 
first few weeks and he utilizes his spare 
time and inventive faculties in devising 
means to obtain publicity for his theater 
and his company which would not other- 
wise come to them. 

On Manhattan Island there are about 
fifty theaters and there are fifteen daily 
newspapers printed in English. This does 
not include several financial and commer- 
cial dailies. Fifteen or twenty weekly 
papers devote space to theatrical affairs 
and have circulations sufficiently large to 
make their space worth struggling for and 
there are a dozen or more monthly pub- 
lications in which it is possible to obtain 
publicity. 

It is the duty of the press agent to 
know the man or men on each of these 
half hundred publications who can ‘‘ put a 
piece”’ in his paper, and then it is his 
duty to see that ‘‘the piece”’ is printed. 
As each of the fifty theaters has a press 
agent the struggle is spirited and the man 
who can furnish the best ‘‘stories’’ or 
who makes himself most popular with the 
dramatic editors is the one who obtains 
the most publicity for his theater or star. 

Theatrical men believe that any pub- 
licity that is not detrimental is valuable. 
That is, any mention of a theater, a play 
or a performer, if it is merely the printing 
of the name of the one or the other, is 
worth something. Consequently the press 
agent devises ways and means to have the 
name of the theater, the play or a per- 
former appear in print. Law suits, auto- 
mobile accidents, whipping ‘‘ mashers,’’ 
gifts to charities, announcements of engage- 
ments of marriage, these are some of the 
more common methods to which the pub- 
licity promoters resort. 

A few years ago, when Miss Anna Held 
had recently come to America and was ap- 
pearing in vaudeville, the papers contained 
statements that she had been sued by a 
milkman for payment for hundreds of gal- 
lons of milk delivered at her apartments. 
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The question was asked, ‘‘ What possible 
use did Miss Held have for so much 
milk ?’’ And the explanation was made 
that she had been taking milk baths and 
by their use had acquired her remarkable 
beauty and her clear complexion. The 
idea of the milk baths pleased the editors 
and Miss Held received much free adver- 
tising. 

Newspaper men knew that this-story 
was a ‘‘ fake, ’’ and that it was designed for 
publicity purposes, but it was cl¢ver, it 
created talk, and Anna Held’s milk baths 
became historical and added much to the 
gaiety of New York, and to the profit of 
Miss Held and her husband-manager. 

Mr. A. Toxin Worm—you would think 
a press agent had given him the name, but 
it’s really his own—caused almost as much 
amusement by having tanbark spread over 
the pavements near the theater in which 
Mrs. Pat Campbell was appearing. © Simi- 
lar means to prevent noise had been used 
near court houses, and at timesnear the resi- 
dence of some millionaire or other influen- 
tial person when there was serious illness 
in the house. But Mr. Worm was the 
first publicity promoter to use tanbark as 
an aid to the drama, and his ingenuity ob- 
tained the reward which it deserved. 

The loss of diamonds by theft was 
worked so earnestly for a time that it be- 
came a jest, and if some actress were act- 
ually to lose her jewels at the present day 
no press agent would dare to say a word 
about it. Engagements of marriage are 
likewise under suspicion, and city and man- 
aging editors are now inclined to wait until 
the ceremony is performed before they are 
willing to print pictures of bride and groom 
unless the bride is particularly handsome 
and has photographs that will reproduce 
well in half-tone. 

But lawsuits are still available, especially 
when they are unusual. Thus the actress 
who began a suit against a former friend 
for five thousand dollars for alienating the 
affections of her bulldog received much 





By the use of milk baths she acquired her complexion. 
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She left her bulldog in care of the defendant. 


publicity. Her complaint, which was in 
due legal form, set forth that, having gone 
away for ashort time, she had left her bull- 
dog in the care of the defendant. When 
the actress returned she declared that her 
pet would pay no more attention to her, 
but trotted along contentedly behind its 
brevet mistress. Where- 
fore the plaintiff ‘‘ prayed 
for damages in the sum 
of five thousand dollars, 
and for such other re- 
lief as the court might 
grant.’’ 

This lawsuit suggested 
another to a thoughtful 
press agent, and a suit 
was brought some months 
ago against a bird fancier 
by an actress who claimed 
that the fanciér had cor- 
rupted the language and 
manners of her parrot. 
She declared that she had left the parrot 
with the bird dealer for three months, and 
that when she returned, and the bird 
again became an inmate of her house- 
hold, its language was shocking. It 
swore so vehemently that even the sensi- 
bilities of a chorus girl were shocked. The 
lawyer for the defense claimed that instead 
of the bird fancier having done the par- 
rot harm he had increased its value in direct 
proportion to the increase in its vocabulary. 
It was a good story, even if the suit was 
bogus. 

Many of the entertainments given in 
jails, almshouses, prisons and hospitals by 
stage people are given more for the adver- 
tising that the performers hope to receive 
than for the benefit of the inmates of the 
institutions. Occasionally actresses have 
invested large sums in dogs and horses and 
entered the animals at shows in hopes of 
winning prizes and consequent publicity. 





Fler pet would pay no 
attention. 


Actors have had rumors circulated of 
their engagements to girls prominent in 
society and have then denied that there 
was any engagement. Having printed the 
story, editors felt called upon to print the 
denial and thus double publicity is the 
actor’s reward. 

Only a short time ago, Lew Dockstader, 
the minstrel, received advertising worth 
thousands of dollars through an idea sug- 
gested by his press agent. Dressed as a 
negro he posed on the White House 
grounds before a moving picture machine, 
while another man, made up to represent 
President Roosevelt, helped him into a 
carriage and gave him a cigar. Mr. Roose- 
velt and his friends, possibly scenting a 
campaign scheme of his opponents, made 
a protest. Mr. Dockstader was appre- 
hended by the New York 
police, and the film—if 
there was one—of the 
moving picture machine 
was destroyed. It is 
doubtful if Mr. Dock- 
stader, in his wildest 
dreams, imagined that 
Mr. Roosevelt would 
come to his aid so sensa- 
tionally. 

Prominent visitors who 
are receiving much at- 
tention from the daily 
papers are often used as 
advertising material by 
theaters. Sir Thomas Lipton was invited to 
scores of theaters in New York during his 
visit last year while he was making his third 
struggle for the America’s Cup. He went 
to only one theater, the Majestic, where 
he sat in a box towards which one of the 
actresses of ‘‘ The Wizard of Oz’’ sang a 
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Prayed for damages in the sum of five 
thousand dollars. 
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song called ‘‘Sammy.’’ On the night in 
question the song was changed to ‘‘ Tom- 
my,’’ and verses referring to the Irish 
yachtsman were interpolated. All of 
which pleased Sir Thomas, advertised him 
and his teas, and incidentally increased the 
patronage of the Majestic Theater. 

For such advertising does increase busi- 
ness. Last winter a young man applied 
for the position of press agent with a melo- 
drama appearing at the American Theater. 
He was told to furnish a sample of the sort 
of schemes his fertile brain could produce. 
That night he arose in a box during the 
progress of the play, leveled a revolver at 


the villain and fired two shots. Then he 
ran through an emergency exit and 
escaped. The papers the next morning 


told of the attempted murder, and various 
theories, ranging from a wronged hus- 
band to a lunatic, were 
brought forward to ex- 
plain the affair. 

The day after the pa- 
pers became suspicious 
and doubts were thrown 
on the genuineness of the 
attempt at murder. Then 
the too ambitious press 
agent was arrested and 
heconfessed. This meant 
still more publicity. And 
it is a fact that the busi- 
ness of that particular 
melodrama tripled im- 
mediately after the affair. 

Last winter, during the run of ‘‘ Babes 
in Toyland,’’ at the Majestic Theater, a 
baby was found during a night perform- 
ance in a box. The little one, extrava- 
gantly dressed in silks, laces and other 
infant finery, was turned over to a police- 
man who took it to Bellevue Hospital. 
Next day the papers had display heads 
telling of ‘‘ Real Babe in ‘ Babes in Toy- 
land,’’’ and the advertising received was 
valuable. The press agent, who naturally 
comes under suspicion, managed to keep 
the news ‘‘alive’’ for two days by sending 
out a story that several actresses in the 
company wanted to adopt the little one. 
The baby was actually turned over to a 
Catholic Society and is still in the charge 
of that organization. 

‘That baby story may have been a 
‘plant,’ and it certainly looked like one,’’ 
said a city editor in speaking of the affair, 





Even the sensibilities of a 
chorus girl were shocked. 
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‘*but we had to print the story because it 
was news, and even if it was a press agent 
story, the press agent ‘delivered the 
goods,’ ”’ 

The awful disaster that cost six hundred 
lives in the Iroquois Theater in Chicago, 
spread terror among patrons of theaters all 
over the country. How tremendous was 
this terror no one knows better than theat- 
rical managers. Efforts were at once made 
in New York City to offset the effect of 
the Chicago horror. John S. Flaherty, 
manager of the Majestic, one of the newest 
and safest theaters in New York, began 
lowering and raising his asbestos curtain 
during the wait between the acts at each 
performance. The audience appreciated 
the demonstration. 

Then the story was started that the 
asbestos curtains in use in_ theaters 
were not fireproof but 
were made of burlap 
and were worthless as 
protection against fire. 
Several newspaper re- 
porters called at thea- 
ters with the suggestion. 
Some of them called on 
Mr. Flaherty. 

‘* We bought our cur- 
tain for asbestos and we 
suppose it is all right,’? 
said Manager Flaherty. 
‘¢Come around at noon 
tomorrow and I will build 
a fire under it.’’ 

The next day large sheets of steel were 
placed on the stage, kindling wood was 
placed on them and lighted and then the 
asbestos curtain was lowered until it was in 
the blaze. It stood the test and refused to 
burn even when a plumber’s gasoline blow 
lamp was held against it for ten minutes. 

In connection with the panicky feeling 
that lasted for months after the Iroquois 
disaster, another incident at the Majestic 
Theater is interesting. An usher left a box 
of matches one night in the pocket of his 
coat in a closet under the stairway leading 
to the balcony while he was on duty wear- 
ing his uniform coat. In some way the 
matches caught fire. The coat was in what 
was practically a fire-proof vault. Forty 
suits of clothes could have been burned 
there without injuring the theater. 

But when the burning coat was found 
and was carried out, the odor of the 
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smouldering cloth went through the house 
and the audience almost stampeded. Quiet 
was restored by cool-headed work and by the 
coolness of the actors and actresses who went 
on with their parts as if nothing had hap- 
pened. An hour later some one in the bal- 
cony let a programme fall. It fluttered down 
and fell on a woman in an orchestra seat. 
She fainted and again there was danger of 
a panic which might have been disastrous. 

Some one who left the theater when the 
first trouble occurred had turned in a 
fire alarm and in this way the newspapers 
learned of the affair. Clever work of the 
press agent, who knew all of the city edi- 
tors and who personally called them up on 
the telephone, saved the theater from a 
‘‘roasting’’ and the stories that were 
printed praised the theater management 
and the audience for 
bravery and coolheaded- 
ness. 

It is an old dodge of 
press agents this of ex- 
cluding items that they do 
not wish published by 
telephoning them to the 
city editors. Not many 
months ago a girl belong- 
ing to the chorus of a 
big musical production in 
New York fell down a 
stairway on the stage. She 
broke one arm in two 
places, knocked five or six 
teeth out and fractured 
her skull. Naturally the management 
was not anxious that the accident should 
receive much publicity. The press agent 
called up the city editors and gave them 
the story, knowing that they would get 
it anyway from the hospital to which the 
injured girl had been sent in an ambu- 
lance. The city editors, naturally suspi- 
cious, concluded that the press agent was 
trying to ‘‘work’’ them and few of the 
papers mentioned the accident and those 
that did refer to it gave it only a para- 
graph. 

In their zeal to attain publicity, press 
agents do not always exercise good taste. 
For instance at the time of the accident to 
the excursion steamboat General Slocum, 
last spring, in which more than one thou- 
sand persons lost their lives, an effort was 
made to get publicity for a Coney Island 
enterprise. While four or five hundred 





That baby story may have 
been a ‘‘plant.”’ 


dead bodies lay on the pier at the foot of 
East Twenty-sixth Street awaiting identifi- 
cation, a young woman appeared and be- 
gan examining the dead. Reporters went 
to her as they had to hundreds of other 
grief-stricken relatives and asked her name 
and for whom she was searching. She 
gave the information, saying that her father 
and mother had come from Poughkeepsie 
to visita brother and she believed they 
had gone on the excursion. 

She had a bandage over one eye and 
when an inquiry about that was made the 
young woman gave the snap away. ‘I 
hurt my eye in my work,’’ she said. ‘‘ You 
see I am employed to jump from a_ burn- 
ing building into a life net~in a show at 
Coney Island. (She mentioned the name 
of the show). Last night I missed my 
calculation and hurt my- 
self. The jump is really 
dangerous, you know. 
But I do wish I could 
learn something of my 
dear parents.’’ 

So far as I know the 
effort to trade on the grief 
of a city did not result in 
one line of advertising for 
the Coney Island show. 

But the work of the 
press agent at a theater 
is not confined to evolv- 
ing and working schemes 
to attain publicity. He 
is in charge of the dis- 
tribution of free tickets to members of 
the press, and it is his duty to know 
who should receive such courtesies and 
who should not get them. When an 
attraction is playing to good business, 
what the manager calls ‘‘ capacity,’’ 
when signing a pass for two seats is like 
taking three dollars or four dollars out of 
the cash drawer, the press agent must ex- 
ercise discretion or he will offend some one 
whom it is wise to favor. On the other 
hand if the total of the passes he issues 
runs up too large he will have to explain 
to his*employers. 

Tickets worth from one hundred and 
twenty-five to two hundred dollars are 
distributed with newspapers at the opening 
performance of a big production in New 
York, and during its run the press agent 
uses tickets worth from fifty to two hun- 
dred dollars each week in keeping repre- 
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Not particularly vicious. 


sentatives of the press friendly with his 
theater. But while issuing tickets is a part 
of his business, refusing to issue them is 
another part quite as important. A suc- 
cessful production is deluged with requests 
for tickets. These requests come from all 
sorts and conditions of men, from corre- 
spondents of papers of whom no one 
ever heard, from editors, advertising man- 
agers and subscription solicitors of trade 
papers, ranging from the Undertaker’s 
Own to the Quarterly Review of For- 
eign Missions. 

During the course of his investigations 
one New York press agent learned that en- 
terprising young men often had fifty or one 
hundred letterheads printed, with the same 
number of envelopes, and with these letter- 
heads, which represented them as editors 
of a paper which had no actual existence, 
they set about acquiring theater tickets. 
Over in Jersey City one chap was found 
who actually printed a few copies of a 
paper at intervals to send to managers of 
theaters. He paid his printing bills with 
theater tickets and had enough left to pay 
him for his trouble. No one ever saw his 
publication except the theater managers to 
whom marked copies were sent. 

Singularly enough the men to whom it 
is really advisable to give tickets often re- 
fuse to ask for them, and if the press agent 
wants to do them a favor he must hunt 
them up and give them passes and seats. 

The press agent who looks after the pub- 
licity department of a circus has a wider 
scope for his talents than his theatrical 
brother, as he has not only the human 
performers to use as tools, but he has the 
animals as well, and animal stories are 
always interesting. During the past few 
years three or four elephants have been 
killed by circus managers on the plea that 
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they were vicious. The idea was started 
by the killing of Tip, a big, vicious brute 
that formerly belonged to the Central Park 
menagerie. The daily papers devoted 
much space to the various efforts to poison 
Tip, and circus press agents did not fail to 
take notice. Last summer one elephant 
was electrocuted at Coney Island, the plea 
being made that the animal was vicious and 
dangerous. But when a keeper told Topsy 
to raise her feet while the electrodes were 
being fastened on, the intelligent brute 
obeyed as calmly as could be desired. 

‘* Not particularly vicious,’’ commented 
one reporter, but he wrote a two-column 
account of the killing, and the owner of 
the menagerie was repaid financially by the 
advertising he received, though the ele- 
phant was worth about eight hundred 
dollars. 

Several wealthy women who have recente 
ly made efforts to enter what is known as 
‘«Society”” in New York have utilized 
press agents in furthering their aims. 
These publicity promoters have supplied 
the papers with accounts of the comings 
and goings of their employers, have sent 
reports of dinners, balls and parties to the 
newspapers, and have arranged for the pub- 
lication of pictures of the would-be ‘* social 
leaders’? in the Sunday papers. This 
course gives the women a certain vogue 
and continually seeing their names in the 
same columns with those of the real mem- 
bers of ** Society ’’ will finally convince many 
that they are really within the inner circle- 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish has been skilfully 
advertised and so has Mrs. Adolph Laden- 
burg and Mrs. James L. Kernochan. 
Harry Lehr, another society pet, owes his 
good fortune to persistent advertising. He 
did his own press work, and did it mighty 
well. Incidentally, while advertising him- 
self, he performed the same service for 
Mrs. Astor, by whom he was engaged at 
one time as ‘‘social secretary.’”” His 





Two society pets. 
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wading in a fountain in Baltimore at mid- 
night, his appearance on the beach at 
Newport with a rag doll, his entertaining a 
monkey at dinner, all these exploits were 
designed to advertise Harry Lehr and they 
all succeeded admirably. 

Educational institutions appreciate the 
value of advertising, and the Chicago Uni- 
versity has been skilfully exploited by an 
alert press agent working under the direc- 
tion of President Harper. Queer theories 
advanced by instructors with queer names 
have been sent out time and again. One 
professor solemnly declared that John D. 
Rockefeller, whose gifts of millions made 
the Chicago University possible, was greater 
than Napoleon or Shakespeare, and the 
editors had fun with him while advertising 
the University. Another professor said 
something harsh one day about the Stand- 


ard Oil Company and again the advertising 
followed. Another professor fell in love 
with a fellow worker, and this time Dan 
Cupid was used as a means of adverti- 
sing. 

Politicians and political candidates have 
often employed publicity promoters. Per- 
haps the most recent example was William 
Randolph Hearst, owner of a chain of 
newspapers extending from San Francisco 
to Boston. While conducting his campaign 
for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent he had a press bureau—-several ot 
them, in fact—and his booming was done 
by some of the cleverest newspaper men in 
the country as well as by men skilled in 
theatrical advertising, Mr. A. Toxin 
Worm, mentioned above in connection with 
the tanbark episode, was for atime on Mr. 
Hearst’s publicity staff. 
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OIGO (I HEAR) 


By Edwin Warren Guyol 


HE Outer World is calling, calling ; calling soft and low ; 
Whispering seductively of places that I know. 
Along the Southern mainland, where the sea’s alive with light, 
The splendid, vibrant Tropics are calling through the night. 


Although the muck around me—drabby sky and dirty rain— 
Shrieks aloud, incessantly, of soul-destroying pain, 

Far down the sounding halls of Space the Voice, above the din, 
Calls: ‘‘Come away, my Brother ; come wander with your kin.’’ 


Within my heart are ringing, ringing ; 


ringing night and day, 


Melodies of color ; symphonies in gold and gray— 
Green brilliance in the water, purple shadows on the sand, 
Pearly sky-line blending orange clouds and crimson land. 


From overseas are calling, calling ; calling down the wind, 
Voices of the Wilderness (known only to their kind) ; 

‘‘Where green-and-purple shore-line dips into the opal foam, 
‘We await you, Little Brother, knowing you will come.’ 




















A CORNER IN ANTITOXIN 


The Story of a Broker and a Doctor 


By Dr. A. 


HE Doctor dropped in to see 
the Broker, quite unpro- 
fessionally ; they were great 
friends, so his visits were 
not infrequent. At the 
door he stopped a moment 

to have a word or two with Teddy—Teddy 

was the office boy. 

Teddy was a general favorite with every- 
one and they always liked to chat with him. 
The Broker was fond of Teddy—‘‘ foolishly 
fond,’’ some said, and he meant that Ted- 
dy’s future should not be an ordinary one, 
if he could manage it, and it looked as if 
he could. Teddy’s parents were dead, so 
he lived, in a semi-detached sort of way, 
with a married sister, whose husband was 
not kindly disposed toward his little 
brother-in-law. Because of these things 
the Broker looked forward to having an 
establishment of his own where he could 
always have Teddy with him. 

The Broker was jubilant; he had just 
completed a ‘‘ deal ’’ in wheat for a patron, 
whereby his commission netted him much 
money. He bubbled forth this news to the 
Doctor through a cloud of blue smoke that 
curled up from their two cigars. 

‘*Oh, Teddy and I will soon have a 
home of our own,’’ he said gaily, finishing 
the ‘‘news’’ as Teddy came into the 
room. 

‘*? Member what that cotton broker 
said: ‘ Broker’s houses are jes’ bubbles,’ ’’ 
said Teddy, who was a person of large 
privileges. 

‘But he forgot he was a broker and 
dabbled, ’’ said the Broker. 

‘A lot of ’em f'rgits,’’ sniffed Teddy. 

Then the Doctor gave congratulations, 
but they were tinged with envy as he be- 
wailed the Fate that had made him a doc- 
tor and not a broker. 

** Don’t you be a envyin’ the Broker, 
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counselled Teddy. ‘‘ Some 
f’rgit he’s a broker, jes’ 
man did, an’ he’ll git to dreamin’ "bout 
‘corners ’; then he’ll see a chance an’ take 
a plunge, promisin’ himself, all the time, 
that he’ll quit if he makes a killin’.’’ 

They both smiled at Teddy’s concern for 
his employer’s welfare. 

‘* No plunging in mine,’’ said the Bro- 
ker. ‘All I want is my quarter per cent. 
for making the ‘deals ’.”’ 

‘« It’s like playin’ with fire,’’ said Ted- 
dy gravely, ‘‘ bound to git burnt, sooner 
‘r later. You’ll think you see a good 
thing an’ you’ll chase it like them sure 
thing guys ’at comes here with their pipe- 
dreams ’bout gittin’ rich quick.’’ 

‘* By the way,’’ said the Doctor to the 
Broker, ‘‘what is your idea about these 
popular contentions going on in the press 
just now that speculation is a crime ?”’ 

‘« All nonsense,’’ growled the Broker. 
‘¢ The whole bunch would cover margins, 
fast enough, if they got next to a good 
thing. ”’ 

‘*Sure,’’ broke in Teddy, ‘‘that’s jes’ 
what I said; ain’t anybody but what’ ll take 
a chance if they get a hunch—even brok- 
ers.” 

‘Well, I wouldn’t plunge,” said the 
Broker. ‘‘ But, Doctor, every one, who 
lives, speculates; life, itself, a great 
speculation and only death is sure. Every 
farmer, when he plants his seed wheat, is 
the initial speculator to the ‘pit,’ for he 
expects to get out more than he puts in; 
and yet, he stands a chance to lose all he 
has invested, and that is precisely what 
your Board of Trade speculator does.’’ 

‘* But you can’t say the doctor specu- 
lates,’’ said Teddy grinning. 

‘*No,’’ said the Doctor with an answer- 
ing smile, ‘‘I wish I could.” 

Then the doctor listened, as one learn- 
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ing great secrets, while the Broker good- 
naturedly argued with Teddy concerning 
the legal and moral aspect of speculations, 
trusts and monopolies. The boy had not 
been among brokers, operators, and finan 
ciers for nothing; the little pitcher’s ears 
had caught a great deal from the overflow, 
and his mind was deft beyond his years 
in arranging. things to his understanding. 
Teddy held, as a cardinal law, that invest- 
ments were legitimate, that speculations 
were not; and that ‘‘cornering’’ was a 
menace to the safety of the people and 
should be made a criminal offense. These 
are not Teddy’s words—he put it far more 
tersely and comprehensively. 

The Broker shook his head negatively, 
the doctor fell to wondering, and Teddy’s 
duties called him from the room. 

‘*« He’s great,’’ said the Broker proudly, 
‘he’s got some queer ideas in that brainy 
little head of his, and I am going to give 
him a chance.’’ 

‘« Speculation?” said the Doctor, smil- 
ing. 
‘No, I think I’ll consider it a very con- 
servative investment. ”’ 

Then a patron of the Broker’s came in 
and the Doctor took his leave. 

A week later the Broker was very much 
surprised when the Doctor came in hur- 
riedly and asked for a private interview. 

‘« Anything wrong ?’’ asked the Broker, 
in some alarm. 

‘*No, nothing,’’ said the Doctor, with 
some hesitancy; then, asif taking a plunge, 
he went on quickly: ‘‘I came to see you 
on business.’’ 

‘¢On business! What kind of business 
can you have? You never speculate!’ said 
the astonished Broker. 

‘¢ It’s never too late to learn,’’ said the 
Doctor cheerfully. 

‘* What is it, a speculation or an invest- 
ment ?’’ smiling. 

‘*Is there a difference ?’’ 

‘* Considerable; ask Teddy.’’ 

‘*T don’t think I want Teddy to know 
about this, he might not approve,’’ said 
the Doctor smiling, then he asked: ‘Is 
‘cornering’ an investment or a specula- 
tion ?”’ 

‘*A speculation, most decidedly, unless 
it’s a corner lot,’’ answered the Broker in 
an amused tone. 


‘‘Then it’s a speculation. I’ve got a 


chance to make a ‘corner,’’’ said the 
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Doctor, ‘‘and I want you to make the— 
the ‘ deal,’ I think you call it.’’ 

‘“*A ‘deal,’ yes, that’s right—but a 
‘corner’ !’’ said the Broker in astonishment. 
Then it occurred to him that the Docto 
might be joking. ; 

‘*Crops or corporations ?”’ he said quiz- 
zically. 

‘‘ Neither,’’ the Doctor answered ‘with 
a slight smile. 

Then the Broker leaned forward and 
whispered mock-tragically :— 

“* Pills /” 

‘*T am quite serious,’’ said the Doctor 
with dignity, and his manner was such that 
the Broker apologized for his levity and 
asked :— 

‘<What is it, Doctor—what is it you 
want to ‘corner ’?’’ 

** Antitoxin!’ 
whispered it. 

‘*« Antitoxin ?’’ repeated the Broker in 
bewilderment. 

‘¢ Yes, it is the serum for the cure of 
diphtheria. My idea is to buy all there is 
on the market and to contract for the en- 
tire production of the laboratories for the 
next thirty or forty days.’’ 

‘*How many of these laboratories are 
there?” 

‘« Only three, and there is a prohibitive 
duty on the imported product. What do 
you think of the scheme ?’’ 

The financial side was the Broker’s first 
consideration. 

‘«Ts it expensive ?’’ he asked. 

‘* A bit.”’ 

‘« Then it will require considerable money 
to ‘corner’ it?’’ 

‘* 'Yes.*? 

‘* Have you got it ?”’ 

‘‘T’ve gathered quite a bit, say about 
half of what will be required, if my calcula- 
tions are correct.’’ 

‘« And the other half ?’’ 

‘*You must furnish that.’’ 

‘« But I never speculate,’’ protested the 
Broker. ‘I am only a broker.’’ 

‘** Any man will make a ‘ killing,’ I think 
that is the term you used, when he gets a 
chance,” said the Doctor smiling easily. 

‘«But I’ve made it a rule to never in- 
dulge,’’ the Broker objected. 

‘¢Then you'll have to break that rule, 
for you are going in with me on this thing, 
and we’ve only got a day or two to fastep 
it down.’’ 


The Doctor almost 
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The Broker raised a protesting hand, 
but the Doctor kept on. 

‘* Listen,’’ he said. ‘‘In something 
like a week a demand for antitoxin will 
spring up; in another week the demand 
will be unusually great; and from then on 
it will be unprecedented. We will have 
the entire supply in our own hands, and 
we can command any price we ask.’’ 

‘* What will create this demand ?”’ asked 
the Broker, getting interested—his specu- 
lating instincts coming to the fore. 

‘« The disease—diphtheria.’’ 

*<In what way ?’’ 

‘¢« There will be an epidemic of it.’’ 

‘< How do you know?”’ 

‘<T saw a case at the Union Station this 
morning. It was diagnosed as croup by a 
woman in short hair, short skirts, and nose 
glasses, who was taking the affected child 
to a Christian Science sanitarium for treat- 
ment,’’ explained the Doctor. 

‘‘Were you called in as a consultant ?’’ 
asked the Broker. 

‘No, but I noticed the child was sick, 
and the symptoms seemed suspicious. I 
thought the emancipated woman was the 
mother, so I asked her what was the 
matter with her child. I explained that I 
was a physician. She gave me her card, I 
forget the name, but it was followed by 
enough titular abbreviations to make King 
Edward’s court physician look dizzy.’’ 

“* Well ?”’ 

‘« Well, I managed to get a look at the 
child's throat—it was diphtheria and not 
croup!’’ said the Doctor triumphantly. 

‘You ought to have informed the 
authorities,’ said the Broker indignantly, 
‘*as becomes a proper citizen, when he 
thinks his country’s laws are being flouted. ’’ 

‘¢ It wasn’t my case,’’ said the Doctor 
shrugging his shoulders. 

‘« But it will spread all over the coun- 
try,’’ protested the Broker. 

‘‘ Certainly; and that will boom the de- 
mand for antitoxin—I thought of that at 
once.’’ 

‘But, as a doctor—’’ the Broker be- 
gan. 

‘¢ As a doctor, I am weary—the mone- 
tary side of medicine is too unsatisfactory. 
The burden of other people’s troubles 
with mere gratitude as a recompense has 
ceased to be appealing. Ever since you 
told me of that wheat ‘deal’ I’ve been on 
the lookout for a big financial opportunity, 
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and when I saw this unrecognized case of 
diphtheria I knew I had found my chance.’’ 

‘*But innocent, unprotected children 
will catch the deadly disease,’’ the Broker 
objected as a humanitarian. 

‘* Sure, and the station was unusually 
full of them. They were going out in all 
directions through various States; I took 
the trouble to inquire.’’ 

** It will be disastrous,’’ said the Broker 
frowning. 

‘* There will be a widespread epidemic, 
of course, but not necessarily disastrous; 
the antitoxin is fairly a specific for it.’’ 

‘¢ But the suffering ?”’ 

‘* It will be no greater than a food or 
fuel famine, when provisions are ‘ cor- 
nered,’’’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ The anti- 
toxin will be procurable, but at a greatly 
advanced price. Oh, there’s millions in 
it, and I am tired of poverty, utterly, 
utterly tired of it.’’ 

The Broker nodded understandingly. 

‘*And you,’’ continued the Doctor, 
‘*just think what you could do for Ted- 
dy with the millions.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the Broker, his frown re- 
laxing a little. 

‘* And there is nothing to prevent us,’’ 
the Doctor urged. 

‘* But taking an advantage like this—’’ 
began the Broker. 

‘« The laxity of the government gives us 
the opportunity and we will take advantage 
of it,’ the Doctor interrupted. 

‘‘In what way is the government to 
blame ?’’ asked the Broker quickly. 

*«In every way. If the medical supplies 
were under the supervision of the govern- 
ment, we could not ‘ corner’ antitoxin; 
if the practice of medicine was properly 
regulated, a widespread epidemic could 
not occur; if every man or woman, who 
has developed a fad and tacks on an im- 
posing but misleading degree and poses 
as a physician, was promptly suppressed, 
the possibility of these glaring mistakes 
would be averted. As it is, these things 
do occur and we simply take advantage of 
an opportunity to force a higher price on 
the consumer,”’ concluded the Doctor. 

‘¢ But if the serum is a specific, with- 
holding it will mean death.’’ 

‘*We are not withholding it,” the 
Doctor answered. ‘‘ We are merely in- 
creasing the price, by shutting out compe- 
tition in supplying an unusual demand.” 
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‘¢T see,’’ said the Broker, beginning to 
view the ‘‘deal’’ favorably. Then, after 
a slight pause, he asked: ‘*‘ About what are 
the dimensions of this scheme, Doctor ?”’ 

Then the Doctor submitted a resumé of 
his computations and the Broker went 
over them carefully. When he realized 
the almost fabulous fortune to be so easily 
acquired, he became as enthusiastic about 
it and as eager as the Doctor. When he 
had finished the calculations he asked :— 

‘* You say this demand will begin in a 
week ?”’ 

‘¢ About that; the period of incubation 
varies from two to ten days,’’ the Doctor 
replied. 

‘« Then we haven’t a moment to lose,’ 
said the Broker, wheeling round to his 
desk with sudden energy. 

‘© Then it’s a ‘ deal’ ?’’ said the Doctor. 

‘¢Sure, I’m allin,” answered the Broker 
tensely. ‘‘ Now, give me the addresses of 
these laboratories and the principal job- 
bers.’’ 

Then they began planning systematically 
to ‘‘corner’’ the antitoxin serum, with 
never a thought for results, except for the 
enormous profit the ‘‘deal’’ promised. 
They were so completely carried away by 
the vision of millions that their sense 
of human sympathy was entirely sub- 
merged. 

The Broker’s mind was quick to grasp 
both the advantages and difficulties to be 
encountered. He realized, far better than 
the Doctor could, that the ‘‘deal’’ would 
require considerable manipulation to make 
it a success. The Doctor had originated 
the primal scheme and he had shown the 
Broker the possibilities of it, but beyond 
that he had to submit to the Broker's 
superior business knowledge and take his 
orders, for the Doctor, like most of his 
professional brethren, was a child in 
finance—Teddy could beat him at any 
time, hands down. 

The Broker took care to impress upon 
the Doctor the necessity of keeping the 
newspapers in complete ignorance of the 
*< deal.’? 

‘The press, Doctor, the meddlesome 
press must know nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing,’’ said the Broker at parting. 

Teddy waylaid the Doctor in the hall as 
he was leaving. 

‘‘What’s the matter—is he sick?’ he 
asked anxiously. 
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** Sick? No, why do you ask ?” 

‘* You was so long in comin’ out,’’ said 
Teddy, ‘‘ thought mebbe it was a consul- 
tation. ”’ 

‘* No, we were just arranging alittle sur- 
prise, ’’ said the Doctor, hesitatingly. Then 
he smiled and continued on his way; but 
Teddy was not reassured. 

‘*Somep’n up,” he said, shaking his 
little head sagely. 

The Broker went into the ‘‘ deal ’’ with 
all his might, giving it his entire atten- 
tion to the exclusion of everything else. 
Quietly, and without exciting the slight- 
est comment or suspicion of his designs, 
he managed to get control of the entire 
visible supply, arranging so deftly with the 
jobbers for handling the product that they 
never suspected that a ‘‘ corner” was in 
process of forming. Even the producing 
laboratories had not the slightest idea of 
what was being planned. Their only con- 
cern was to dispose of the serum. Since 
there was no epidemic of diphtheria re- 
ported anywhere, they cared but little for 
anything beyond getting their price, so 
they caught eagerly at the opportunity to 
contract for their entire product—it sim- 
plified business transactions and saved ex- 
pense. 

It was a part of the Broker’s plan to 
raise the price on the antitoxin so grad- 
ually, when the diphtheria should begin 
to spread, that neither the trade nor the 
consumer would ever suspect the advances 
were due to any other causes than the un- 
usual demand arising from the epidemic. 
To carry out these plans effectively, re- 
quired considerable personal supervision 
and the Doctor was also pressed into 
service. He found it necessary to give 
up his practice in order to attend strictly 
to the demands of the ‘‘deal ’’; perhaps 
it was because of this withdrawal from 
the presence of the sick that he grew less 
mindful of them and their needs. 

Teddy was more and more mystified as 
the busy days went by, days of which he 
knew no more than did the public of what 
was being planned. He knew ‘‘ somep’n 
was up,’’ and he shrewdly guessed that it 
was a ‘‘deal’’ of some kind, but he could 
not determine what was being ‘‘ cornered.’’ 
He tried to piece together the chance 
words and phrases they let fall in his pres- 
ence to fit the things that were usually 
bought and sold at the Broker’s office, but 
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they bore no relation to either grain, cot- 
ton, stocks, minerals or oil. He felt that 
they must be purposely keeping it very 
quiet, for there were but few callers at the 
office, and he could find nothing in the 
market reports that pointed to any partic- 
ular manipulation. So he quietly waited 
between hope and fear for the end, won- 
dering, always, which it would be—a 
‘*coup’’ or a ‘* break.’’ 

The two men watched the newspapers 
closely, not for the market reports, but for 
the health reports, and Teddy wondered still 
more. A few cases of diphtheria were casu- 
ally reported, and there was a slight demand 
for antitoxin. Then, almost startling in 
its suddenness, came the news from various 
points of a widespread epidemic of diph- 
theria. It extended throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana 
and Illinois, while a few isolated cases be- 
gan to crop up in several other States. 

Neither the Doctor nor the Broker were 
cruel-minded men, but they were so blind- 
ed by the extraordinary wealth they ex- 
pected to acquire that they had no thought 
for anything outside of winning the ‘‘ deal.’’ 
Each new outbreak of the epidemic cre- 
ated an increased demand for the anti- 
toxin and enabled them to continue in 
gradually advancing the price, and each 
advance brought them enormous profit and 
a step nearer the realization of their dream 
of wealth. Thus it was they welcomed the 
constantly enlarging area of infection, and 
each report from a newly invaded district 
helped them to forget everything but the 
success of their ‘‘deal.’’ They even for- 
got Teddy when he remained home because 
he was not feeling well, and only remem- 
bered to continually advance the price. 

So far the mortality reports had not been 
great. As the Doctor had said, the anti- 
toxin was procurable and fond parents had 
procured it though the price was criminally 
extortionate. But what was mere money 
besides their children’s lives? Nothing at 
all, the merest trifle, but when the price 
went beyond their ability to purchase— 
then they were helpless, and the mortality 
reports began to swell. Infirmary and 
charitable hospitals were the first to suffer. 
They were crowded with orphans and the 
children of the very poor, and their means 
were no longer sufficient to procure the 
antitoxin, and children’s lives were going 
out like the snuffing of so many candles. 
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One morning the daily paper on the 
Broker’s desk bore the following announce- 
ment in startling headlines:— 


CHILDREN DISAPPEAR! 


BEFORE THE DEADLY DIPH- 
THERIA ! 


THOUSANDS OF HOMES ARE 
BEING ROBBED OF THEIR 
CHILDREN BY THE GRIM 
DEATH AS IF SWEPT 
AWAY BY THE 
INVISIBLE ! 


It is said that men forget their very souis 
at the prospect of great wealth. Perhaps 
the Broker and the Doctor had forgotten 
theirs, for they passed over this terrible 
announcement and the mortality report fol- 
lowing it to read with considerable gratifi- 
cation that the epidemic had extended to 
the Mexican border and to the Pacific 
coast. Possibly they would not even have 
been interested to know that on this same 
morning Teddy, delirious with fever and 
ousted by his sister’s husband, had been 
picked up on the street by an ambulance. 

The two manipulators were at the top of 
their bent—tense with the thirst of battle 
and selfish with the greed of money; they 
had not a single idle moment. Quite sud- 
denly, when they felt most secure, they 
found themselves plunged into a very awk- 
ward dilemma by a cipher message from 
the Philadelphia laboratory, threatening to 
break their contract if the price was not 
reduced to the public. 

‘*We ought to have bought those labor- 
atories outright instead of contracting for 
their output,’’ growled the Broker. 

‘*What are we to do about it?” asked 
the Doctor in alarm. 

‘‘ We'll see these people in person and 
make them stick to their contract.’’ 

They went together to interview the pro- 
testing firm. The Broker opened the sub- 
ject tersely and without prelude. 

‘* You get your price, why do want us to 
reduce ours ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Our reasons are purely humane,”’ said 
the manager. ‘‘The price is now exorbi- 
tant beyond all reason.’’ 

‘*Humane fiddlesticks!’’ sneered the 
Broker. ‘‘It’s an advertising scheme of 
yours at our expense.’’ 

‘‘Have either of you read this morn- 
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ing’s paper ?’’ the manager asked quietly. 
‘* No,’’ they replied. 
They were handed the latest edition, 
and in startling ‘‘scare-heads,’’ they 
read :— 


THE MOST DASTARDLY CRIME 
OF HISTORY! 


A «CORNER "IN ANTITOXIN. 


Last night, in the charity ward of 
the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
through the delirium of a little waif, 
smitten with the dread diphtheria, 
the first inkling of a ‘‘ corner” in 
antitoxin was brought to light. 
The interne and the nurse of the 
ward were regretting aloud that they 
had no antitoxin to give to their 
suffering charges, when the boy, as 
if in a lucid moment asked :— 

‘« What's antitoxin, doctor?” 

‘‘A cure for diphtheria,” the in- 
terne answered. 

‘‘Oh!” cried the boy, ‘then 
that’s what they've ‘ cornered!’” 

Then he grew delirous again and 
nothing more could be learned, but 
every effort— 


The Broker suddenly clutched the Doc- 
tor’s arm as if in agony and cried:— 

‘Oh, Doctor, it’s Teddy!’’ 

And the Doctor repeated in a whis 
per:— 

‘‘ Teddy!”’ 

Then these two men, who had strode 
into the office as if clothed with power 
and authority, hurriedly stole away, silent 
with a horrible, terrible misery. On reach- 
ing the hospital their first inquiry was for 
Teddy and they went to him at once. 
Their souls quivered as they looked down 
upon the child’s wasted, shrunken form. 
Death did not seem far away. 

‘*What have you done for him ?” asked 
the Doctor of the nurse. 

‘< All that we could,’’ said the nurse 
coldly. 

‘* Antitoxin ?’? the Doctor questioned. 

‘*We could not obtain it—this is a 
charity ward,’’ said the nurse. 

The Doctor drew out some tubes of the 
serum that he happened to have in his 
pocket and he gave them to her. 

‘< Too late,’’ she said in a tone of con- 
demnation. 
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‘« Intubation been tried ?’ 

‘< Yes; it was a failure.’’ 

‘«Why not tracheotomy ?’’ 

‘« Useless, the surgeon said so and he 
ought to know,”’ she said spitefully. 

‘* But it is the one thing that might 
save his life,’’ said the Doctor. 

‘« Then do it,’’ begged the Broker, ‘‘ do 
it, Doctor, we must save his life, he’ must 
not suffer for what we have done.”’ 

‘The surgeon isn’t here and he left 
orders to let the boy alone,’’ said the nurse 
stiffly. 

The Doctor’s eyes narrowed swiftly and 
his lips tightened. 

‘«Get me the necessary instruments and 
prepare the patient for a tracheotomy at 
once,’’ he ordered. 

The nurse hesitated, but the Doctor’s 
frown and the look he gavesent her 
away. 

The preparations and the unusual scenes 
of the hospital unnerved the Broker. 

‘‘ Doctor, I am going, I can’t stand it 
any longer,’’ he whispered, white lipped. 
‘*Send me word of the—the—result.’’ 

The Doctor nodded, he could not trust 
himself to speak. 

‘‘TIs there anything I can do?’’ asked 
the Broker at the door. 

‘¢ Yes, we can save thousands of children 
yet, by turning the antitoxin free to the 
public,’’ said the Doctor. 

‘«Free—yes, that’s it, free—I never 
thought of it,’’ said the Broker, a hopeful 
light coming into his dull, tired eyes. 

‘¢ Be quick about it,’’ the Doctor’s voice 
had a note of command in it—he had 
come back to his own. 

‘<T’ll wire,’’ said the Broker. 

Then he was gone and the Doctor 
turned to the operation, cool and decisive. 

There was a gush of dark, carbonized 
blood into the Doctor’s face and a swift, 
glad rush of air into the choking lungs; 
then the tubes were soon put in place and 
Teddy breathed again. 

The Broker had finished his telegrams 
and sat in his office waiting for a message 
from the hospital, as a murderer awaits 
his sentence. Then it came:— 


‘«¢ Teddy reviving. Have used the antitoxin. 
Hope for recovery.” 


THE Doctor, 
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Marquis Hirobumi Ito, Founder of Modern Japan. 


THE FUTURE OF JAPAN* 


With Special Reference to the Chinese Problem 


By Marquis Ito 


WAS one of the first Japan- 
ma ese to visit foreign lands, 
and was only able to do so 
by stealth, escaping to 
Shanghai in 1863. The 
country was only just 
opened to foreign intercourse, and Japan- 
ese subjects were no’ yet allowed to leave 
the country. 

I have always been very much in favor 
of the adoption of the principles of Western 
civilization by Japan, and I have been en- 
abled to use my services in the direction 
of assisting the present progress and trans- 
formation in Japan’s estate. In the thirty- 
four years during which I have held office 
I have always tried to help, and sometimes 
even to force on antagonistic spirits, 
measures necessary for the growth of 





modern Japan. From the beginning we 
realized fully how necessary it was that the 
Japanese people should not only adopt 
Western methods, but should also speedily 
become competent to do without the aid 
of foreign instruction and supervision. In 
the early days we brought many foreigners 
to Japan to help to introduce modern 
methods, but we always did it in such a 
way as to enable the Japanese students to 
take their rightful place in the nation after 
they had been educated. I must say that 
sometimes the foreigners, and even the 
foreign nations themselves, endeavored 
to take advantage of the Japanese inex- 
perience by passing men off as experts 
when they really knew next to nothing of 
the subjects for which they were engaged. 
Wewere, however, able to secure the serv- 


* This article was written during the negotiations with Russia which preceded the war.— 
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ices of many excellent men whose names 
are still honored in Japan, although they 
themselves have long since left her shores. 

On the occasion of my second visit to 
London as one of the Ambassadors of our 
country, it was suggested to me that it 
would be most beneficial to establish a 
special Engineering College in Japan, 
where every branch of engineering should 
betaught. Such a college would be quite 
unique, no other nation having one. The 
idea seemed a very good one, and on my 
return to Japan I took the necessary steps, 
and with the assistance of foreign profes- 
sors we founded an Engineering College, 
now incorporated in the Tokyo University. 
From this institution have come the 
majority of engineers who are now working 
the resources and industries of Japan. I 
consider the establishment of this college 
as one of the most important factors in the 
development of Japan of to-day. 

It was most necessary that Japan should 
not only be educated, but also provided 
with suitable codes of laws, before there 
could be any question of a revision of the 
treatise with foreign nations, and for a con- 
siderable time all our efforts were turned in 
this direction. 

There are two eventsin Japanese history 
that have been all-important. The first 
was the change of regime of government 
of the country and the promulgation of the 
Constitution, and the other was the Chino- 
Japanese War. I spent much time away 
from Japan studying the Constitutions of 
various countries; the Emperor having or- 
dered me to undertake the arduous task 
of framing a draft of the new Japanese 
Constitution. The work was very difficult 
and necessitated much thought. Never 
before had there been a Constitution, in 
the modern sense of the word, in Japan, 
to help me to know what were the most 
vital points to be provided for in the new 
code. The country had been so essen- 
tially a non-constitutional and feudal one 
that it was difficult to sit down on the de- 
bris of its past history and prepare off-hand 
a Constitution for it; and even when I had 
decided as to what was most necessary, it 
required very great care to insure the 
proper working and execution of the vari- 
ous provisions. I had always to remem- 
ber that my work was intended as a perma- 
nent measure, and therefore I had to ex- 
amine ail the possible effects likely to arise 
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from it in the distant future. Above all, 
there was the pre-eminent importance to 
be attached to the necessity of safeguard- 
ing the sacred and traditional rights of the 
Sovereign. With the assistance of my sec- 
retaries and collaborators—all of them as 
devoted to the work as myself—I accom- 
plished my task as well as I could, and it 
is not without some satisfaction that I see 
that it has not been found necessary to 
amend the Constitution since its promul- 
gation. 

The old election law, however, having 
been found unsatisfactory, we have intro- 
duced an improved one, one of the princi- 
pal changes in which is that the voting is 
by secret ballot, instead of by signed bal- 
lot, as at present; another important change 
being the insertion of provisions for more 
ample representation of commercial and 
industrial elements of the country, and the 
business tax. According to the new law, if 
any candidate should resort to corrupt means 
to secure his election, the proceedings would 
become, owing to the secrecy of the ballot, 
much more uncertain and much more 
costly than at present. This new law was 
experimented with at the election of 1902. 

I have always recognized the vital im- 
portance of a supremely efficient navy and 
army. The former is made the more im- 
portant by our insular position. Our pro- 
gramme of naval expansion laid down after 
the Chinese War in 1895 is practically com- 
pleted, and Japan possesses now a homo- 
geneous and powerful modern fleet. In 
its numbers are included several of the 
largest and best armed battleships and 
cruisers, and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Japanese sailors and 
officers are fully as efficient in every respect 
as the ships they man. Our navy is largely 
of British construction, and we have made 
that country our model in this department, 
although, following the principles that have 
enabled us to make our progress in the 
past, we are always anxious and ready to 
take advantage of improvements from any 
source. 

Although it has been necessary first of 
all to develop our fleet, the army, too, has 
not been neglected. It has been more 


than doubled of late, and has now .a war 
footing of over five hundred thousand men. 
The bold experiment of conscription, tried 
at the beginning of the New Era, has 
proved itself on many occasions—notably, 




















the Satsuma Rebellion, the Chinese War, 
and the Boxer outbreak. - On the last oc- 
casion the Japanese army was enabled to 
play a very great part in the relief of 
Peking, and showed to the other allies a 
striking illustration of organization, morale, 
personnel, and equipment; and _ this 
efficiency and thoroughness are to be 
found through and through our army sys- 
tem..- First based on French, and later on 
German models, with foreign instructors, 
the Japanese army has since developed a 
model of its own, and has proved its capa- 
bility of training and further developing 
itself. 

In commercial and industrial matters 
Japan is becoming well established, and is 
making secure her hold upon the markets 
of the Far East. The resources of the 
country are very good, the coal supply 
especially being abundant. Although 
many of the beds are not of first-class 
quality, still, the fact that there is an abun- 
dance of coal is a very important factor in 
the national economy and _ strength. 
Besides coal, there are considerable 
oil deposits in the northern provinces 
of Japan, and these are now begin- 
ning to be systematically worked in 
connection with the Standard Oil Trust. 
The iron deposits are also considerable, 
but largely undeveloped as yet, Japan re- 
lying on foreign countries for the greater 
portion of her present supply of iron ore. 
Copper, a metal of which the importance 
becomes yearly greater, found and 
worked in very considerable quantities. 

Japan’s financial position is by no means 
so bad as often depicted, thanks to the 
growing material prosperity of the empire. 
When the effects of the economic depres- 
sion of 1900-01 shall have passed away, 
Japan will advance still more rapidly than 
at present. 

But whatever causes may have helped 
Japan in her progress, and however much 
we may have been instrumental in the 
achievements of the past years, they become 
insignificant when compared to what the 
country owes to His Majesty the Emperor. 
The Imperial will has ever been the guid- 
ing star of the nation. Whatever may have 
been the work done by those who, like 
myself, tried to assist him in his enlightened 
government, it could not have achieved 
such wonderful results had it not been for 
the great, progressive and wise influence 
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of His Majesty the Emperor, ever behind 


each new measure or reform. From the 
Emperor, Japan has learned that lesson 
which has made her what she is at present. 

Is there any country in the Orient, ex- 
cept Japan, which preserves the full right 
of an independent State? A country can- 
not be said to have preserved the full right 
of independence unless it is able to exer- 
cise its own jurisdiction freely, and con- 
duct its own administration without restric- 
tion in the interior. Then, what is the 
case with Japan? Preserving the full right 
of independence, she has now brought all 
the foreigners residing within her empire 
under her own jurisdiction and administra- 
tion, and is protecting them like the sub- 
jects of the empire. Such being the case, 
it is not exaggeration to say that Japan far 
surpasses all the rest of the Orient. 

As for the State finance, I firmly believe 
that the Government has proper schemes 
for administering the State affairs and un- 
dertaking various public enterprises in a 
most satisfactory manner with the present 
resources of the country, and that the re- 
adjustment of the finance will be perfectly 
effected in future by means of the increase 
or reduction of tax, according to circum- 
stances. Another important question of 
the day is that of our military armaments. 
It is very easy to speak of the completion 
of armaments, but when we undertake this 
great task practically, we shall meet with 
many difficulties on account of the fact 
that it extends over a number of years. 
Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that the 
completion of armaments will be promptly 
effected to our entire satisfaction. 

Besides the complete victory in the war 
with Chinaand the success of treaty revision, 
Japan may be proud of the speediness of 
her material progress, because she has 
made a progress seldom paralleled in the 
modern history of the world. For instance, 
the system of conscription having been 
introduced into our country shortly after 
the abolition of a long-rooted feudal sys- 
tem, it seemed to foreigners improbable 
that it would be successfully carried out; 
but it was introduced easily and perfectly, 
and may serve as a demonstration of how 
Japan surpasses her neighboring countries, 
China and Corea. 

Next we come to the marked develop- 
ment of the national resources. Accord- 
ing to the statistics of our foreign trade 
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for 1872 and 1873, the total amount of our 
annual exports and imports stood then at 
about thirty million yen* only, while it rose 
to over four hundred and forty million yen 
in 1898, the rapid increase being unex- 
ampled anywhere else in the world. And, 
furthermore, our commerce and industry 
have suddenly made a marked progress 
since the year 1885 or thereabouts. When 
I was still holding the office of Premier, I 
made a full investigation of the general 
features of our commercial and industrial 
progress, and found that the total amount 
of capital invested in various enterprises 
of the country stood then at about nine 
hundred million yen. Of course, this 
figure represents the aggregate sum of the 
authorized capital, and I cannot now tell 
you the exact amount of the capital actually 
paid up, but I think the latter may be 
safely estimated at about five hundred 
million yen. It is true that there are in- 
cluded in this figure those funds needed 
for the undertaking of Government works, 
such as the construction of railways, the 
extension of telegraphic service, etc. But, 
at any rate, it is certain that such a large 
amount of capital has been invested in vari- 
ous enterprises of the country. Thus, 
commercial and industrial enterprises of 
various kinds have sprung up in Japan in 
recent years with such rapid strides as is 
seldom seen in the newly developed 
countries of the world; and in this respect 
she does not stand behind the European 
States, with the exception of rich countries 
such as Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Russia. Then we may fairly say that 
our national resources have made a marvel- 
ously rapid development in recent years. 
The population of Japan has increased 
over ten million since the Restoration. In 
this connection I made full investigation 
of old official records concerning the popu- 
lation, and found, strange to say, that the 
increase of our population was very slow in 
the time of the Tokugawa Shogunate. Ac- 
cording to the official estimates made in 
the Genroku era, our total population 
numbered only twenty-six million or twenty- 
seven million, notwithstanding the fact that 
it made an unprecedented increase in the 
said era, while its numbers have increased 
by over ten million during the past thirty 
years only. It is evident that such an in- 
crease of population would not be made 
* A silver yen—52.8 cents of our money. 


unless it was accompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase of the national wealth, for a 
man can find employment only when there 
is a place to use his labor, and thereby 
secure a means of livelihood. Then, the 
great increase of population may be taker 
as another good evidence of the marked 
development of our national wealth. 

However, if we wish to compete suc- 
cessfully with the nations of the world, 
we must co-operate with the Government 
to devise a scheme for the gradual pro- 
gress of the country. It must be remem- 
bered that the greater the progress is of a 
country, the greater is the increase of its 
national wealth and prestige, though at the 
same time its people are compelled to take 
a greater responsibility upon themselves. 
For should the national wealth be greatly 
increased, and the country be regarded by 
other Powers as one of the powerful 
States of the world, those powers would 
certainly watch every action of the country. 
Our earnest desire is to make the country 
continue in its progress permanently, with- 
out a stop of a single moment, but it is not 
an easy task todo so. In some cases we 
may be exposed to such a danger as to in- 
jure our national prestige, should we under- 
take the proceedings on that occasion. It 
is therefore very necessary for us always 
to act with great caution; particularly must 
we refrain from the abuse of military power, 
for if we abuse military power, and suffer a 
complete defeat, not only our national pres- 
tige is greatly injured, but the ruin of the 
country is not unlikely. 

The future of China is a question of the 
world, not of the Far East only. Then, 
the following questions may be asked:— 
What will be the future state of affairs in 
China? What position will Japan hold in 
China in future, who has a much greater 
interest there than anyone on account of 
her being situated in such close neighbor- 
hood? In answer, I can but say that it is 
at present too difficult to express any defi- 
nite opinion. Since the war with Japan, 
China has been exposed to an increasing 
danger day by day, and almost all the 
powers of the world have had close rela- 
tions with China from various causes. This 
state of things makes me think that it is 
very necessary for China to maintain her 
own independence at this juncture, and to 
take steps to place her country on a firm 
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foundation; while, on the other hand, this 
line of action on the part of Japan lays her 
open to the thought held by some, that 
Japan has a great interest indirectly in the 
independence of China. This was the 
reason of my making a tour of China, and 
having interviews with notable Chinese 
statesmen, who, having the great respect 
and esteem of the people, are holding the 
administrative power of the State, and ex- 
pressing to them my views on the most 
important subjects which ought to have 
their careful consideration. On my in- 
spection of the actual condition of China, 
I found that, although she is now run- 
ning a danger day by day which might 
plead for prompt action, it would be diffi- 
cult to reform at once the prevailing 
customs and usages, as well as the pres- 
ent system of administration, which has 
been handed down from ancient times, 
and thereby improve the state of things 
in the country. It must be admitted 
that many favorable opportunities to carry 
out these reforms have already been 
missed. Thus, in the interviews which 
I often had during my stay there, with 
the notable Chinese statesmen, I expressed 
my views above referred to, and they all 
agreed in theory, but unanimously said 
that it would be very hard to carry out 
such reforms as I suggested. 

China possesses avast dominion of many 
times the total area of Japan, and her 
population is not less than ten times that 
of the latter. She is abundant in prod- 
ucts, with facilities for inland naviga- 
tion; her people are generally very dili- 
gent, and the condition of their life very 
low. If, therefore, the proper method 
of improving her commerce and industry 
were adopted in China, she would be able 
to produce abundant commodities to sup- 
ply almost all the markets of the world. 
Unfortunately, however, she could not 
adopt such a wise policy in the past on 
account of her adherence to old usages, 
and even the adoption of it in the future 
seems doubtful, as it seems to be im- 
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probable that she will exert herself to 
promote her domestic commerce and in- 
dustry to a great extent. Such being 
the case, several Powers of the world are 
competing with one another to develop 
the abundant resources of China with 
their own funds by means of the con- 
struction of railways, the setting up of vari- 
ous industries, the undertaking of mining 
operations, etc. If the resources of China, 
whose population numbers over four hun- 
dred million, are greatly developed by 
foreigners, our trade with China is sure 
to make marked progress, and we shall 
be able to supply that neighboring country 
with large quantities of commodities be- 
fore it becomes fully developed. 

The foreign trade of Japan has made 
considerable progress since the Restora- 
tion of 1868, with the United States of 
America as her best customer. But we 
must not rest contented with this, but 
try to make China a great market for 
our products, In my opinion, China isa 
country to demand our products to a much 
greater extent, and to become our best 
customer in the future, so that it behooves 
us to always pay a keen attention to the 
state of affairs in that country. 

It will be seen from the above state- 
ments that, merely from the point of view 
of our trade relations with China, it is 
a very important question which requires 
our careful consideration. Besides, we 
have a great interest in the changes of 
the political state of affairs in China, so 
that in some cases our country might stand 
in such a position as not to be able to look 
upon them with passive inactivity. Under 
these circumstances, it is very necessary 
for our country to complete its military 
preparations and to put the state of finance 
upon a sound basis as soon as possible. I 
think the Government should be bending 
their efforts toward making various neces- 
sary preparations, but the people must 
also bear the above facts in their minds 
and take steps to provide for contin- 
gencies. 


Notr:— Readers interested in preserving this article by Marquis Ito, may care to know that 
it ts to be incorporated in a forthcoming volume entitled ‘‘ Japan by the /Japanese.’’— The 
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THE BATTLE OF YALU RIVER. 
AS I SAW IT 


By a Brigade Commander in the Japanese Army 


Japanese custom revolts at the idea of the exploitation of the army by any of its officers 
The name of the field officer who wrote the vivid description of this first conflict in history 
between the troops of Japan and of Europe is therefore withheld, but it is known to the 
Editors, who are willing to guarantee the genuineness of this article. 


T is the second day of May, and here I 
am at Antung, stealing—which does not 
sound either dutiful or correct—the first 

opportunity to jot down a few things that 
came and went before my eyes in the cross- 
ing of the Yalu. 

Yesterday!—I do not know what shade 
of red History would paint that day. 
The crossing of the Yalu ? the occupation 
of Kiuliencheng? and, the greatest of all, 
can an Oriental power meet on equal foot- 
ing an army of the West and manage to 
entertain it at all?—these were the ques- 
tions which troubled many a mind. As 
the luck would have it we were honored in 
helping to bring these questions to a rather 
happy conclusion. Gods are partial after 
ali. 

The sun fell upon the last day of the 
fourth moon of the thirty-seventh year of 
Meiji. 

The moon was dreaming over the sleep 
of things; the night was beautiful. By 
about midnight all preparations came to an 
end. I looked out upon the Yalu. _ Rip- 
ples were all silver. Beyond, silken fogs 
were kidnapping the hill ranges which raced 
up the Yalu from Husan (Tiger Hill), and 
also those along the Ai to Yusukau, and 
they looked for all the world like a dragon 
asleep in banks of clouds. The moon, 
which seemed to be indifferent to our pa- 
tience, neither hastened nor slowed down her 
pace by so much as.a moment, and in her 
serene manner fell finally upon the western 
sea. Upon the silent wavelets of the Yalu 
fell the pallor of the break of day. 

The fogs which screened the sleeping 
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Russians on the other side of the river pre- 
vented our gunners to open fire with the 
first waking of day. It was close on seven 
o’clock, with the lifting of the mists, that 
the hostile positions came to view. All 
along the line our guns seatched the Rus- 
sians. Precisely at eight o'clock, as was 
planned, the general order for attack was 
given. 

Before us was the stretch of sand. Cul- 
tivated fields patched it. It was about fif- 
teen hundred meters in distance. Beyond 
that was the Ai River. The stream was 
about two hundred meters wide, and at the 
point we were expected to ford the water 
came up to our breast. Now in all the 
fifteen hundred meter stretch of soft sand 
there was not a shelter for our men. To 
be sure there had been a number of Korean 
huts, but these the Russians took care to 
burn’ down to the ground. Now what 
our men did was simply this: we rushed 
over this stretch of sand, waded through 
the water and took the Russian positions 
across the river within one hour and thirty 
minutes. Mind you, the Russians had all 
the magnificent advantages which nature 
had built as if she were building a huge 
fortress in the early days of creation against 
the tides of the river and of the sea. It is 
small wonder, therefore that the foreign 
military attaches and newspaper correspond- 
ents were taken by surprise. Especially 
those of Great Britain and of the United 
States seemed to take an unlimited delight 
in watching the manner in which we car- 
ried the positions. After the battle I 
heard a number of foreign attaches say 
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among themselves that Russia was the big- 
gest fake that they ever saw. One of the 
gentlemen, from a power that is more 
friendly to Russia than to us, remarked to 
one of our staff officers and said: ‘‘ I sup- 
pose your Second Division is a model 
division among your army?” ‘I would 
not be surprised,’’ was the reply, ‘‘if you 
would not hesitate to count it as the model 
of army divisions of the world.’’ A bitter 
smile which rose to the lips of the foreigner 
was not quite becoming, but happily he did 
not seem to be aware of it. 

As I was rushing over the sandy stretch 
in front of the Kiuliencheng I almost stum- 
bled over a private who was seriously 
wounded, spite of blazing haste as I then 
was, I could not stand the temptation of 
stooping over the poor fellow. I said: 
‘*Are you wounded ?’’ On the pallor of 
his face broke a broad smile, he raised his 
hand—he said, in a voice as slender as a 
cobweb thread, ‘‘ His Majesty, Banjai,’’ 
then he added, ‘‘ Oh! it is very slight; let 
your heart be at ease. Only I pray you 
to bring the battle to a victory for our 
country. ” 

I rushed on. Another body became 
entangled between my legs. Looking down 
I found that he was about to cross into the 
Unknown. Before I knew what I was 
doing, I paused; stooped over him. He 
tried to talk. He could not. Then he 
pointed to his waist, where was a belt of 
cartridges, and his tremulous fingers tried, 
because his voice refused him and his 
tongue still, o tell me what was in his 
mind,—he tried to tell me that it was his 
desire that a better man than he should 
take that cartridge belt and send the shots 
home to the Russians on the other side of 
the river. I unstrapped it, threw it toa 
fellow who was brushing past me. As I 
jumped into the river to ford it there was 
a terrific shower of shots from the other 
side. Nothing prevented the Russians on 
the ‘‘ Bowl Hill’’ and on the walls of Kiu- 
liencheng from picking us as fast as*they 
could feed their rifles. Just then, not far 
from where I was wading, a bullet struck 
a soldier in the arm which was supporting 
his rifle. At once he turned to his neigh- 
bor and shoved his rifle into his care. 
The arm which was, broken happened, 
very happily, to be his left. With his 
right hand he unsheathed his sword and, 
without stopping one second, he rushed 
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on frantically, his sword flashing over the 
rushing waters of the Ai. This fellow was 
not able to handle the gun, but he was de- 
termined to treat his Russian friends to a 
taste of the Nippon sword. There was a 
fellow to the right of him somewhat above 
the stream, who was also pushing ahead. 
Suddenly he turned a somersault in the 
stream. The stream brought him down 
rather close to where I was wading, and he 
gained his feet almost in front of me. He 
seemed to be dazed for a fraction of a sec- 
ond. He raised his hand to his forehead 
from which blood was dripping. It was 
very evident that a spent bullet hit him 
upon the forehead and knocked him down 
into the water. He dug his finger into the 
bullet hole. The bullet did not strike him 
square against the forehead, it glanced 
around his head, piercing the skin only, 
and stopped just above his temple. He 
stuck his finger into the hole and took out 
the bullet. He looked at it curiously for 
about a tenth of a second and put it into his 
pocket, and rushed straight ahead. I saw 
two soldiers who were pretty badly shot, 
one of them had at least three bullet 
wounds. The only thought of these men 
seemed to be to conceal their wounds. 
They hurried into the thick of the fray— 
and upon them was that thievish air which 
you sometimes catch in a bad boy or a man 
who is hounded—the air which seemed so 
ill at ease on the face of a Nippon soldier, 
and so striking, too, because so rare. They 
were frightened, these fellows who laughed 
in the face of death, lest they might be 
caught by the hospital corps. 

Were you upon the hilltop in the quiet 
of Korean hills, free from the fever of fight 
in your blood, the wounded of that May 
day must have seemed so many lunatics. 
Even in the frenzy of pushing on (always 
rushing ahead—it mattered not where),the 
sight of many a wounded man made me 
pause; very often they compelled me totake 
to my handkerchief—think of a soldier of 
Nippon shedding tears in the very thick of a 
battle! And the reason why I did not over- 
whelm them with praise was simply because 
my tears drowned my voice. So it came 
to pass that one could see a very singular 
sight all over the blood-red field—the 
heavily wounded always smiling, some of 
them laughing, and the men who are sound 
were everywhere weeping, touched at the 
sight of the wounded comrades, 
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Now, with a number of men under my 
command, this was the first call of the Flag 
to tell History what make of men they 
were. I knew that our men were brave; 
I knew also that for them death had a 
sniling face, provided always that it was 
for His Majesty. Nevertheless these were 
new soldiers; and what commander could 
be sure of untried men? The coolness and 
steadiness with which they met the situa- 
tion quite surprised their officers. Our 
commander-in-chief was gracious enough 
io sey of them that rarely, even in maneu- 
vers at home, their behavior was excelled. 


Captain Yoshida rushed up a hill to the 
north of Kiuliencheng; as he drove off the 
enemy from the height, there burst a shell 
in the midst of his men, killing and wound- 
ing over twenty of them. Captain Yoshida 
knew the importance of this point. It 
commanded a slender thread of Russian 
retreat. A few guns atop of it, ably served, 
could turn the masterly retreat of our 
friends into a rout. It must have been 
very important indeed and its importance 
very apparent; even the Russians saw it. 
So soon as it was occrpied by our men 
they deluged it with their gunfire; they 
smothered it with the smoke of shrapnels 
and the dust of common shells which 
plowed it. The captain stood amid the 
tempest of fire and iron, refusing to move 
one inch. His coolness was superhuman; 
it fell upon his men like a magic presence 
of the divine. The sight of him seemed 
to make the men forget that there ever was 
a bursting shell. They mounted the guns 
at last which told so fearfully as soon as the 
‘¢ Bowl Hill’’ was abandoned. 

The enemy on this occasion certainly 
fought with credit. Our gunfire was sav- 
age; we had an advantage in the number 
of our guns. When the earth beneath 
their feet was shaking quite as much as the 
air above their heads, doggedly they held 
to their position. Wonderfully well, too, 
did they stick to their ground when our 
assaulting parties were clearing their 
trenches with the points of their bayonets. 
As to their officers, permit me to add 
here that I saw them running back and 
forth in the torrents of shots and shells 
from us, and directed the fighting lines 
with calmness. When we had outflanked 
them and they were forced to retire, 
they disputed with us almost every foot 


of the ground. They took every advan- 
tage which geography offered to them; 
they did not fail to cover their retreat as 
much as the circumstances allowed on 
this occasion. 

It was at the time when the fording of 
the river was decided upon. The officers 
wanted a small band of picked out men to 
whom death for the country was more 
pleasing than luxury. - They wished these 
men to set the pace for their comrades. By 
the way of experiment some of us called 
for volunteers. Promptly everybody under 
my command offered himself, so the ex- 
periment was not a brilliant success. Now 
I have had under me the men of the North 
Seas; in our country, as you know, there 
is a common saying that runs something 
like the following: ‘*The men of ihe 
Northern Seas are rather primitive in their 
devotion to the Samurai ideal; they are 
somewhat lacking in that dauntless bravery 
common to children of the Samurai.’’ 
Moreover, these men had never been tried 
on a great battlefield; they were an un- 
known quantity to commanding officers. 
This was the virgin battlefield in which 
they were to show what they could do. 
Naturally I was somewhat anxious. A few 
minutes which they took in fording the 
river, however, was quite enough for them 
to write, in their all-silent way, a deathless 
chapter in history. Rarely have I seen 
either among the veterans of the Restora- 
tion of ’67 or of the China-Nippon war of 
ten years ago, the daring energy and per- 
sistence shown on this day by these men 
under me. 

We have all heard that on a rare occasion 
now and then, and only when he is be- 
sieged—when provision is out, when am- 
munition chest is empty, when starvation 
has broken the heart and muscle of the 
Russian—he sometimes permits himself to 
see the wisdom and grace of a white flag. 
Never before in the history of the world’s 
military operations have we heard that the 
Russian laid down his arms on the field of 
battle, his belt full of cartridges and his 
comrades fighting all about him. These 
men of the North Sea, of the Sixteenth 
Regiment Infantry of the Fifteenth Brigade 
of the Second Division, therefore, have the 
proud distinction of giving to those fond 
of tales of the brave the first heroic instant 
when the Russian in the very thickest of 
the fight raised a white flag. 


























Edward Butler, of St. Louis. 


FROM BLACKSMITH TO BOSS 


The Story of the Shrewdest Manipulator in Municipal Politics 


By Joseph J. McAuliffe 


GREAT race was to be run on Long 
Island. Hiram Woodruff, owner of 
Kimball Jack, had backed his faith 
with his money onthe result. Preparatory 
to the race, Kimball Jack lost a shoe. 
‘««Ed,’’ said Woodruff to the stable boy, 
‘‘take the horse to the shop and have him 
shod.’’ 


The blacksmith’s shop was a mile away. 
The stable boy rode the racer to the 
shop. He found no one there. There 
was a woman in the house back of the shop 
and she said the blacksmith was too drunk 
to come down. 

Knowing the importance of his errand, 
the stable boy did what has been charac- 
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teristic of him ever since. He found a 
way out. 

He picked up a shoe weighing two 
pounds. ‘That will fit,’’ he said, 
measuring with his eye, and he proceeded 
to nail it on tight. Then he went back. 
Woodruff looked at the shoe and shook his 
head. The other shoes were light; this 
was heavy. He reprimanded the boy, but 
it was too late to withdraw his horse from 
the race. 

To Woodruff’s astonishment, Kimball 
Jack won, cut down his own record and 
came in without a mark of his knees inter- 
fering. 

The horse had a defect on the foot the 
boy had shod. The knees always inter- 
fered, but in this race he lifted his weighted 
hoof so that they did not strike and from 
that simple fact, fifty years ago, horsemen 
learned the use of weights on the hoofs of 
horses to make them step high. 

Woodruff’s stable boy quit the race track 
to pull the heavy pole that works the big 
bellows. He took,Horace Greeley’s ad- 
vice and came West. St. Louis, before the 
Civil War, was little more than a thriving 
village. 

Edward Butler had no money, no friends, 
no kin, none to whom he could turn for 
counsel or encouragement, 

But— e 

He found a way out. 

To-day the ‘‘ stable boy’’ of Long Is- 
land is the dominant political master of the 
fourth city of the Union. He has a for- 
tune of five million dollars. His holdings 
embrace a dozen blacksmith shops, two 
theaters and blocks upon blocks of im- 
proved city real estate. He is the con- 
trolling genius of several semi-public cor- 
porations and a heavy stockholder in some 
of St Louis’ largest financial institutions. 
The dictator of the Municipal Assembly, 
he is recognized as the most powerful ally 
of corporations seeking favors and fran- 
chises from that body. 

In his sixty-ninth year, Edward Butler 
—still rugged, self assertive, arrogant, vin- 
dictive and uncompromising—shows the 


. scars of many hard-fought battles. 


Twice within a short period he has faced 
the law on charges of bribery growing out 
of the wholesale corruption of public 
officials, and won. Had he lost, the peni- 
tentiary would nave been his fate. 

‘*T admit I am no saint, neither am I 


half so black as the reformers paint me,’’ 
is Butler’s self-satisfied estimate of his own 
good and evil traits. 

Of his childhood days Edward Butler 
remembers little. Born in Ireland, his 
parents died when he was quite young, 
and at the age of fourteen he set out for 
America, accompanied by a party of ad- 
venturous lads like himself. The party 
separated in New York, and Butler was 
left to paddle his own canoe. 

St. Louis had not been his home a year 
when he owned a profitable interest in a 
blacksmith shop; at the end of two years 
the sign above the door read: ‘‘ Edward 
Butler, sole proprietor.”’ 

With no education, save the precarious 
scraps picked up from his associates at the 
blacksmith’s forge, but blessed by a quick, 
native wit, with a muscular frame capable 
of enduring any physical hardship, an 
abundance of grit, self-reliance, determi- 
nation and hard common sense; big hearted, 
glib-tongued and coarsely diplomatic, the 
young blacksmith slipped gracefully into 
the arena of politics. 

Tom Allen, a famous pugilist of the 
Seventies, was the boss of the First Ward, 
in which Butler lived. One day the black- 
smith noticed Allen earnestly conversing 
with a well-dressed, intelligent looking 
stranger. Out of curiosity he asked Allen 
the man’s name. 

‘‘Oh, he is the president of the Cass 
Avenue Street Railway Company,’’ replied 
Allen. ‘‘ He wants to lay two more blocks 
of track and I am_ going to get the bill 
through the Assembly for him.’’ Butler 
meditated a moment, then walked slowly 
away. 

If he could control the politics of the 
First Ward, was the thought which flashed 
through his mind, he could also control the 
representative’s vote. Now, he reasoned, 
if he could control the representative’s 
vote, he would be able, probably, to se- 
cure a contract from the street car com- 
pany to shoe its mules. 

The problem was simplicity itself. At 
the succeeding election the blacksmith 
made his debut as an active politician. He 
startled the opposition by subscribing ten 
dollars to defray the expenses of the Dem- 
ocratic candidate. He patronized the 
saloons and bought drinks for the ‘*‘ boys.’’ 
The generosity of the new Richmond de- 
lighted the workers and sent Butler’s can- 
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didate to the House of Delegates. Six 
months afterward the vilage blacksmith 
got a big contract from the street car com- 
pany. Shop No. 2 was opened. 

Butler’s friendships widened. “Gradu- 
ally he extended his influence to other 
wards. In a few years his grip on the 
Municipal Assembly was complete. In 
every campaign, from the day he defeated 
the prize-fighter at the polls, Edward But- 
ler has paid the expenses of various aspi- 
rants for the House of Delegates and the 
Council, in some instances the individual 
contributions amounting to a thousand dol- 
lars. 

James Campbell, one of the moving 
spirits in the consolidation of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific, and the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railroad Companies, 
and John Scullin, a multi-millionaire street 
car magnate, were contemporaries of young 
Butler. They had more brains than money. 
Together Scullin and Campbell began the 
construction of street railroads, issuing 
bonds to defray the cost. 

In return for the blacksmith’s legislative 
services they sent all of the companies’ 
horses and mules to him to be shod, and 
let him in on the ‘‘ ground floor ’’ of spec- 
ulative deals. 

Then a man named Goodenough came 
along. Goodenough invented a patent 
horseshoe and he wanted Butler to put it 
on the market. 

‘*Tf you'll give me the sole agency for 
the West, I'll accept,’’ said Butler. Good- 
enough agreed. The first year’s receipts 
from this source netted the blacksmith fif- 
teen thousand dollars. In a decade the 
revenue had doubled. 

The year 1880 witnessed a boom for the 
Western metropolis. With a population 
of three hundred thousand St. Louis began 
a march of phenomenal progress. Butler 
saw the drift of things. He bought real 
estate. For every dollar invested he got 
two dollars back. 

Capital flowed St. Louisward. Giant 
industrial institutions added to the era of 
commercial expansion. Desiring conces- 
sions from the Municipal Assembly the 
promoters of public-service enterprises 
were advised to ‘‘see Butler.’’ Pushing 
the wheels of legislation became a sort of 
profession with the boss. He accepted 
employment from the franchise-seeking 
corporations as an attorney. He exacted 
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upon the delivery of the desired 


his ‘‘ fee’ 
franchise. 

Apropos of the failure of the notorious 
attempt to steal a franchise for the St. Louis 
and Suburban Street Railway Company, 
Butler remarked :— 

**T am no cheap man. I work for fees 
and I deliver the legislation wanted in 
sixty days. How I do the job is a busi- 
ness secret.’’ 

The boss’s talk cost him dearly. His 
secret was soon out. The Municipal As- 
sembly passed a measure specifying the use 
of a certain process in the reduction of the 
city’s garbage. The St. Louis Sanitary 
Company, controlled by Butler, had a 
monopoly of this patent. Previously, But- 
ler had obtained the contract to haul the 
city’s garbage at an annual expense of one 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand dol 
lars. The additional contract to dispose 
of it was worth one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars per annum. 

Two members of the St. Louis Board of 
Health told the Grand Jury how Butler had 
asked them to ratify the garbage reduction 
contract which had been referred to the 
board for action. 

One testified that Butler offered him 
twenty-five hundred dollars; the other said 
he was offered twenty-four hundred dol- 
lars. Butler’s indictment on the charge 
of attempted bribery followed. 

He was tried before a jury at Columbia, 
Mo., whence he had taken a change of 
venue, alleging prejudice on the part of the 
people of St. Louis against him, ‘and his 
punishment fixed at three years in the 
penitentiary. 

Not denying the defendant’s guilt, but 
asserting that under the municipal charter 
the Board of Public Improvements and not 
the Board of Health was the only body 
empowered to make such a contract, the 
Supreme Court reversed the verdict and 
ordered Butler’s discharge. 

Persons unfriendly to Butler and diposed 
to criticise the Supreme Court point out 
that the judge who delivered the opinion 
of the court was nominated and elected 
two years ago with the aid of Edward But- 
ler. 

In September, 1902, Butler again was 
caught in the meshes of the boodle drag- 
net. 

This time he was accused of distributing 
a fund of forty-seven thousand five hun- 
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dred dollars to nineteen members of the 
House of Delegates for the passage of a 
franchise in behalf of a New York gas illu- 
minating company. 

He was tried at Fulton, Mo., and ac- 
quitted. Six of the assemblymen who 
turned State’s evidence related the story 
of the deal. Graphically, it was described 
how Butler approached John K. Murrell, 
the leader of the House Combine and said: 
‘‘ Johnny, if you boys hurry up and get 
that bill through for me I will give 
you forty-seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. The ‘‘ boys’’ rejected the propo- 
sition. ‘‘ We ain’t ‘scabs,’ ” they said, 
“the bill ought to be worth at least 
seventy-five thousand dollars.’’ Informed 
of the Combine’s action, Butler hurried 
to the City Hall. It was after dark and 
the Assembly had just convened. Butler 
summoned three or four members of the 
Combine before him. 

‘I simply want to say, that if you fellows 
don’t take forty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, you don’t get a d n 
cent.’’ The ‘‘boys’’ felt that Butler 
meant what he said and decided to accept 
his offer. A few minutes later the light- 
ing bill was called up and passed. The 
Combine appointed two members to re- 
ceive the money from Butler at his office 
down town. A third was selected to 
‘«shadow’’ the other two members. The 
formal distribution of the big corruption 
fund took place later, in the same evening, 
at the home of Delegate Julius Lehmann, 
whom the voters of his ward had six times 
chosen as their representative. 

Previous to Butler’s trial two of the as- 
semblymen had been convicted of bribery 
in connection with the lighting scandal. 
How Butler could escape seemed a conun- 
drum to many. It was the defendant’s 
least worry. He found a way out. 

The legal talent employed by the de- 
fense included the prosecuting attorney of 
Callaway County, to whom Butler paid a 
fee of five thousand dollars. 

Under the Missouri Statutes there is 
nothing to prevent the prosecuting officer 
of any county from assisting the defense 
when the case at bar does not originate 
within its jurisdiction. Lawyers and lay- 
men, however, did not hesitate to criticise 
the local prosecutor’s anomalous attitude 
as a serious breach of official propriety. 
The panel of twenty-four from which the 
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jury was selected consisted wholly of Demo- 
crats. Edward Butler is the truest friend 
the Missouri Democratic machine ever 
had. 

To the State’s startling and vigorous 
array of testimony the defense presented 
an alibi. Three or four witnesses, friends 
of the defendant, swore that Butler was 
neither at his office nor in the House of 
Delegates’ chamber on the night the light- 
ing bill was passed, hence he could not 
have bargained to pay the Combine forty- 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

When the verdict was announced, 
Edward Butler, who had undergone the 
ordeal of a long and bitter trial with the 
indifference of a stoic, burst into tears, 
thus evidencing for the first time his well- 
concealed feelings of mental distress. He 
thanked the jurors for their decision, and 
then hurrying from the courtroom, he 
walked to a near-by saloon, and throw- 
ing a fifty dollar bill on the counter 
said :— 

‘*Let the boys have what they want.”’ 

‘*Letting the boys have what they 
want,’’ is one of the secrets of Butler’s 
success. 

To the followers, who never desert the 
Butler standard, the ‘‘old man”’ does not 
fail to show the proper spirit of reciprocal 
loyalty. There is a telephone attached to 
his bed in the stately mansion that is 
pointed out to visitors as the ‘‘ boss’s home.’’ 
It rings at all hoursof the night. ‘‘ Oyster 
Jack,’’ ‘‘Serpent Henry’’ or ‘‘ Tony the 
Fox’’ has got into trouble. No matter 
how unseasonable the hour, Butler never 
hesitates to render the desired assistance. 

To his worst enemy the old man has ex- 
tended the olive branch of charity. 

No man denounced Butler more scath- 
ingly as a ‘‘dangerous enemy to society ’’ 
than the late James L. Blair, son of Gen- 
eral Francis P. Blair, who saved Missouri 
for the Union. 

James L. Blair attained considerable 
renown as a lawyer and a lecturer. He 
was general counsel of the World’s Fair. 
He led St. Louis’ smart set. But above all 
things else he was a reformer, and Blair’s 
phillipics on civic subjects fairly teemed 
with anti-Butler references. 

Blair fell from grace. It was noised 
about that he had robbed estates commit- 
ted to his charge. His shortage was said 


to approach four hundred and twenty thou- 























sand dollars. 
the 
story. 

James Campbell, Ed Butler’s boon busi- 
ness companion for forty years, went to 
Blair’s rescue. Butler knew the whole 
story of Blair’s disgrace, but revenge was 
not so sweet to him that he would tell it. 

I went to see Butler myself at the time. 

‘«T ain’t got nouse for Jim Blair,’’ said 
he to me. ‘*The Lord knows he has 
done all in his power to ruin me. I know 
he was the chief contributor to the boodle 
fund raised for the purpose of prosecuting 
me. Let me tell you something. When 
my boy Jim ran for Congress the first time, 
one of the campaign managers on the other 
side sent out some pretty dirty literature 


Without ample verification 
newspapers dared not print the 


about him. That man stole thirty thou- 
sand dollars. The boys wanted to expose 
him. I said, ‘No.’ The blow would fall 
not upon the thief but his family. So with 
Jim Blair. Let him get out of his trouble 
if he can. As for me, I wouldn’t breathe 


a word against him. He has a wife and 
family, and they are the innocent ones who 
would suffer.’’ 

Butler’s family pride manifested itself 
when, in 1896, he asked the Democrats 
of the Twelfth Congressional district to 
send his son, James J. Butler, to Congress. 

Butler thought that he had served the 
party long and faithfully enough to exact 
this one favor; he felt that the victories he 
had achieved and the friends he numbered 
would count as a serious consideration. 
The ‘‘ silk stocking’’ leaders refused the 
request. The district went overwhelm- 
ingly for the Republican candidate, and in 
the following election the Republicans en- 
countering no opposition from the Butler 


forces, carried the city by six thousand.. 


The next time that Butler made his request 
it was met with prompt approval. James 
J. Butler has been elected to Congress 
three times, twice he has been ousted and 
a third contest is now pending before Con- 
gress. The Republicans alleged gross 
frauds. 

**Tt don’t make any difference how 
often they throw Jim out,’’ remarked the 
boss recently, ‘‘we have got enough votes 
to send him back again.’’ 

When Circuit Attorney Joseph W. Folk 
crushed the Democratic ring that had grown 
arrogant and despotic with its long lease 
of hfe and compelled his party to nomi- 
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nate him for governor on a platform whose 
paramount plank is a pledge to extermi- 
nate public corruption and drive the 
boodlers from Missouri, Edward Butler 
realized that the crowning struggle of his 
struggle-scarred career was at hand. 

It has been iterated and reiterated that 
‘*Folk will put an end to the reign of 
Butler and Butlerism.’’ As the present 
campaign proceeds this conclusion does 
not appear illogical. Heavy odds weigh 
against the boss. To win he must whip 
down popular sentiment and popular de- 
termination for better civic conditions. He 
must fight his own party. 

Under the flag of the enemy is Butler’s 
only hope to fell the ambition of the man 
who has prosecuted him with such unre- 
lenting vigor. 

And what sort of man is he upon whom 
Butler can or will unite the full force of his 
political power ? 

One of the best known business men in 
the West, formerly mayor of St. Louis and 
at one time President of the Municipal 
Assembly. 

Cyrus P. Walbridge is not a reformer. 
He makes no pretensions at reform. 
Nominally he is the candidate of the Re- 
publican party; in fact; he is the choice of 
the franchise seeking corporations. 

He is the president of a great public 
service company which maintains a lobby 
at the State Capitol. 

He is wealthy, astute, clever; a fine 
talker and a good ‘‘ mixer.’’ That is the 
extent of his gubernatorial qualifications. 
In the Municipal Assembly he served the 
purposes of a notorious combine; was the 
chief promoter of legislation which gave to 
Edward Butler a monopoly on the famous 
garbage contract and otherwise contributed 
his influence to measures opposed by the 
great body of the people. 

As mayor, Mr. Walbridge devoted him- 
self to the upbuilding of a mighty political 
machine, which, under the administration 
of his successor, Henry Ziegenhein, de- 
veloped into an agency for unparalleled dis- 
honesty and graft. 

Nobody doubts that Boss Butler, as 
conditions exist, is delighted over the can- 
didacy of his old friend, Walbridge, nor 
does anybody doubt that the two will be 

found fighting side by side on election day. 

For Edward Butler must beat Folk or 
forfeit his political kingdom. 








THE MOST REV. HIS GRACE THE LORD 
ARCHBISHOP OF 


CANTERBURY 


By Curtis Brown 


NE of the chief educational 
@ authorities in England was 
talking recently with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
p about that very distin- 
guished clergyman’s in- 
tended trip to the United States, and 
afterward made the following pregnant com- 
ment to the writer of this article: ‘The 
Archbishop wants to go to the United 
States to solve a mystery. The American 
boy, receiving no religious instruction in 
the public schools, should become, accord- 
ing to all the theory of the Church of Eng- 
land, a graceless ruffan. The American 
public school boy, however, persistently re- 
fuses to become a graceless ruffian, and 
comes out of school with just as good an 
average character as the English boy on 
whom the Established Church has_be- 
stowed its most careful attentions. The 
Archbishop cannot understand it, and js 
going over to find out how it happens.’’ 

Of course, the Archbishop has been 
yearning to go to the United States for a 
number of other reasons, too, for he is 
more of a citizen of the world than some of 
his recent predecessors have been. There 
is more of urbanity and less of fiery zeal 
about him. Tact, discretion and common 
sense were the qualities in him that ap- 
pealed to King Edward VII, and caused 
that shrewd monarch to lift Dr. Randall 
Davidson, Bishop of Winchester, over the 
heads of various older, and perhaps, more 
scholarly candidates, into a position so high 
that those who have occupied it have some- 
times had more power than the king. 

Perhaps it is not generally realized what 
a tremendous personage the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is, quite aside from his glory as 
head of the Church of England. In social 





precedence he comes next after the king 
and his family, and ahead of all the dukes 
except the royal ones. 
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Like a duke he is 


addressed as ‘‘ Your Grace,’’ and if you 
want to write a letter to him you must ad- 
dress it:— 

‘* To the Most Rev. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury,’’ and must 
begin it, *‘ My Lord Archbishop.’’ If you 
get a personal answer to the letter—and 
no autograph collectors need apply—the 
epistle will be signed ‘‘ Randall Cantuar.’’ 

The Archbishop’s salary is just half as 
much again as that of the President of the 
United States—or at least it is in theory. 
In practice he has to meet so many charges 
out of the seventy-five thousand dollars a 
year paid him that only a small share of it 
has any chance of remaining in his own 
pockets. His official residence, the ancient 
and picturesque Lambeth Palace, is a 
much bigger place than the White House 
and costs far more to maintain and keep in 
repairs. 

While custom no longer demands that 
the Archbishop should keep open house 
there, as was done for instance in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, he is still ex- 
pected to carry out the scriptural injunction 
‘¢to be given to hospitality.’’ Out of his 
own purse, therefore, he has to provide a 
liberal table and maintain a large staff ot 
servants. At Canterbury, of which see he 
is diocesan bishop, he has another resi- 
dence which must be kept up. He is 
president of nearly all the leading church 
societies, which involves a further drain 
on his resources, for he is expected to 
set an example of liberality in the mat- 
ter of donations to them. As a matter of 
fact the Archbishop of Canterbury has a 
hard time of it making both ends meet out 
of his princely salary. 

His secular offices are numerous. He 
is one of the lords of the Privy Council, 
one of the three principal trustees of the 
British Museum, a governor of Wellington 
College and of the Charterhouse, and is 




















THE ARCHBISHOP 


closely associated with several other insti- 
tutions of learning. From his seat in the 
House of Lords he is expected to take the 
lead in all matters pertaining to ecclesias- 
tical legislation, and presides over the pri- 
vate conclave of bishops at Lambeth 
Palace, where the policy of the church in 
such matters is decided on. 

The Archbishop was born in Edinburgh 
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of the Tweed, there was little in the early 
life of Randall Davidson that gave promise 
of an exceptionally brilliant career. As a 
youth he was fonder of sport than of books, 

His devotion to the gun came near mak- 
ing an end of him when he was sixteen, 
Through an accident he received a charge 
of shot at the base of the spine and ever 
since his health has been precarious, 





The Most Rev. Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury, who has come to this 


country to attend the convention of the 


fifty-six years ago and is one of several 
illustrious examples that might be cited of 
the present ascendancy in English affairs of 
men of Scotch birth. The Prime Minister, 
Arthur Balfour, is a Scotchman; the leader 
of the opposition, Campbell-Bannerman, is 
a Scotchman; Lord Rosebery is a Scotch- 
man and that other lesser primate, the 
Archbishop of York, is a Scotchman. But 
aside from the fact that he was born north 


Protestant Episcopal Church, in Boston. 


Every autumn he is threatened with peri- 
tonitis, and for months at a time, some- 
times for a year, he lives on nothing but 
milk foods. It is surely evidence of an 
heroic spirit that despite the physical mar- 
tyrdom he has since frequently had to en- 
dure, his disposition has been in no wise 
soured by it. His sweetness of temper is 
the first thing that impresses all who are 
brought in contact with him. 
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It was his ill health, due to the gunshot 
wound, that caused him,—so his friends 
declare,—to leave Oxford with no higher 
mark than a mere pass degree. But 
at Oxford he gained the friendship 
of Crawford Tait, the son of Dr. Tait, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This led to his 
being received*on terms of intimacy by the 
Archbishop’s family, and to his appoint- 
ment as the Archbishop’s private secretary 
soon after beginning his clerical career, in 
the usual way, as a curate. The Arch- 
bishop’s interest in him was further 
strengthened by his marriage in 1878 to 
his daughter, Miss Edith Tait. 

Thereafter his ecclesiastical progress 
was phenomenally rapid. Through Arch- 
bishop Tait he was introduced into the 
charmed circle of royalty. Queen Vic- 
toria took a great liking to the young man 
who so happily combined piety with polish, 
earnestness with serenity. In 1882 she 
appointed him her honorary chaplain and 
sub-almoner; a year later he was made her 
domestic chaplain and Dean of Windsor, 
holding those offices until 1891, when he 
was made Clerk of the Closet to the Queen, 
simultaneously with his elevation to the 
bishopric of Rochester, which was followed 
a few years later by his promotion to the 
more desirable see of Winchester. The 
office of Clerk of the Closet, which he held 


until the Queen’s death, is the nearest ap- 
proach to that of Father Confessor the 
English Church admits. Into Dr. David- 
son's discreet ears the good old queen 
poured her troubles, domestic and tem- 
poral, as well as spiritual When Arch- 
bishop Benson died in 1896 it was her wish 
that he should accept the primacy, but 
because of his health he could not be in- 
duced to take it. All the world knows 
that when the queen lay dying at Osborne 
it was Dr. Davidson whom she summoned 
to administer the last sacrament. 

The close relations that existed between 
the shrewd Scotch ecclesiastic and the late 
queen have been maintained with King 
Edward, and he is now King Edward’s 
Clerk of the Closet. The pay attached to 
the office is fifty-five dollars a year. 

In appearance there is little to suggest 
the courtier about the Archbishop. He is 
a man of middle height with a homely face, 
big forehead and bushy eyebrows. No 
one ever called him good-looking. On 
one occasion, when he was Bishop of 
Rochester, a zealous, but somewhat mal- 
adroit cleric, intending to compliment him, 
remarked in the course of his speech: ‘‘ N» 
one can say that our Bishop is ornamental, 
for—’’ But a roar of laughter, in which 
Dr. Davidson joined, prevented him from 


finishing the sentence. 





THE NITRATE CROP 


A Story of Some Homeseekers 


By Kennett Harris 


WITH DRAWINGS BY W. J. ENRIGHT 


HERE was sunshine at Wachihulpee, 
Fla. In that respect the booklets and 
folders of the Wachihulpee Land and 

Improvement Company had not exag- 
gerated. It beat fiercely down upon the 
sandy soil out of a cloudless sky and made 
the little knolls quiver in an uncertain way 
that was trying to the eyes. Struson 


acknowledged the sunshine freely and ad- 
mitted the pine timber on the knolls, which, 
if it was somewhat scrubby and knotty, 
was still pine timber. There was sand 
everywhere—sand and dwarf palmetto. 
Struson spoke of the sand to Mr. Reeder, 
the company’s agent, who had come down 
to the little ten by fifteen platform to meet 
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“Tf we only had lime and hair we could plaster up the whole Uniled States.” 


him—spoke disparagingly of it. Mr. 
Reeder, a cheerful looking plump little man 
with restless, beady black eyes and a silken 
voice and manner waved his plump, white 
hand deprecatingly. 

‘« Of course, of course,’’ he said, ‘‘ it is 
a little sandy, but sand is a good thing in 
soil, you know. You mustn’t allow it to 
depress you. You may like the place bet- 
ter than you think.’’ 

Struson showed his white teeth under his 
clipped moustache and his gray eyes twin- 
kled appreciatively for an instant; then he 
frowned. ‘‘ Do you mean to tell me that 
you can raise oranges in this blazing, God- 
forsaken desert ?’’ he asked. 

‘**T can show you a grove with five hun- 
dred trees in full bearing any time you 
come over to my place,’’ replied the agent. 
‘¢ Naturally the soil takes a little working 
to get the best results,’’? headded. ‘‘ But 
we'd better get your things into the wagon 
and then Pete here can take you over to 
your property.”’ 

‘*] hope that my property shows up 
better than this,’’ said Struson, ‘‘ because 
if it doesn’t there’s going to be fifty-seven 
varieties of trouble. I didn’t come down 


here to be skinned by a set—’’ 

‘* Now there’s no use trying to quarrel 
with me, Mr. Struson,’’ said the agent, 
‘*I’m just the company’s representative 
and I’m trying to carry out its agreement 





with you. You've gota clear title to your 
eighty and here’s your free transportation 
of household effects waiting for you. You 
can’t expect everything for six dollars an 
acre, you know. You’re a young man, 
but I can see that you’re a man of 
sense.’”’ 

‘‘T used to think said Struson, 
**but I’ve been doubting it seriously in 
the last ten minutes.’’ 

In the course of halt an hour Struson 
was making the last stage of his journey 
to his newly acquired orange grove, seated 
in a lumber wagon piled with his rather 
elaborate tent and camping outfit, beside 
Pete, the big, stolid man in overalls, who 
had come down to the depot with the agent. 
After a drive of about two miles over.a 
scarcely indicated road the driver pulled 
up his team. They were then on the crest 
of a ridge overlooking a sort of a shallow 
depression in the wilderness of sand, pal- 
metto and jack pine. The only relief to the 
eye from the monotony of the scene was a 
patch of dark green in the distance made 
by a swamp, the only sign of human habi- 
tation two or three rough board shanties 
about which there seemed to be a poor 
show of cultivation. 

‘‘ Well,” said Pete, ‘‘ Here we are.’’ 

‘¢ Do you mean that this is the land ot 
which I am the proud owner ?’’ asked 
Struson. 
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‘* East ha’f of the north-east quarter of 


” 


eighteen,’’ replied Pete, with an exasper- 
ating grin. ‘‘ This is it.’’ 

Struson looked at him with a peculiar 
expression. ‘I think Mr. Reeder showed 
good, hard, horse sense in sending you out 
here instead of bringing me himself,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I don’t believe that I could lick 
you. Well, help me pitch the tent and 
I'll call it square with you. I see there’s 
a barrel of water under that pine. Does 
that go with the land ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Reeder had me haul that for 
you,’’ said Pete, ‘‘ you can get one of the 
neighbors to fill it after this until you get a 
team of your own. I can tell you where 
you can get a good team cheap.’’ 


Struson made the acquaintance of the 
nearest of his neighhors early the next 
morning. He was awakened from an un- 
easy slumber by a drawling salutation ot 
‘* Howdy!’ and raising himself on his el- 
bow, saw a brown, hatchet-faced man peer- 
ing in through the opening of the tent. 

‘* How are you ?’’ returned Struson, cor- 
dially, ‘‘come in, won’t you ?”’ 

‘*] thought I’d come over and see 
you,’’ said the hatchet-faced mnn, enter- 
ing. ‘* Pete told me that you’d come an’ 
neighbors is scarce here. I don’t reckon 
you’ve got any fine cut ?’’ 

*¢T reckon I have,’’ replied Struson. 
He got up and regaled his guest with to- 
bacco, Entering into conversation with 
him he found that his name was Hopkins, 
and that he was one of four actual settlers 
on the Wachihulpee orange growing tract. 
He had come out of the Egypt which is in 
Illinois two years before, with his wife and 
family and worldly possessions, to this 
Land of Promise and since then had felt 
but one ambition—to get back again to 
his flesh pots. The other three settlers, 
he informed Struson, were Green, Schnei- 
der and Burrows. ‘‘ Me an’ Schneider, 
bein family men it comes harder on us,’’ 
he concluded dolefully. ‘‘Green an’ Bur- 
rows ain’t only got their wives. But we 
can’t none of us get away. We make out 
to live an’ that’s all.’’ 

‘*Can’t raise oranges then?’’ queried 
Struson. 

‘* Oranges, H—1!’’ said Mr. Hopkins. 
‘¢ We’re in luck to raise taters an’ enough 
fodder to feed a hog or two an’ Schneider’s 
mule team. We swap work and make out 


to live. I don’t reckon you’llstay. Some 
has stayed for good.’’ He jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder and Struson seemed to 
know without asking that there was a 
graveyard in the direction of the thumb. 
‘‘Mostly though they don’t even come. 
They buy an’ reckon that they will come 
some time an’ that’s all there isto it. They 
get tired of payin’ taxes after a spell.”’ 

‘*How does Reeder manage to raise 
oranges enough to photograph ?”’ 

‘*Hauls muck from the swamp an’ 
makes the land. It pays him, but it 
wouldn’t pay us. Then he’s got a hun- 
dred an’ fifty foot well an’ irrigates. We 
can’t dothat. We’ve hauled enough muck 
with Schneider’s team for the garden 
patches, but we like to starved afore we 
got the first crop raised.” 

Struson lit an oil stove and put on his 
coffee pot to boil in thoughtful silence. It 
was not until the water began to bubble 
that he spoke. Then he turned to Mr. 
Hopkins, who was watching him with mild 
interest, and said with an air of decision 
and an outward thrust of his square chin, 
‘*T reckon I'll stay.’’ 

In the next week Struson made the 
acquaintance of the rest of his neighbors. 
Hopkins rather grew upon him. The lean 
Egyptian proved to be a man of much nat- 
ural shrewdness and possessed of a sense 
of humor. Schneider was a stocky little 
German, industrious and invincibly good- 
natured; Warren and Green were more or 
less nonentities, still Struson’s sympathy 
for them and their hopeless-looking wives 
bred a sort of liking. Struson thought 
much in those two days. 

‘Then it came about that Struson met 
Griel, the president of the P. & D. W. 
He went down to the little railroad station 
one morning to flag the train that ran daily 
as far as Wilton, the county seat. He was 
out of provisions. As the train slowed 
down for the stop Struson noticed that 
there was a special car attached to the 
caboose that usually represented the pas- 
senger accommodation on the Wilton stub, 
and, as he swung himself aboard, a big, 
florid man with an expansive white waist- 
coat appeared on the car platform and 
looked curiously, first at the Wachihulpee 
depot and then at Struson. Then he 
hailed the conductor. ‘‘ What’s this place 
and what’s that sidetrack ?’’ he demanded 
briskly. 

















THE NITRATE 


‘« Wachihulpee, sir,’’ answered the con- 
ductor. ‘*Land company. They built 
the sidetrack, but it’s never been used 
since the agent’s building material came 
in.’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ ejaculated the big man 
turning on his heel. Then, as he entered 
his car, he said, ‘‘ Come in here, I want to 
talk to you.’’ 

The conductor followed him and Stru- 
son, going into the caboose, stretched him- 
self out on the slippery cushions and lit a 
cigar. He had hardly taken a dozen 
whiffs when the conductor returned. 

‘*You’re the gentleman I took down 
about three weeks ago, aren’t you?’’ he 
asked, addressing Struson. ‘‘ Settled at 
Wachihulpee ?”’ 

‘¢T’m beginning to feel that I’m set- 
tled,’’ returned Struson. ‘‘ What about 
it ?’’ 

‘«Mr. Griel wants to see you a minute, 
if you don’t mind stepping into the next 
car.”” 

‘*Who’s Mr. Griel?’’ asked Struson 
blowing a ring of smoke in an uninterested 
way. 

‘«Who’s Griel!”” repeated the conduc- 
tor. ‘*Why, he’s the king pin, right 
hand man—president of the road. You 
ought to know Griel, if you come from 
Chicago.’’ 

Struson went into the private car and 
found the magnate seated at a table littered 
with papers, thoughtfully studying a blue- 
print. He greeted Struson with flattering 
cordiality and placed a chair for him with 
his own august hands. ‘‘I thought that 
you wouldn’t mind coming in here and 
smoking your cigar, Mr.—er—’’ 

‘« Struson. ”’ 

‘‘Mr. Struson. Glad to know you. 
My name’s Griel. The conductor tells 
me that you're located at Wachihulpee, 
and as I’m naturally interested in this 
orange growing experiment I thought that I 
would ask you about the crop prospect. 
The company bought from us, you know 
—twenty sections. It was at.a nominal 
figure, but the land appeared to us value- 
less.’’ 

‘¢ You made a mistake there,’’ said Stru- 
son gravely. ‘‘ The land is valuable. If 
we only had lime and hair with it we could 
plaster up the whole of the United States. 
It’s the best soil for scouring purposes | 
ever saw in my life.’’ 


CROP 645 
The railroad magnate smiled grimly. 

‘*I infer that the crop prospect isn’t par- 

ticularly good then,’’ he suggested. 

‘* It depends upon whether you refer to 
oranges or the hardy, perennial, blooming 
sucker,’’ replied Struson. ‘‘ I don’t think 
that the company expects big returns from 
oranges this season, and I’m sure that I 
don’t. What I want now is a good mar- 
ket for my sand.” 

‘*Suppose you tell me all about this,’’ 
said Griel. ‘‘I don’t want this country to 
get a bad name. It’s a good country, 
with abundant natural resources, and I 
want it built up. I suppose you have 
heard that they have found nitrate over 
near Tipton—or think they have !’’ 

‘¢T hadn’t heard of it,’’ replied Struson, 
‘*but—’’ He stopped asif struck with an 
idea, and then continued slowly, ‘‘ there 
ought to be extensive deposits of nitrate at 
Wachihulpee. It stands to reason that 
there must be. I’m morally convinced of 
it. Now, Mr. Griel,’’ he continued with 
sudden energy, ‘‘I want you to help me. 
You may think that this isn’t any of your 
obsequies, but it is. This company is 
going to be the means of giving the coun- 
try a large, purple eye if it isn’t checked 
up. I know the company quite well. The 
Chicago end of it is a good friend of mine 
—he induced me to buy. The Florida 
half is this man Reeder. I'll tell you my 
experience with them.”’ 

He related the story of his investment 
upon the representations of his friend, of 
his later determination to employ the rest 
of his small capital in the development of 
the land, of his arrival and disillusionment. 
Then he told the experiences of Hopkins, 
of Schneider, of Warren and of Green, 
swindled into settlement upon this desert, 
and as he talked the railroad man listened 
attentively, a frown deepening on his face. 

‘‘Now I’ve got a scheme,’’ Struson 
concluded. ‘‘ These fellows are making 
money at the game, but they haven’t 
got much. ‘They make a front at Chicago 
—nice little suite in the Mastodon and all 
that, but they keep most of their stock in 
the window: I’ve an idea that I can put 
them to the bad with your assistance.’’ 

‘*Let’s hear your scheme,”’ said Griel 
in a non-committal way, yet in a friendly 
tone that Struson felt was encouraging. 

Within a week of this conversation sev- 
eral things happened. begin with, 
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Struson’s groceries came down from Wilton 
and among them there was a box labeled 
‘«Salt,’’? that the conductor handed out 
with particular care, and which Struson and 
Hopkins, who was with him, received with 
much interest. The day following Struson 
and Hopkins were again at the depot, and 
this time they loaded into Schneider’s 
wagon a thousand feet or so of two-inch 
plank and four-square timbers. It hap- 
pened that Mr. Reeder and his man Pete 
were also at the station to receive freight, 
and they regarded this consignment with 
some curiosity. 

‘*You must be going to make improve- 
ments, gentlemen,’’ observed Reeder. 

‘‘You’ve guessed it the first time,’’ re- 
turned Struson cheerfully. ‘* We’re start- 
ing in to make the desert blossom as the 
rose and two blades of grass grow where 
none grew before. We’ve set our mark at 
two blades; one won't satisfy us. Easy 
with your pipe around that powder, Hop- 
kins.’”’ 

‘‘What are you going to do with pow- 
der ?’’ asked Reeder. 

‘*Not sure yet,’’ answered Struson. 
‘‘ Have a little Fourth of July celebration, 
maybe.”’ 

Reeder’s little black eyes twinkled sus- 
piciously. ‘I’m getting in some number 
one flour here, Mr. Hopkins,’’ he said, 
addressing that gentleman, ‘‘I’d like you 
to try it.’’ 

‘*Much obliged, colonel,’’ said Hop- 
kins, ‘‘but I don’t reckon I’m needin’ 
none now. The company’s fixin’ us out 
tol’ able well.’’ 

‘““We’ve formed a partnership, you 
see,’’ explained Struson throwing a pick 
into the wagon. ‘It’s Struson, Schnei- 
der, Hopkins, Warren and Green, Lim- 
ited. Capital also limited. Assets, five 
hundred odd acres of highly desirable land 
situated in the celebrated Wachihulpee 
orange growing district. Sunshine all the 
year round, Pure, invigorating air. No 
malaria. No mosquitoes. See our de- 
scriptive pamphlet, ‘Wachihulpee the 
Beautiful.’ ’’ 

Mr. Reeder frowned slightly at the allu- 
sion to the pamphlet, but he smiled the 
next moment and wished the new company 
success. Then, his wagon being by this 
time loaded, he climbed up into the seat 
beside Pete and waved the partners a 
graceful adieu. 


As he drove off he said, ‘‘ 1 wonderl 
what the devil those fellows are up to now. 
What do you think, Pete?” 

Pete chewed on a straw thoughtfully 
and at last uttered a brief ‘ Blamed- 
fino.’’ 

‘*Suppose you happen around there to- 
morrow morning, Pete,’’ said Reeder, 
‘*and see what they are up to.” 

At noon the next day Pete reported. 
‘“*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I seen the whole 
crowd of them down in the basin an’ I 
guess they’re diggin’ a well sure enough. 
I couldn’t say for sure cause Struson come 
an’ met me an’ told me that he’d got the 
ground seeded down to Tangerines an’ 
didn’t want it tromped on. ‘I'll have to 
trouble you to travel along the section 
line,’ he says, ‘ Keep off the grass—un’ er- 
stand ?’ 

‘¢T says, ‘I wanted to see Fritzy Schnei- 
der.’ 

‘*¢« All right,’ he says, ‘you stay where 
you are an’ I'll send him to you.’ An’ 
he goes back to where the rest was an’ sent 
Schneider back. ‘What you doin’ Fritzy ?’ 
I says, when he come up. ‘ Ve’re settin’ 
out dose Early Nordern Spy orangches,’ 
he says, ‘ Vot you vant to see me for ?’ 

** ¢ Jest out of curiosity,’ I says, ‘I’ve 
seen you now an’ you can go back, you 
Dutch son of a liver sausage.’ So he went 
on ‘back an’ that’s about all that I found 
out.’’ 

‘* You’re an idiot,’’ said Reeder, petu- 
lantly, ‘* there wasn’t any occasion for you 
to get him mad. Well, I guess I’ll have 
to try and find out for myself.’’ 

Before he took any active steps in that 
direction he learned something in Wilton 
that turned his vague uneasiness to actual 
consternation. Egbert Hollinsbee, the 
recorder, met him on the piazza of the 
Planters’ House and hailed him with the 
cordiality due to the political power Mr. 
Reeder was promising to become. ‘Say 
Sam ?’’ said the official, after he had satis- 
fied himself concerning his friend’s health 
and general well being. ‘‘What’s hap- 
pening down your way ? Wachihulpee real 
estate going to take a boom ?’’ 

‘‘Beoming all the time,’’ answered 
Reeder, guardedly, ‘‘ but how did you 
find it out ?” 

‘« Man in here looking up the records,’’ 
said Hollinsbee, ‘‘ started in with the east 
half of the north-east quarter of section 
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eighteen and got an abstract of it. ‘Then 
he got abstracts to Green’s and Warren’s 
and Schneider’s and Hopkins’ tracts and 
made a list of all the owners in eighteen 
and nineteen—and Griel was with him, He 
said his name was Struson.”’ 

‘« Griel!’’ 

‘‘Sure enough. P. 
He went on by 
stage to ‘Tipton. 
Say, they’ ve struck 
that nitrate there 
all right, and all on 
P. and D. W. land. 
Ain’t that luck for 
you! Them as has, 


and D. W. Griel. 


gets. And _ that 
land there looks 


about as inviting as 
Hades on a hot 
day—good deal 
like that Wachihul- 
pee land of yours.’’ 

Mr. Reeder was 
emphatically a man 
ofaction. He nod- 
ded indifferently at 
the recorder’s in- 
telligence, but as 
soon as that worthy 
had proceeded on 
his way to the court house he hastened 
over to the telegraph office at the depot 
and scribbled off the following dispatch :— 


** Cory SIMPSON, 
Mastodon Building, 
Chicago. 
Drop everything and come down here to 
Wilton with hard cash. Something big do- 
ing."’ 


Three days later Struson and his four 
partners got off the train at Wilton. As 
he left the platform he turned and nodded 
coolly to another passenger, a smooth-faced, 
oldish-young man who was hesitating be- 
fore the Planters ’bus. ‘* Expect I'll see 
you later, Simp,’’ he said, ‘‘ you take my 
advice and stay here and grow up with the 
orange trees. But I needn’t tell you the 
advantages of the country. If you’re look- 
ing for Reeder get into that *bus and 
they’ll drive you straight into his loving 
arms.’’ 

The oldish-young man thanked him in 
an embarrassed way, and following his 
direction was presently greeted with fervid 
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delight by Mr. Reeder as ‘‘ Cory Simpson, 
by Gad! And just in the nick of 
time,’’ he added. “I’ve been sweating 
blood for fear you wouldn’t come, though 
I knew my second telegram would bring 
you if you were alive. Come into my room 
and we'll have a council of war, for we’re 
going into action, my son, before you're 
half an hour old- 
er.’’ He led his 
partner into the 
hotel and up-stairs 
to a bedroom, care- 
fully closing the 
door behind him. 
hen, seating him- 
self on a bed he 
proceeded to ex- 
plain matters. 

‘* You think that 
they’ve got nitrate 
then?’ queried 
Simpson, when 
Reeder had out- 
lined the situation. 

‘It’s an abso- 
lute cinch,’’ replied 
Reeder with em- 
phasis. ‘‘It’sthere, 
but Struson hasn’t 
got any. Some of 
those ten and twenty acre tracts may edge on 
it, but the bulk, as near as I can figure it, is 
on Hopkins’, Schneider’s and Warren’s 
land. It’sin a sort of a sink—just where 
you'd expect to find it—an old lake bed, 
likely. They’ve got three shafts sunk and 
timbered up. I happened around there after 
dark and picked up some of the rock they’d 
thrown out. I found Struson had shipped 
samples for assay and the expert at the 
Tipton beds say that what I picked from 
the shafts and the chunk that I swiped 
from Struson’s tent is much the same thing 
they’ve got there. He showed me some 
of it. That means millions!’’ 

Simpson moistened his lips with his 
tongue. ‘‘I don’t see what good it’s. go- 
ing to do us though,” he said, gloomily, 
‘*Struson’sno chump. Iwish I’d never 
sold him. He’s got friends in Chicago 
and they’re knocking me already. I 
needed the money then though.”’ 

‘¢ Wait till I finish,’’ said Reeder, ‘the 
other fellows don’t know what they’ ve got. 
Struson’s made them believe he was pros- 
pecting for water. ‘They’ve got their land 
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yet. The consolidation was just a gentle- 
man’s agreement—nothing binding about 
it. I’ve done some good work with them 
in the last day or two. They're beginning 
to think that it’s a scheme of Griel’s to 
get their land for a right of way to Isidora. 
I wouldn’t have ’em get the nitrate idea 
for a pretty. Struson’s played into our 
hands there. Hopkins is in my pocket 
and he tells me that Struson’s going to get 
them to deed the land this morning. We 
butt in on the meeting and make ’em an 
offer. We've got the cash and he hasn’t. 
We bluff it through before Struson can 






y My 
MY, 


into communication with Griel, and 
he’s either got to show down and not get 
a cent beyond the satisfaction of beating 
us or we buy him out on the same terms 
as the others and he can think himself 
lucky —see ?”” 

‘*There’s a chance,’’ said Simpson, 
hopefully. 

‘« Leave it to me,’’ said Reeder, ‘‘ and 
4 now it’s time we got over to the court 
#1 house.’’ 

They found Struson sitting at a table in 
the recorder’s office, reading rapidly from 
4 a paper in his hand to his four neighbors, 
who were disposed in various picturesque 
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attitudes around him. At the sight of the 
intruders he started and uttered an excla- 
mation of anger. 

‘* Sorry to disturb you,’’ said Reeder, 
suavely, ‘‘but I’ve been looking for you 
gentlemen for half an hour.’’ 

**Call around in about an hour and 
we'll talk to you then,’’ said Struson, 
shortly, ‘‘we’ve got some business on hand 
now.’’ And he resumed: ‘‘ And that he 
will warrant and forever defend the same 
to the said party of the second part, his 
heirs and assigns forever, together with all 
and singular the—’’ 
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q ‘That means millions I’ 


me,’’ 
suspect that our business is of the same 


** Excuse persisted Reeder, ‘I 
nature—the Wachihulpee land. The fact 
is that we (Mr. Simpson, president of our 
company, gentlemen) are here to make 
you an offer for that land. Perhaps you’d 
better wait before you do anything deci- 
sive.’’ 

Struson arose, an ominous gleam in his 
eye, ‘* Will you get out, or would you pre- 
fer to have me throw you out ?’’ he de- 
manded. 

Reeder retreated a step toward the door, 
but Hopkins thrust his long body in be- 
tween. ‘‘Go easy, Mr. Struson,’’ he 























said, ‘‘I1 guess we’re interested in this 
some. It won’t do no harm to hear what 
these gentlemen have to say.’’ 

‘* Dot’s right,’’ said Schneider, approv- 
ingly, and Warren and Green chorused, 
‘‘that’s right.’’ 

‘<Well,’’ said Struson, with a baffled 
air, ‘*I may as well tell you how the mat- 
ter stands. I’ve been doing some dig- 
ging with a view to finding out whether 
irrigation is practicable on that land and 
[ think that it is. My friends here, 
however, are not willing to await results 
so they’ve sold to me. I don’t care to 
consider any offer now.’’ 

‘*T ain’t so sure about that,’’ said 
Hopkins, ‘‘there hasn’t been no money 
paid and they may make us a better offer. 
It may be better for you too than to 
monkey with that land.’’ 

‘*Led’s hear vot dey brobose,’’ said 
Schneider, and Warren and Green said, 
‘“sare?” 

Struson regarded them with a look of 
amazement and chagrin; Reeder smiled and 
Simson laughed unpleasantly. 

‘* This is some of your underhand work,’’ 
exclaimed Struson, in a burst of anger. 

‘¢ Tut, tut, Mr. Struson!” said Reeder, 
‘« there’s no use losing your temper. We’re 
business men discussing a business propo- 
sition. Let’s be sensible. Now, on the 
part of the Wachihulpee Land and Im- 
provement company, I offer you gentlemen 
seven dollars an acre for your land—an ad- 
vance of one dollar over what you paid for 
it. I call that liberal.’ 

‘*Oh, very liberal,’’ said Struson, sar- 
castically, ‘‘that means eighty or a hun- 
dred dollars apiece for two years’ work and 
improvements. It’s liberal, but not liberal 
enough.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ said Green, ‘‘ you 
only offered us five.” 

‘« Wait,’’ said Hopkins, ‘‘ don’t you be 
ina hurry. I think that Mr. Struson’s 
right.’’ 

‘‘T’m not talking to Mr. Struson,’’ said 
Reeder, rather  spitefully, ‘‘my offer 
doesn’t include his land and I don't think 
that he has anything to say. I'll stretch 
a point and say eight dollars. You may 
take that or leave it.’’ 

‘We're not going back on Mr. Stru- 
son altogether though,’’ said Hopkins, 
apparently stricken with compunction. 
‘We've been in this together and if you 
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buy our land you buy his, too—if he 
wants to sell.’’ 

‘*] agree to that then,’’ said Reeder, 
**only I don’t want Mr. Struson to dic- 
tate.”’ 

*< T’ll dictate to this extent,’’ said Stru- 
son, ‘‘I’ll pay nine dollars for the land 
myself. It’s not worth it. It’s not worth 
a dollar an acre." 

‘« Then what do you want it for?’’ asked 
Reeder, pertinently. 

‘** Nine dollars,’’ said Struson, turning 
to Hopkins and ignoring the question, 
** you don’t want to sell to those men any- 
way.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I guess they do,’’ interrupted 
Simpson, ‘‘they know when they have a 
good thing. We’ll make this ten dollars 
to wind it up. It’s the last cent we’ll pay 
and you can accept or reject right now.’’ 

‘* What do you want it for ?’’ asked Stru- 
son quickly, 

Reeder answered, ‘‘ We have understood 
that there has been dissatisfaction with the 
land,’’ he said. ‘*Our company can’t 
afford to have dissatisfaction. We have 
faith in our property, and we are willing to 
back it up with our money. We give you 
back what you paid with interest. You 
needn’t take it, but we feel bound to offer 
a” 

‘* That seems fair,’’ said Hopkins. 

‘¢It seems likely,’’ said Struson sarcas- 
tically. ‘*Anyway I'll give twelve for the 
land.’’ 

‘‘Have you got the money?” . asked 
Simpson with a sneer. 

‘* 1 can get it,’’ replied Struson. 

Simpson stepped forward and without a 
word laid a certified check on the table for 
inspection. The faces of the settlers 
beamed at the sight, but Struson’s fell per- 
ceptibly after he had examined the check. 

‘Ten dollars,” said Simpson with an 
air of finality. ‘‘Of course, Mr. Struson 
can promise you anything, but he admits 
that he hasn’t got the money. There’s 
our check. But I’m not’going to wait any 
longer. Make up your minds now.’’ 

‘*T’ll get you twelve to-morrow,’’ said 
Struson. ’ 

‘«Misder Sdruson,’’ said Schneider, 
‘‘ven you haf sveated on Vachihulpee 
sand for tvelve years ten dollars to-day is 
better as tventy dollars to-morrow.’’ 

‘¢Them’s my sentiments,’’ declared 
Hopkins bringing his fist down with a bang 
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“LU pay nine dollars 


on the table. ‘‘Ten dollars goes with 
me.” 

‘«Tt goes with me,’’ said Warren. 

‘And you bet it goes with me,’ 
Green. 

‘« Mr. Hollinsbee,’’ said Reeder to the 
recorder, ‘‘ bring four warranty deed blanks 
here and fill them out for us.’’ 

‘« Here!’ said Struson, seemingly recov- 
ering from his stupefaction, ‘‘ I’m in this, 
I guess.’’ 

‘* You bet you are,’’ said Hopkins man- 
fully, ‘‘or it don’t go.’’ 

‘“‘An_ oversight,’’ smiled 
‘« Bring five blanks, Hollinsbee.’’ 


, 


said 


Reeder. 


Five elated men, four radiant women, 
and a miscellaneous assortment of jubilant 
children, foregathered in Schneider’s cabin 
amid a chaos of half-packed household 
effects that night. They held high revel, 
for the next day they were to leave Wachi- 
hulpee forever. The barren, obdurate 
land had suddenly smiled in a harvest of 
dollars. Ten shining dollars for each arid 
acre, and that golden crop safely garnered 
in the breeches pockets of the heads of the 
households. To-morrow the Wachi!iulpee 
Land and Improvement Company would 
again take possession of the re-purchased 
soil, and the two gentlemen representing 
that enterprising corporation would gnash 
their teeth and strew ashes on their heads. 
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Sor the land myself.”’ 


Life was before the settlers, and the living 
death of two years past was at an end. 

Something to this effect was said by Mr. 
Struson of Chicago in a speech that was 
received with tumultuous whoops and shrill 
screams of applause. Shortly after this 
effort of his life he left the festive scene to 
do his own packing. Hopkins and Schnei- 
der walked with him across the moonlit 
sand and by the timbered shafts to his 
tent, where he produced his last bottle of 
whiskey. 

‘«Well,’”’ he said exultantly, as he poised 
his tin cup and knocked it convivially 
against the other two, ‘‘it worked like a 
charm, didn’t it? We digged a pit and 
they tumbled—no, they didn’t tumble, 
they just fell therein. I'd like to see their 
faces when they look for nitrate in those 
shafts.’’ 

‘*There’s some of it left in that salt 
box,’’ grinned Hopkins. 

‘¢ We'll leave it for them,’’ said Struson. 
‘« Hopkins, you did well. Oh, men, to think 
that I had planned to horsewhip Simpson 
and kick Reeder! Horsewhip! Kick!’’ 

‘¢Ve vouldt nefer haf done mitout Griel 
dough,’’ observed Schneider. ‘‘ Here’s 
to der president ohf der P. & D. W.!’’ 

‘‘Hoch der president!’’ cried Struson. 
‘¢ Hoch der nitrate industry!’ 

And the tin cups came together with a 
bang. 
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A Novel 


By Ralph Connor 


Author of 


SyNopsIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


‘*The Sky Pilot,’’ 


** Black Rock,’’ Etc. 


In a football game between Toronto University and 


Mc Gill College,‘ Shock,” the’ Varsity center, distinguishes himself before the eyes of his mother, 


Mrs. 


Macgregor, and of Helen and Betty Fairbanks. 


Shortly afterwards a missionary from 


the west of Canada comes to town in search of young men for the work in the new country. 
Shock determines to respond to the call, to the dismay of Helen Fairbanks and of his mother. 


CHAPTER V. 


** YEA, 


HEN Helen entered her 
# =own room she had leisure 
to analyze the tumult of 
emotion filling her heart. 





Amazement, shame, an- 
ger, dismay, grief, were 


surging across her soul. 

‘How can Shock think of leaving his 
mother? It is a shame!’ she cried indig- 
nantly to herse elt. But why this hot sense 
of shame? ‘‘ Nonsense!’ she protested 
vehemently to herself, ‘‘it is that poor 
dear old lady I am thinking of.’’ She re- 
membered that sudden stab at her heart at 
the old lady’s broken words, ‘‘ He will be 
going away, lassie,’’ and her cheek flamed 
hot again. ‘‘ It is all nonsense,’’ she re- 
peated angrily, and there being no one to 
contradict her, she said it again with even 
greater emphasis. But suddenly she sat 
down «1 befere long she found herself 
smiling at the memory of the old lady’s 
proud cry, ‘‘ Could not? Ay, he could.’’ 
And now she knew why her heart was so 
full of happy pride. It was for Shock. 
He was a man strong enough to see his 
duty and brave enough to face what to him 
was the bitterness of death, for well she 
knew what his mother was to him. 

‘‘He will go,’’ she whispered to her 
looking-glass, ‘‘and I’d go with him to- 
morrow. But,—’’ and her face flamed 
hot—‘‘ he must never know.” 

But he did come to know, to his own 
great amazement and overwhelming, hum- 
bling gladness. 


AND HIS OWN LIFE 


ALSO ” 


Shock’s determination to offer himself 
to the far West awakened in his friends 
various emotions. 

‘« It is just another instance of how re- 
ligious fanaticism will lead men to the most 
fantastic and selfish acts,’’ was Mrs. Fair- 
banks’ verdict which effected in Brown a 
swift conversion. Hitherto he had striven 
with might and main to turn Shock from 
his purpose, using any and every argu- 
ment, fair or unfair, to persuade him that 
his work lay where it had been begun, in 
the city wards. He was the more urged 
to this course that he had shrewdly guessed 
Helen’s secret so sacredly guarded. But 
on hearing Mrs. Fairbanks’ exclamation, he 
at once plunged into a warm defense of 
his friend’s course. 

‘‘The finest thing I ever heard of,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘ no one knows what these two 
are to each other, and yet there they are, 
both of them arriving at the opinion that 
Shock’s work lies in the West.”’ 

‘¢ But to leave his mother alone!” 
claimed Mrs. Fairbanks indignantly. 

‘«She is not to be alone,’’ said Brown, 
making there and then a sudden resolve. 
** By the greatest of luck for me I am 
turned out of my quarters, and she is to 
take me in, and while I can’t fill Shock’s 
place, still Iam somebody,’’ added Brown, 
fervently hoping the old lady would not 
refuse him shelter. 

‘« T am not sure that a man is ever called 
to leave his mother to the care of strang- 
ers,’’ said Lloyd who, after long indecision 
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and much consultation with various friends, 
had determined that his particular gifts 
and training fitted him for Park Church. 

‘¢ Well, mother,’’ said Betty, ‘‘I think 
he’s fine and I never admired him so much 
as now. You know he may never see her 
again and she has the whole of his heart.’’ 

** Not quite, I guess, !’’ said Brown in a 
low tone to Helen who, blushing vividly 
replied in like tone, ‘‘ You seem to be re- 
markably well informed.’’ 

‘*] know,’’ said Brown confidently. 
‘* But he is a mine of blind stupidity! If 
some one would only dig him up, explore 
him—pblast him, in short. Confound 
him!’’ 

But when the Superintendent learned of 
all that Shock’s decision involved, he made 
a point to insert among his multitudinous 
engagements a visit to the Macgregor cot- 
tage. 

‘*It was a great scene, I assure you,’’ 
said Brown who was describing it after- 
wards to the young ladies. ‘Those two 
old Spartans, all ice and granite outside, 
all molten lava within, stood up looking at 
each other a minute or two without the 
quiver of an eyelid and then the old chief 
burred out:— 

‘**You are to be congratulated upon 
your son, Mrs. Macgregor.’ 

*« « Ay,’ said she in a matter of fact 
tone, ‘he will be doing his duty, I war- 
rant.’ 

**« And believe me your mutual sacrifice 
has not been unnoticed.’ 

** «It is not great beside his own, but it 
iss all we could. It iss our life.’ 

‘¢ The old chap bowed like a prince and 
then his voice burred like a buzz saw as he 
answered, ‘ Remember I did not ask you 
for him!’ 

*** No, it wass not you.’ 

‘¢«But I want to tell you,’ said the 
chief, ‘I am proud to get a son who for 
the cause can forsake such a mother, and 
I thank God for the mother that can give 
up such a son.’ 

‘* And then he gripped her hand with 
that downward pull of his—he gave it to 
me once when he heard I was Shock’s 
friend, and nearly jerked me off my feet— 
and without more words he was gone, while 
I stood behind them like a blubbering 
idiot.’’ 

‘“Oh, isn’t she a dear!’’ exclaimed 
Betty. ‘‘ poor thing !’’ 


‘*Poor thing !’’ echoed Helen warmly, 
‘indeed she doesn’t think so. She’s as 
proud of him as she can be, and feels her- 
self rich in his love; and so she is.’’ 

Her tone and manner struck Brown with 
sudden pity. d 

‘Hang his stupidity,’’ he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ can’t the old bloke see? But he 
has got such a blamed low opinion of him- 
self that he can’t imagine any girl, much 
less a girl like that looking at him, and 
even if he did come to see it he would not 
think of asking her to share the life he’s 
going to out there; and, by Jove, it would 
be hard enough for her. I guess I won’t 
take the responsibility of interfering in this 
business.’’ 

But Brown had no need to interfere. 
Mrs. Fairbanks, of all people, did what was 
necessary. On the morning of Shock’s 
departure it was she who declared that 
some one should take pity on ‘‘ that dear 
old lady,’’ and should stand by her in her 
hour of ‘‘ desertion. ”’ 

‘*«So I think I shall drive over this after- 
noon, and Helen, perhaps you had better 
come with me. You seem to have great 
influence with her.’’ 

But Helen was of quite another mind. 
She shrank from intruding upon what she 
knew would be a sacred hour to mother 
and son. But when Mrs. Fairbanks ex- 
pressed her determination to go, Helen 
finally agreed to accompany her. 

‘«QOh, let’s all go, mother,’’ said Betty. 

**T do not think they will want you, 
Betty, but you may go along,’’ and so the 
three ladies proceeded in the afternoon to 
the Macgregor home. 

But at the parting of Shock and his 
mother there were no tears or lamentations, 
or at least none that any could witness. 
Through the long night before they each 
knew the other to be keeping the watch 
of love and agony; yet each alone they 
drank the cup of sacrifice. It was only 
when the morning was nearing that Shock 
could bear it no longer, and hastily dress- 
ing, he came into his mother’s room and, 
kneeling by her bedside, put his arms 
about her. 

‘Mother, mother, why have you not 
been sleeping ?’’ he whispered. 

His mother turned to him and took his 
head to her bosom in a close embrace, but 
no words came from her. 

‘‘But, mother, don’t be grieving like 




















this,’’ sobbed Shock, ‘‘ or how can I leave 
you at all ?’’ 

‘« Laddie, laddie, why did you come in 
to me? I had minded to give you up 
without tears, and this iss my hour of weak- 
ness. There, now, let your head lie there. 
Whist, lad, och-hone. It iss twenty-four 
years since first you lay there, lad, and 
though grief has come to me many’s the 
day, yet never through you, never once 
through you, and you will be remembering 
that, lad. It will comfort you after—after 
—after I’m gone.’’ 

‘¢ Gone, mother!’’ 
prise. 

‘¢ Yess, for this iss the word given to me 
this night that you will see my face no 
more.’’ 

‘*Oh, mother! mother! Don’t say that 
word, for I cannot bear it,’’ and poor 
Shock buried his face in the pillow, while 
his great frame shook with sobs. 

‘<Whist, now, laddie! There now. It 
iss the Lord.’’ Her voice grew steady and 
grave. ‘It iss the Lord, and He gave 
you to me for these few happy years, and, 
Shock, man, you will be heeding me.’’ 

Shock turned his face toward her again 
and laid his face close to her cheek. 

‘¢ Remember, I gave you to Himself in 
covenant that day, and that covenant you 
will keep now and—afterwards, and I must 
be keeping it, too.’’ 

‘‘Yes, mother,’’ said Shock brokenly, 
while he held her tight. ‘But it is only 
for two years, and then I will be coming 
home or you to me, and before that, per- 
haps.’’ 

‘Yes, yes, laddie, it may be—it may 
be,"’ said his mother soothingly, ‘ but 
whether or no we will not be taking back 
with the one hand what we give with the 
other. I had minded to give you without 
tears, but—but—oh, lad, you are all—all 
—all I have. There is no one left tome.”’ 

There was a long silence between them. 
Under cover of darkness they let their 
tears freely mingle. In all his life Shock 
had never seen his mother sob, and now 
he was heart-stricken with grief and ter- 
ror. 

‘* Whist, now, mother, you must not cry 
like that. Surely God will be good to us, 
and before long I will get a little place for 
you yonder. Why should you not come 
tome? There are missionaries’ wives out 
there,’’ he said. 


cried Shock in sur- 
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‘* No, lad,’’ his mother replied quietly. 
‘* I will not be deceiving myself, nor you. 
And yet it may be the Lord’s will. But 
go away now and lie you down. You will 
need to sleep a bit; to-morrow will be a 
hard day to you.”’ 

For twenty years and more she had 
thought first of her boy, and now, even in 
the midst of her own great sorrow, she 
thought mostly of him and his grief. 

‘* Let me stay here, mother,’’ whispered 
Shock. And so in each other’s arms they 
lay, and from sheer exhaustion both soon 
fell asleep. 

The morning sun was shining through 
the chink by the curtain when Mrs. Mac- 
gregor awoke. Gently she slipped out of 
the bed and, before dressing, lighted the 
kitchen fire, put on the kettle for the tea 
and the pot for the porridge. Then she 
dressed herself and, stepping about on tip- 
toe, prepared breakfast, peering in now 
and then at her sleeping son. 

It was with a face calm and strong, and 
even bright, that she went in at last to 
waken him. 

‘*Now, mother,’’ exclaimed Shock 
springing off the bed, ‘‘ this is really too 
bad, and I meant to give you your break- 
fast in bed to-day.’’ 

‘* Ay, it’s myself knew that much,” she 
cried with a little laugh of delight. 

‘«Oh, but you’re hard to manage,”’ said 
Shock severely, ‘‘ but wait until I get you 
out yonder in my own house.” 

‘‘Ay, lad,’’ answered his mother 
brightly, ‘‘it will be your turn then.’ 

They were determined these two to look 
only at the bright side to-day. No sun 
should shine upon their tears. The part- 
ing would be sore enough with all the help 
that hope could bring. And so the morn- 
ing passed in last preparations for Shock’s 
going, and the last councils and promises, 
and in planning for the new home that was 
to be made in the shadow of the Rockies 
in the far West. 

‘«« And the time will soon pass mother,’’ 
said Shock cheerfully, ‘‘ and it will be good 
for you to have Brown with you. He will 
need your care, you know,’’ he hastened 
to add, knowing well that not for her own 
sake could she have been persuaded to re- 
ceive even Brown into her little home. 

‘¢ Ay, I will do for him what I can,” 
she replied, ‘‘and indeed,’’ she added 
warmly, ‘‘ he’s a kind lad, poor fellow.’’ 
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‘¢ And the young ladies will be looking 
in on you now and then, so they said,” 
and Shock bent low over his trunk, working 
with the roping of it. 

‘“‘Yes, indeed,” replied his mother 
heartily, ‘‘ never you fear.’’ 

And so with united and determined pur- 
pose they kept at arm’s length the heart’s 
sorrow they knew would fall upon each 
when alone. 

To go to the ends of the earth in these 
globe-trotting days is attended with little 
anxiety, much less heart break, but in those 
days when Canada was cut off at the Lakes, 
the land beyond was a wilderness, un- 
traveled for the most part but by the In- 
dian or trapper, and considered a fit dwel- 
ling place only for the Hudson Bay officer 
kept there by his loyalty to the ‘*‘Com- 
pany,” or the half-breed runner to whom 
it was native land, or the more adventur- 
ous land-hungry settler, or the reckless 
gold-fevered miner. Only under some 
great passion did men leave home and those 
dearer than life, and casting aside dreams 
of social, commercial or other greatness 
devote themselves to life on that rude fron- 
tier. But such a passion had seized upon 
Shock, and in it his mother shared. 
Together these two simple souls, who were 
all in all to each other, made their offering 
for the great cause, bringing each their all 
without stint, without measure, without 
grudging, though not without heart break, 
and gaining that full, exquisite joy to so 
many unknown, of love’s complete sacri- 
fice. 

Tonone but themselves, however, was the 
greatness ofthe sacrifice apparent. For when 
the carriage arrived with Mrs. Fairbanks and 
her daughters there was no sign of tears or 
heart break in the quiet faces that welcomed 
them. And Mrs. Fairbanks, who had 
come prepared to offer overflowing sym- 
pathy to the old lady ‘‘ deserted ”’ by her 
‘* fanatical’’ son, was somewhat taken 
aback by the quiet dignity and perfect con- 
trol that distinguished the lady’s voice and 
manner. 

‘We thought we would like to come 
over and—and—help, perhaps drive you 
to the station to see your son off,’’ said 
Mrs. Fairbanks, who was re-adjusting her 
scenery and changing her réle with all 
speed. 

‘¢That was kind indeed,’’ said Mrs. 
Macgregor, ‘‘ but Hamish will be walking I 
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doubt, and I will just be waiting at home. ”’ 

She had the instinct of the wounded to 
hide in some sheltered and familiar 
haunt. 

** shall be glad to remain with you, Mrs. 
Macgregor, if Ican be of any service,” .re- 
peated Mrs. Fairbanks. 

‘*It will not be necessary; everything is 
done, and there is nothing needed.’? 

The voice was more than quiet, as if it 
came from a heart whose passion had been 
spent. 

**It is very kind indeed, and we are 
grateful,’’ said Shock feeling that his 
mother’s manner might be misunderstood. 

** Yess, yess,’’ said the old lady hastily, 
‘it iss very good of you and of the 
young ladies,” turning to look at Helen 
with kindly eyes. ‘ You will not be think- 
ing me ungrateful,’ she added with a sus- 
picion of tears in her voice. ‘‘ I have been 
spoiled by Hamish yonder,’’ turning her 
face toward her son. 

‘*Whist, now, mother,’’ said Hamish to 
her in a low tone in which deprecation and 
warning were mingled. He knew how 
hard the next hour would be for himself 
and for his mother, and he knew too that 
they could not indulge themselves in the 
luxury of uttered grief and love. 

At this moment, to the relief of all, 
Brown entered with an exaggerated air of 
carelessness. 

‘*Here’s a man for your ‘settler’s ef- 
fects,’ ’’ he cried cheerily. ‘‘ Lucky dog 
ain’t he?” he cried turning to Helen, 
‘‘and don’t I wish I was in his place. 
Think of the times he will have riding over 
the claims with those jolly cowboys, not to 
speak of the claims he will be staking, and 
the gold he will be washing out of those 
parish streams of his. Don’t I wish I were 
going! I am, too, when I can persuade 
those old iron-livered professors to let me 
through. However, next year I’m to pass. 
Mrs. Macgregor is to see to that.’’ 

‘« Indeed, I hope so,’’ cried Betty. ‘‘An 
hour’s study at least before breakfast, and 
no gallivanting at night. I will help you, 
Mrs. Macgregor. Weill get him through 
this time.’’ 

‘¢ Ay, I doubt I will not be much the 
better of your help,’’ replied Mrs. Mac- 
gregor with a shrewd, kindly smile. 

‘«There now, take that,’’ said Brown to 
Betty, adding ruefully to Shock, ‘‘ You see 
what I’m in for.’’ 
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** You'll survive,’’ said Shock. 

Then he rose and lifted his coat from 
the peg behind the door. At the same 
instant Helen rose hurriedly and, with 
paling face, said to her mother, ‘‘ Let us 
go now.’’ 

‘« Well, Mrs. Macgregor, if we cannot 
serve you we will be going,’’ said Mrs. 
Fairbanks, ‘‘ but we would be glad to drive 
Mr. Macgregor to the station.’’ 

She was anxious to justify her visit to 
herself and her friends. 

‘¢ That’s a first rate idea,’’ cried Brown, 
‘<that is, if you can give me a lift, too.’’ 

‘‘ Of course,’’ cried Betty. 

‘¢Thank you, I shall be very glad,’’ 
said Shock, seeing it would please Mrs. 
Fairbanks. 

‘*Come along then,’’ said Betty. ‘I 
suppose we have not too much time.’’ 

‘¢Good-by for the present,’’ said Mrs. 
Fairbanks offering her hand to the old lady, 
who was standing erect, white, but calm, 
facing the hour whose bitterness she had 
already tasted. 

‘‘Good-by,’’ said Betty softly, kissing 
the white cheek and trying to hurry her 
mother towards the door. 

At this Helen, who had been standing 
with face growing whiter and whiter, went 
to Mrs. Macgregor and put her arms 
around her and kissed her good-by. When 
she was nearing the door she came hur- 
riedly back, ‘‘Oh, let me stay with you, | 
cannot bear to go,’’ she whispered. 

The old lady turned and scrutinized 
steadily the young face turned so pleading- 
ly toward her. Slowly, under that steady 
gaze, the red crept up into the white cheek, 
like the first dawning of day, till the whole 
face and neck were in a hot flame of color. 
Yet the gray, lustrous eyes never wavered, 
but unshrinking answered the old lady’s 
searching look. At that revealing wave 
of color Shock’s mother made as if to push 
the girl away from her, but, with a quick 
change of mood, she took her in her arms 
instead. 

‘* Ay, poor lassie, you, too! 
you may stay with me now.’’ 

The motherly touch and tone, and the 
knowledge that her secret had been read, 
were more than Helen could bear. She 
clung to Mrs. Macgregor, sobbing passion- 
ate sobs. 

At this extraordinary outburst Mrs. 
Fairbanks came back into the room and 
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stood with Shock and the others gazing in 
utter amazement upon this scene. 

‘«Whist, now, lassie, whist, now,’’ Mrs. 
Macgregor was saying, ‘‘never ye fear, 
he’ ll come back again. ”’ 


‘‘What on earth is this nonsense, 
Helen ?’’ Mrs. Fairbanks’ voice was 
haughty and suspicious. ‘‘ What does 


this mean ?”’ 

*« Tt means,’’ said Mrs. Macgregor with 
quiet dignity, ‘‘ what neither you nor I can 
help or harm.’’ 

‘*Helen, speak to me.’’ 

At the stern, sharp command Helen 
lifted her face, still hot with blushes, and 
stood looking straight into her mother’s 
eyes. Her mother turned from her impa- 
tiently. 

‘*Do you know what this means ?’’ she 
said to Shock. 

‘*What? I don’t understand,” replied 
Shock gazing helplessly at the haughty, 
angry face turned toward him. 

‘*« Have you dared to speak to my daugh- 
ter 2°” 

‘*Oh, mamma,’’ cried Helen in an 
agony of mortification, ‘‘ how can you ?”’ 

‘‘ You may well be ashamed,’’ said Mrs. 
Fairbanks, who had quite lost control of 
herself, ‘‘throwing yourself at the head 
of a man so far beneath you, with no pros- 
pects, and who does not even want you.”’ 

‘*So far beneath, did you say ?’’ cried 
Mrs. Macgregor quickly. ‘‘ Woman, say no 
more. You shame yourself, let alone your 
child. Whist’’—checking the other’s 
speech—‘* the blood in the veins of Hector 
Macgregor yonder’’ (pointing to the por- 
trait of the Highland soldier on the wall), 
‘was as proud as that in any Lowland 
trader of you.” 

‘¢ What sort of conduct, then, is this ?”” 
answered Mrs. Fairbanks angrily. ‘‘ Have 
you encouraged your son ?”’ 

‘‘ Hush, mother,” said Shock suddenly 
awakening to an understanding of what 
was happening, ‘‘ let me speak.’’ 

The stern voice compelled silence. 
Shock was a new man to them all. He 
was thinking quickly, now for his mother, 
for himself, but most of all for the girl he 
loved, who stood with face turned away 
and eyes cast down in intolerable humilia- 
tion. 

‘*Mrs. Fairbanks,’’ said Shock speaking 
slowly and with quiet dignity, ‘if I have 
not spoken of love to your daughter it 
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is not because I have not loved her 
well and for long, but because I could 
not feel myself worthy of her. Hush, 
mother, I am not worthy of her, nor 
shall I ever be, not by reason of any 
difference in blood—for there is no dif- 
ference—but because of what she is her- 
self, so far above me. I have never spoken 
with my lips of love, and yet for many and 
many a day I have feared that my eyes, 
and all else that could speak, must have 
told her I loved her. And if it should be 
—for I will not pretend to misunderstand 
you—if it should be that it is possible she 
should ever love me, then there has come 
to me a joy greater than I could have 
hoped, and whatever may come of it, this 
day is the happiest of my life.’’ 

As Shock began to speak, Helen lifted 
her face, and as she listened her look of 
grief and shame fled, and in her eyes a 
light of joy began to dawn, then grew 
till it seemed to overflow in waves across 
her beautiful face. And as Shock con- 
tinued his calm, manly words, pride mingled 
in her joy, and her head lifted itself with 
a grace and dignity that matched that of 
the old lady standing by her side. 

Mrs. Fairbanks stood fairly speechless 
at Shock’s words and at the look of joy 
and pride she saw upon her daughter’ s face. 

‘« This is absurd,’’ she cried at length. 
‘«It’s preposterous and it must end now 
and forever. I forbid absolutely anything 
in the way of—of engagement or under- 
standing. I will not have my daughter tie 
herself to a man with such prospects.’’ 

‘Wait, mother,’’ said Shock, putting 
his hand out toward the old lady who was 
about to speak. ‘‘ Mrs. Fairbanks,’’ he 
continued quietly, ‘‘ far be it from me to 
take advantage of your daughter in any 
way, and I say to you here that she is as 
free now as when she came into this room. 
I shall not ask her to bind herself to me, 
but I will be false to myself and false to 
her, if I do not say that I love her as 
dearly as man ever loved woman, and 
come what may I shall love her till I die.’’ 

The ring in Shock’s voice as he spoke 
the last words thrilled every one in the 
room. 

‘* Ay, lad, that you will,’’ said his mother 
proudly. 

‘* Oh, ain’t he great,’’ whispered Brown 
to Betty, who in her excitement had drawn 
close to him. 
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Betty respondea with a look, but could 
not trust herself to speak. 

The moment was pregnant with possi- 
bilities. 

As Shock finished speaking, Helen with 
an indescribable mingling of shy grace and 
calm strength came and stood by his side. 
For the first time Shock lost control of 
himself. He flushed hotly, then grew pale, 
then with a slightly defiant look in his face 
he put his arm lightly about her. 

‘* Time for that train,’’ said Brown, 
who had slipped to the outer door. 
‘* That is,’? he continued in his briskest 
manner, ‘‘if you’re going.”’ 

With a quick gasp Helen turned towards 
Shock. He tightened his arm about the 
girl and putting his hand upon her 
shoulder turned her face toward him and 
looked down into her face. 

**Good-by,’’ he said gently. ‘‘Re- 
member you are free, free as ever you 
were; I have no claim upon you, but don’t 
forget that I will always love you. I will 
never forget you.’’ 

‘¢ Good-by Shock,’’ she replied in a low, 
sweet tone, lifting her face to him. ‘I 
will not forget. You know I will not for- 
get.’’ 

She slipped her arm around his neck, 
and while his great frame trembled with 
emotion she held him fast. ‘* I'll not for- 
get,’’ she said again, the light in her great 
gray eyes quenched in a quick rush of 
tears. ‘* You know, Shock, I will not for- 
get.’’ Her lips quivered piteously. 

Then Shock cast restraint to the winds. 
‘*No,’’ he cried aloud, ‘‘ you will not 
forget, thank God, you will not forget, and 
you are mine.”’ 

He drew her close to him, held her a 
moment or two looking into her eyes, and 
as she lay limp and clinging in his arms he 
kissed her on the brow and then on the 
lips, and gave her to his mother. 

‘¢ Here, mother,’’ he said, ‘‘ take her, 
be good to her, love her for my sake.”’ 

He put his arms around his mother, 
kissed her twice and was gone. 

‘‘He’ll never get that train,’’ cried 
Betty. 

‘‘Take the carriage,’’ said Mrs. Fair- 
banks shortly, ‘‘ and follow him.’’ 

‘*Come along! hurry!’’ said Betty, 


catching Brown’s arm. 
‘«The station, John!’’ 
‘Oh, I say,’’ gasped Brown, seizing 
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Betty’s hand and crushing it ecstatically, 
‘¢may I embrace you? It’s either you or 
John there.’”’ 

‘* Do be quiet. It seems to me we have 
had as much of that sort of thing as I can 
stand. Wasn’t it awful ?’’ 

‘« Awful ? Awfully jolly,”’ gasped Brown, 
hugging himself. ‘* Haven’t had a thrill 
approaching that since the McGill match, 
and even that was only a pale adumbration 
of what I’ve just been through. My 
prayers, tears and alms-giving haven’t been 
without avail. The terrors and agonies I’ ve 
endured this last few days lest that old 
blockhead should take himself off without 
saying or doing anything, no man will ever 
know. Do you mind if I yell?” 

‘T say,’’ went on Brown as they caught 
up with Shock, ‘‘ pull up beside Mr. Mac- 
gregor there, will you? Here, Shock, get 
in. You'll miss your train. Here, you old 
bloke, come along, don’t gape like a sick 
duck. Get in here. You have got to get 
that-train zow.’’ 

‘Mr. Brown,’’ said Betty in a severe 
whisper, ‘‘ mind, don’t say a word to him 
about this business. I can’t stand it.’’ 

‘* Certainly not,” said Brown in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone. ‘‘ There’s nothing to be 
said.’’ 

But there was one last word to be said, 
and that was Betty’s. 

‘‘Good-by, Shock,’’ she whispered to 
him as he stepped upon his train. ‘I 
think—I know—I’m very glad.’’ 

Poor Shock could only grasp her hand 
in mute farewell. It was just dawning 
upon him that he had some further offering 
to bring to make his sacrifice complete. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE TRAIL 


‘*.That’s the trail. 
der.’’ 

Shock’s Convener, who had charge for 
his church of this district, stood by the 
buckboard wheel pointing southwest. He 
was a man in middle life, rather short but 
well set up, with a strong, honest face, tan- 
ned and bearded, redeemed abundantly 
from commonness by the eye, deep blue 
and fearless, that spoke of the genius in the 
soul. It was a kindly face withal, and 
with humor lurking about the eyes and 
mouth. During the day and night spent 
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with him Shock had come to feel that in 
this man there was anchorage for any who 
might feel themselves adrift, and somehow 
the great West with its long leagues of 
empty prairie through which he had passed, 
traveling by the slow progress of construc- 
tion trains, would now seem a little less 
empty because of this man. Between the 
new field toward which this trail led and the 
home and folk in the far East there would 
always be this man who would know him, 
and would sometimes be thinking of him. 
The thought heartened Shock more than a 
little. 

‘‘That’s the trail,’’ repeated the Con- 
vener, ‘‘ follow that; it will lead you to 
your home.’’ 

‘*Home,” thought Shock with a tug at 
his heart and a queer little smile on his 
face. 

‘« Yes, a man’s home is where his heart 
is, and his heart is where his work lies.’’ 

Shock glanced quickly at the man’s tan- 
ned face. Did he suspect, Shock won- 
dered, the homesickness and the longing in 
his heart. 

Last night, as they had sat together in late 
talk, he had drawn from Shock with cun- 
ning skill (those who knew him would rec- 
ognize the trick) the picture of his new 
missionary’s home, and had interpreted 
aright the thrill in the voice that told of the 
old lady left behind. But now, as Shock 
glanced at his Convener’s face, there was 
nothing to indicate any hidden meaning in 
his words. The speaker’s eyes were far 
down the trail that wound like a wavering 
white ribbon over the yellow-green billows 
of prairie that reached right to the horizon 
before and up to the great mountains on 
the right. 

‘¢ Twenty miles will bring you to Spruce 
Creek Stopping-place; twenty miles more 
and you are at Big River—not so very big 
either. You will see there a little school, 
and beside it, on the left, a little house, 
you might call it a shack, but we make the 
most of things out here. That’s Mr. 
MclIntyre’s manse, and proud of it they all 
are I can tell you. You will stay with him 
over night—a fine fellow you will find him, 
a Nova Scotian, very silent, and better than 
himself is the little, brave woman he has 
for a wife; a really superior woman. I 
sometimes wonder—but never mind, for 
people doubtless wonder at our wives, one 
can never get at the bottom of the mystery 
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of why some women do it. 
you on your way. Up to this time he was 
the last man we had in that direction. 
Now you are our outpost, a distinction I 
envy you.”’ 

‘The Convener’s blue eye was alight with 
enthusiasm. ‘The call of the new land was 
ever ringing in his heart, and the sound of 
the strife at the front in his ear. 

Unconsciously Shock drew in a long 
breath, the homesickness and heart-longing 
gave back before the spirit of high courage 
and enterprise which breathed through the 
words of the little man beside him, whose 
fame was in all the Western church, 

‘‘ Up these valleys somewhere,’’ contin- 
ued the Convener, waving his hands tow- 
ards the southern sky-line, ‘‘ are the men 
—the ranchers and cowboys I told you of 
last night—some good men, and some of 
them devils, men good by nature, devils by 
circumstance, poor fellows. ‘They won't 
want you, perhaps, but they need you 
badly. And the church wants them, and ’”’ 
—after alittle pause—‘‘God wants them.’’ 

The Convener paused, still looking at 
the distant, flowing hills. Then he turned 
to Shock and said solemnly, ‘‘we look to 
you to get them.”’ 

Shock gasped. ‘*Tome! To get them!’’ 

‘Yes, that’s what we expect. Why! 
do you remember the old chap I told you 
about—that old prospector who lives at 
Loon Lake—you will come across him, 
unless he has gone to the mountains. For 
thirteen years that man has hunted the 
gulches for mines. There are your mines, ”’ 
waving his hand again, ‘‘ and you are our 
prospector. Dig them up. Good-by. 
God bless you. Report to me in six 
months. ”’ 

The men shook hands over the wheel 
and turning from each other they went 
each their way. 

The Convener looked at his fingers after 
Shock had left, spreading them apart. 
‘Well, what that chap grips he’ll hold 
until he wants to let it go,’’ he said to 
himself, wrinkling his face into a curious 

mile. 

Now and then as he walked along the 
trail he turned and looked after the buck- 
board heading toward the southern horizon, 
but never once did his missionary look 
back. 

‘I think he will do. He made a mess 
of my service last night, but I suppose he 
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was rattled, and then no one could be 
more disgusted than he, which is not a bad 
sign. His heart’s all right, and he will 
work, but he’s slow. He’s undoubtedly 
slow. ‘These fellows will give him a time 
I fear,’’ and again the Convener smiled to 
himself. As he came to the brow of the 
hill, where the trail dipped into the river 
bottom in which the little town lay that 
constituted the nucleus of his parish, he 
paused and once more turning looked after 
the diminishing buckboard. ‘‘He won’t 
look back, eh! All right my man. I like 
you better for it. It must have been a 
hard pull to leave that dear old lady be- 
hind. He might bring her out. ‘There 
are just the two of them. Well, we will 
see. It’s pretty close shaving.’’ 

He was thinking of the threatened cut 
in the already meager salaries of his mis- 
sionaries, rendered necessary by the dis- 
proportion between the growth of the 
funds and the expansion of the work. 

**It’s a shame too,’’ he said, turning 
and looking once more after Shock in case 
there should be a final signal of farewell, 
which he would be sorry to miss. 
‘«They’re evidently everything to each 
other.’’ But it was an old problem with 
the Convener, whose solution lay not with 
him, but with the church that sent him 
out to do this work. 

Meantime Shock’s eyes were upon the 
trail, and his heart was ringing with that 
last word of his Convener. ‘‘ We expect 
you to get them. You are our prospector, 
dig them up.’’ As he thought of the 
work that lay before him, and of all he was 
expected to achieve, his heart sank. A hor- 
rible fear had been growing upon him ever 
since his failure, as he considered it, with the 
Convener’s congregation the night before. 
It helped him not at all to remember the 
kindly words of encouragement spoken by 
the Convener, nor the sympathy that 
showed in his wife’s voice and manner. 
‘¢They felt sorry for me,’’ he groaned 
aloud. He set his jaws hard, as men had 
seen him when going into a scrim on the 
football field. ‘*1’lldo my best whatever,’’ 
he said aloud, looking before him at the 
waving horizon, ‘‘a man can only fail. 
But surely I can help some poor chap out 
yonder.’’ His eyes followed the waving 
foothill line till they rested on the mighty 
masses of the Rockies. ‘‘Ay,’’ he said 


with a start, dropping into his mother’s 
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speech, ‘‘there they are, ‘the hills 1rom 
whence cometh my help.’ I do not think 
He would surely send me out here to fail.’’ 

There they lay, that mighty wrinkling 
of Mother Earth’s old face, huge, jagged 
masses of bare gray rock patched here and 
there and finally capped with white where 
they pierced the blue. Up to their base 
ran the lumbering foothills, and_ still 
further up the gray sides, like attacking 
columns, the dark, daring pines swarmed 
in massed. battalions, then, where ravines 
gave them footing, in regiments, then in 
outpost pickets, and last of all in lonely, 
rigid sentinels. But far above the loneli- 
est sentinel pine cold, white, serene, shone 
the peaks. The Highland blood in Shock’s 
veins stirred to the call of the hills. Glan- 
cing around to make sure he was quite 
alone—he had almost never been where 
he could be quite sure that he would not 
be heard—Shock raised his voice in a 
shout, again, and, expanding his lungs to 
the full, once again. How small his voice 
seemed, how puny his strength, how brief 
his life in the presence of those silent, 
mighty, ancient ranges with their hoary 
faces, and snowy heads. Awed by their 
solemn silence, and by the thought of their 
ancient, eternal unchanging endurance, he 
repeated to himself in a low tone the 
words of the ancient Psalm:— 


‘ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place, 
In generations all, 
Before thou ever hadst brought forth 
The mountains great or small.”’ 


How exalting are the mountains and 
how humbling! How lonely and how com- 
forting! How awesome and how kindly! 
How relentless and how sympathetic! Re- 
flecting every mood of man they add some- 
what to his nobler stature and diminish 
somewhat his ignobler self. ‘To all true ap- 
peal they give back answer, but to the 
heart regarding iniquity, like God, they 
make no response. They never obtrude 
themselves, but they smile upon his joys, 
and in his sorrow offer silent sympathy 
and ever as God’s messengers they bid 
him remember that with all their mass man 
is mightier than they, that when the slow 
march of the pines shall have trod down 
their mights dust, still with the dew of 
eternal youth fresh upon his brow, will 
he be with God. 

Then and there in Shock’s heart there 


sprang up a kindly feeling for the moun- 
tains that, through all his varying experi- 
ences, never left him. ‘They were always 
there, steadfastly watchful by day like the 
eye of God, and at night, while he slept, 
keeping unslumbering guard like Jehovah 
himself. All day, as he drove up the inter- 
minable slopes and down again, the moun- 
tains kept company with him, as friends 
might. 

A little after noon Shock found the trail 
turn in toward a long, low-roofed log 
building, which seemed to: have been 
erected in sections, with an irregular group 
of sod-roofed outhouses clustering about. 

An old man lounged against the jamb 
of the open door. 

‘Good day,’’ said Shock politely. 

The old man looked him over for a mo- 
ment or two and then answered, as if 
making a concession of some importance, 
**Good day, good daft. From town? 
Want to eat ?’’ 

A glance through the door showing the 
remains of dinner on a table determined 
Shock. ‘‘No, I guess I'll push on.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said the old man, his tone 
suggesting that while it was a matter of 
supreme indifference to him, to Shock it 
might be a somewhat serious concern to 
neglect to eat in his house. 

‘This is Spruce Creek?’’ inquired 
Shock. 

*« Yes, I believe that’s what they call it,” 
said the old man with slow deliberation, 
adding, after a few moment’s silence, ‘‘ be- 
cause there ain’t no spruces here.’’ 

Shock gave the expected laugh with such 
heartiness that the old man deigned to take 


some little interest in him. 
‘< Cattle ?’’ he inquired. 
“* No.’’ 


‘< Sport ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, a little perhaps.’’ 

‘Oh! Prospectin’, eh? Well, land’s 
pretty well taken up in this vicinity, I 
guess.”’ 

To this old man there were no other in- 
terests in life beyond cattle, sport and pros- 
pecting, that could account for a stranger’s 
presence in this region. 

‘« Yes,’’ laughed Shock, ‘‘ prospecting in 
a way, too.’’ 

The old man was obviously puzzled. 

‘<Well,’’ he ventured, ‘‘come inside 
anyway. Pretty chilly wind that for April. 
Come right in!” 
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Shock stepped in. The old man drew 
nearer to him. 

‘¢ Pain-killer or lime juice,’’ he inquired 
in an insinuating voice. 

‘¢ What ?”’ said Shock. 

‘¢ Pain-killer or lime juice,’’ winking 
and lowering his voice to a confidential 
tone. 

‘¢ Well, as I haven’t got any pain I guess 
I’ll take a little lime juice,’’ replied Shock. 

The old man gave him another wink, 
long and slow, went to the corner of the 
room, pushed back a table, pulled up a 
board from the floor and extracted a bottle. 

‘¢You’ve got to be mighty careful,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Them blank police fellers 
instead of attending to their business 
nose round till a feller can’t take no rest 
at night.’’ 

He went to ashelf that stood behind the 
plank that did for a counter, took down two 
glasses and filled them up. 

‘«There,’’ he said with great satisfac- 
tion, ‘‘ you’ll find that’s no back yard 
brew.”’ 

Shock slowly lifted the glass and smelt 


it. ‘* Why, it’s whiskey!’’ he said in a 
surprised tone. 
‘¢Ha! ha!’’ burst out the old man, 


‘‘you’re a dandy; that’s what it is at 
home.”’ 

He was delighted with his guest’s fine 
touch of humor. 

Shock hesitated a moment or two, look- 
ing down at the whiskey in the glass be- 
fore him, 

‘‘ How much?”’ he said at length. 

‘*Oh, we'll make that fiftv cents to 
you,”’ said the old man carelessly. 

Shock put down the money, lifted his 
glass slowly, carried it to the door and 
threw the contents outside. 

‘*Hold on there! What the blank 
blank do you mean ?’’ The old man was 
over the counter with a bound. 

‘« Tt was mine,’’ said Shock quietly. 

‘¢ Yours,’’ shouted the old man beside 
himself with rage, ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to stand 
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no such insult in this place as that.’’ 

*¢ Insult!’ 

‘*«What’s 
key ?”’ 

** All right as far as I know, but I wanted 
lime juice.’’ ; 

‘*Lime juice!’’ The old man’s amaze- 
ment somewhat subdued his anger. ‘‘ Lime 
juice, well I’ll be blanked. ”’ 

‘*That’s what I asked for,’’ replied 
Shock good-naturedly. 

** Lime juice!’’ repeated the old man. 
‘** But what in blank blank did you throw 
it out for ?’’ 

‘* Why, what else could I do with it ?’’ 

‘*What else? See here stranger, the 
hull population of this entire vicinity isn’t 
more than twenty-five persons, but every 
last one of ’em twenty-five ’ud a told you 
what to do with it. Why didn’t you give 
it to me ?”’ 

‘*Why,”’ said Shock in a surprised tone, 
‘«T don’t know the ways of your country, 
but where I come from we don’t take any 
man’s leavings. ”’ 

This was new light upon the subject for 
the old man. 

‘« Well now, see here, young man, if ever 
you’re in doubt agin about a glass of 
whiskey like that one there, you just re- 
mark to yourself that while there may be a 
few things you might do with it, there’s 
just one you can’t. There’s only one spot 
for whiskey, and that’s inside some fellow 


the matter with that whis- 


that knows something. Heavens and 
earth! Didn’t know what to do with it, 
eh ?’’ 


He peered curiously into Shock’s face 
as if he found him an interesting study. 
‘* No,’’ said Shock seriously, ‘‘ you see 


I couldn’t drink it—never did in my 
life.’’ 
The old man drew nearer to him, 


‘*Say,’’ touching nim with his forefinger 
on the chest, ‘‘if I could only be sure 
you'd keep fresh I’d put you in a case. 
They’ud come a mighty long way in this 
country to see you, you bet.’’ 


(To be continued.) 

















AMERICA VS. CHARLES EDWARD 


By Harrison Rhodes 


WITH DRAWINGS 


mgOT even the most enthusias- 
tic admirers of Mr. Charles 
Edward Austin and his ex- 
ploits would claim for him 
that he is, broadly speaking, 
a great public influence, or 
that in the realms of politics or the high 
finance he is generally recognized as a 
man of force. 

Still; there is a story in which young 
Mr, Austin may be seen moving in unac- 
customed regions and producing therein 
somewhat astonishing results. Indeed, to 
put the matter concisely, Charles Edward, 
upon the occasion of a visit to Washington 
shortly after his marriage, may be said to 
have brought the Government of the 
United States to terms. 

A dinner and a ball which it was sup- 
posed would present Washington society 
to Lady Angela in a singularly favorable 
light, as both elegant and cosmopolitan 
had been the reason urged upon the Aus- 
tins for running over from New York for a 
few days with a gay party. ‘The reasons 
were sufficient, for Charles Edward could 
always contemplate a dinner with pleasure 
and a ball with resignation. Still he pre- 
served an open mind and hoped for better 
things. It is always possible, and particu- 
larly in a strange town, that more than one 
expects wil! occur. So as he slowly de- 
scended the steps of the Capitol, after a 
morning spent in the gallery of the Senate 
chamber, he wondered if anything were 
likely to happen. A vaguely familiar figure 
was preceding Charles Edward down the 
steps; this, when he overtook it, proved to 
be George Turner, whom he had known in 
Harvard. Turner, an intelligent, plod- 
ding and earnest person, had in no way 
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adorned the somewhat frivolous circle in 
which his friend had been intimately 
known. His acquaintance with that young 
gentleman had begun when they had been 
detailed to perform experiments together 
in the laboratory of the Department of 
Chemistry. Turner, though of unques- 
tionable ability, had never seemed to his 
more volatile companion a man of practical 
gifts, so it was no surprise that his clothes 
looked shabby and that his whole aspect 
was correspondingly dejected. Fortune had 
not, thought Charles Edward, treated the 
student of science kindly. So much Tur- 
ner admitted, after the first burst of pleas- 
ure at seeing his old friend. 

‘Yes, I am, I must confess, down on 
my luck.’’ 

** You’ ve got to tell me all about it, and 
about yourself,’ said Charles Edward, with 
one hand on Turner’s shoulder. ‘‘ But 
first you need cheering up. The woman 
who bears my name is to be at the only 
decent restaurant this capital affords- at 
half past one. We'll lunch and you'll feel 
better. Ordinarily I don’t approve of it at 
this hour, but if necessary there could even 
be champagne.’’ 

Turner objected vaguely. It was to be 
gathered that he had doubts of Lady 
Angela’s welcoming at a fashionable place 
a guest so unfashionable in appearance. 

‘*T hear from London,’’ remarked 
Charles Edward with a casual air, *‘ that it 
is no longer good form to be perfectly 
well-dressed.’ 

Turner had a flicker of hfimot. 

‘‘I’'m afraid that view hasn’t reached 
Washington yet.’’ 

‘*It will to-day then,’’ came the an- 
swer. And in passing it may be mentioned 
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that some people who recognized in Tur- 
ner’s hostess the offspring of a British peer 
discussed seriously that afternoon the cor- 
rectness of entertaining guests so informally 
attired. 

Charles Edward hailed an electric cab. 
Within a quarter of an hour Lady Angela 
had made it evident to Turner how thor- 
oughly it pleased her that he should have 
come to lunch. And there even was 
champagne. When the Austins are in a 
mood to invite confidences most men tell 
their troubles at once. It was only the 
shortest time before Turner was engaged 
in a somewhat long account of his experi- 
ments in artificial refrigeration. 

To Lady Angela, whose mind was inno- 
cent of scientific knowledge, and to Charles 
Edward, whose half-year’s laboratory ex- 
perience had not given him any remark- 
able grasp of the subject, a great part of 
what Turner said verged on incomprehen- 
sibility. But they understood in the end 
all that it is perhaps essential that areader 
of this tale should know. Turner, after 
a long study of the problem of refrigera- 
tion by means of liquid ammonia had per- 
fected what one may describe briefly as an 
ice-making machine of great efficiency, of 
the smallest possible size and the least pos- 
sible weight. ‘Turner’s invention enabled 
one, with a trifling expenditure of money 
and trouble to carry the inestimable com- 
forts of cool drinks and of healthful and 
fresh food everywhere. 

‘¢ This is no longer experimental ?’’ in- 
quired Charles Edward. ‘‘ You can really 
do this ?’’ 

‘«Yes,’’ said Turner. 

‘¢Then,’’ his friend went on, ‘I gather 
that you have to all intents and purposes 
reclaimed and made inhabitable both the 
Sahara and the infernal regions. ’’ 

‘* Perhaps even New York in August,’’ 
suggested Lady Angela. 

‘¢ But what I don’t understand,’ con- 
tinued Charles Edward, ‘‘ is why I find you 
coming down the Capitol steps with a de- 
jected air saying you’re down on your luck. 
You ought to be, within fifteen or twenty 
minutes, the richest living man.’’ 

The look of earnestness’ and efficiency 
which had been on Turner’s face while he 
talked of science had changed to one of 
vagueness and uncertainty at the mere 
mention of commercial matters. 

**Oh, I don’t know,’’ he murmured, 


**T don’t understand anything about busi- 
ness. And I thought—you see my father 
was in the army—’”’ 

** Yes, I see,’’ said Lady Angela, 
vaguely, but sympathetically. 

**T don’t,’’ put in Charles Edward. 
‘Neither do you really, Angela. Go 
on old man.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ continued the _ inventor, 
** there’s so much talk now of this possible 
war of ours in Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca, and of course it’s hot there, and I 
thought my invention would be so splendid 
for the army.’’ 

‘Wonderful for field hospitals,’’ said 
Lady Angela. 

‘«Yes,’’ assented Turner, brightening, 
‘*and so I’ve been trying to sell the whole 
thing to the government. But it’s no 
good.” 

**Oh, well, of course if it has anything 
to do with the War Office—’’ began Lady 
Angela. At last the conversation had 
reached a point where as an English woman 
she felt that she thoroughly understood it. 

‘*T don’t understand,’’ said Charles 
Edward. ‘*You must ask too much for it, 
don’t you ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ replied Turner doubt- 
fully, ‘‘ I tried to be businesslike of course. 
It’s very difficult to start manufacturing 
yourself. Still I thought I had better not 
sell my patent altogether, so I offered to 
sell the government for five years the right 
to make my machine for the use of the 
army, for—’’ and he hesitated— ‘‘for fif- 
teen hundred dollars.”’ 

‘« Business-like!’’ commented Charles 
Edward scornfully. ‘‘ This, Angela, is 
the image of an inventor, as you read of 
them. Do you wonder they die poor in 
garrets? Would it annoy you in the least, 
George Turner, if I told you that of all the 
blithering idiots you are—no, perhaps it 
might annoy you. Fifteen hundred! Fif- 
teen thousand would be more like a price. 
Naturally they wouldn’t even suspect that 
anything they could get for fifteen hundred 
could be worth anything. The question 
of spending such a trifle just isn’t a ques- 
tion at all when you’re as rich as the 
United States Government _ If your price 
were twenty times as high they might think 
of it. The papers might discuss it. The 
public might become interested in it.’’ 

‘« But people like getting things cheap,’’ 
protested Lady Angela. 
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‘« Do you yourself, my dear ?’’ enquired 
her husband. ‘I have never seen you 
succeed. Suppose that a dressmaker 
should come to you and say that she could 
produce a gown equal to one of Paquin’s 
for twenty-five dollars—’’ 

‘‘It’s no good being absurd. She 
couldn’t do it. If she could, naturally she 
would charge the same dreadful price they 
do.”’ 

Charles Edward turned to the inventor. 

‘‘Your machine is worth fifteen thousand, 
well worth it, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘< Yes, I suppose it really is.’’ 

‘« Then why,’’ pursued Charles Edward, 
‘‘when you only ask fifteen hundred do 
you expect the War Department will ever 
think it equal to one of Paquin’s? It’s 
the same principle, you see.”’ 

‘*You may take it from me,’’ he went 
on—‘‘ that if you offer a thing for less than 
its worth no one will believe it is worth 
anything. No one will trust it, no one 
will believe it is genuine. Why, I dare 
say I might go up to the Capitol and offer 
to every One who came along—’’ 

Charles Edward stopped with extraordi- 
nary abruptness and his eye gleamed. 
Lady Angela leaned forward. It was the 
moment she had learned to know, when an 
electric spark flashed, and as she described 
it in the most modern phraseology, her 
husband paused like a quivering automo- 
bile about to plunge forward at a terrific 
pace. The silence in which the three sat 
was eloquent of unknown possibilities. 

‘‘We may consider it settled then,’’ 
said Charles Edward at length with the 
utmost calm, ‘‘ that to-morrow upon the steps 
of the Capitol I will publicly prove all that 
I have just been saying, and I trust end in 
selling your invention to the War Depart- 
ment for a reasonable price.’’ 

‘‘Would you mind explaining ?’’ asked 
Lady Angela. 

‘‘T think I should,’’ replied Charles 
Edward slowly. 

For a moment there was a puzzled look 
on his wife’s face. Then it cleared. 

‘«Ah, I see,’’ she said. ‘ You want it 
to come to Mr. Turner as a surprise.’’ 

‘‘Why not to both of you ?’’ was the 
polite inquiry. 

It was a suave and apparently harmless 
answer. To Turner, for example, it did 
not show how complete a revolution of 
custom in the Austin family was implied. 


They had always played games together ; 


now some passing imp had prompted 
Charles Edward to this policy of secrecy. 

‘*I should be sorry to discourage you, 
Mr. Turner,’’ Lady Angela said, ‘* but I 
cannot possibly lead you to hope that 
Charles Edward will succeed in this or any 
other enterprise in which he has not my 
assistance. ’’ 

**I can only do my best,’’ put in her 
husband with an air of humility and moral 
earnestness, 

‘** You won’t mind my talking about my- 
self,’’ continued Lady Angela to Turner 
in tones of singular sweetness. ‘And I’m 
sure you will not be surprised in these 
modern days to learn that | am a ‘ femme 
incomprise.’ There are in me possibili- 
ties that no one, my husband least of all, 
understands or appreciates. For example, 
if I choose to move in the matter, I feel 
quite capable of ruining his present plans, 
whatever they may be.’’ 

** What I have always so liked in women,’” 
remarked Charles Edward, ‘: :s the spright- 
liness of their: imaginations. - At-any rate, 
to return to the original subject, to-morrow 
on the steps of the Capitol—’’ 

‘‘Would you mind mentioning the 
hour ?’’ asked Lady Angela. ‘‘ Mr. Tur- 
ner and I will want to be there. "’ 

‘Tt would be,’’ said Charles Edward 
with engaging frankness, ‘‘a pity for you 
to miss it. At about eleven, I should 
say.”’ 

At about eleven a Western member, hur- 
rying to an appointment for which he was 
already late, descended the steps of the 
Capitol two at atime. Half way down he 
was stopped by a young gentleman who 
had been standing contemplatively in the 
sun. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ began the 
stranger, in atone at once confidential and 
confident, putting his hand upon the legis- 
lator’s arm. 

‘*]’m sorry,’’ broke in the Congress- 
man, ‘* but I can’t give you amoment. If 
you want an interview come to the Ebbitt 
House to-night about nine and ask for 
me.”’ 

‘¢ That would be delightful,’’ said the 
young man. ‘‘ But I don’t know whoyou 
are.” 

‘‘Don’t know who I am! Then why 
the dickens have you stopped me ?”’ 

‘*I wished to propose to you,” was the 
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response, ‘‘ that you should buy this five 
dollar gold piece for a dollar.” 

‘* As I live,’’ said the Western member 
at last, after a stare of great intensity, 
*¢ you are a cool one. Sell your gold-brick 
to some hayseed from the prairies. I’m 
from California where we make the metal.” 

‘‘It might be worth mentioning,’’ said 
Charles Edward, ‘‘ that this is a genuine 
piece and is worth five dollars.’’ 

‘« Then why do you want to sell it to me 
for one ?”’ 

‘« Just to prove,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ that 
you wouldn’t buy it when it was a real 
bargain. That’s all,’’ he continued, turn- 
ing languidly away. ‘‘ You'll hear more 
of this.’’ The Congressman gazed after 
the young man in astonishment and inde- 
cision. As he stepped into a street car he 
turned and saw the unknown young gentle- 
man address Hoffsted, of Pennsylvania, 
who is so strongly for a ‘‘ vigorous foreign 
policy.’’ 

‘“‘Do you,’’ asked Charles Edward 
suavely, ‘‘ take any interest in the army ?”’ 
‘‘T do, sir,’? answered Mr. Hoffsted. 

‘Then for the sake of the country I 
hope I may find you more enterprising 
than the war department. I can offer you 
this twenty dollar gold piece for five dollars. 
Will you buy ?”’ 

‘¢ Do you take me for a fool ?’’ 

‘¢No,_ naturally you wouldn’t buy it at 
this price. : You don’t believe it’s good. 
Neither do the people in the war depart- 
ment.”’ 

‘‘Have you been trying to sell twenty 
dollar gold pieces to them for five dol- 
lars ?”’ 

‘¢ Not exactly,’’ said Charles Edward, 
‘¢ but a friend of mine has been doing what 
amounts to the same thing.’’ 

People with strange crazes and curious 
manias are not unknown in Washington, 
but they are apt to be shabby and wild 
looking. A young man with a clear, twink- 
ling eye and a coat of the latest cut is a 
novelty. Mr. Hoffsted could not decide 
whether this was an ordinary case of lunacy 
or not. 

**Is your friend as mad as you are ?”’ 
he asked at last, surprised at himself for 
putting the question so seriously. 

‘* There is more method in my madness. 
You stay and watch if you like. No one 
will buy from me.’’ 

‘¢ Hi, there, Joe!’’ shouted Mr. Hoffsted 
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as if in response to this. A fat man with 
a red tuft on his chin turned and came 
towards them. ‘‘ Here’s a good thing for 
you, Joe,’’ continued his friend. ‘‘ Twenty 
dollars for five.’’ 

The newcomer’s comment was in 
almost too picturesque and extravagant 
language, yet the would-be salesman did 
not seem downcast. 

‘Of course you won’t, Mr. Joe,’’ he 
said, and then turning to the Congressman 
from Pennsylvania. ‘‘ No one will.’’ 

«7 will,’’ said Mr. Hoffsted bluntly, 
as if with a sudden resolution. 

‘*No,’’ said Charles Edward, ‘the 
offer doesn’t remain open. The price is 
raised now, and gold pieces cost what they 
are worth. The war department will have 
to pay my friend a bigger price also. Now 
you two say nothing and stay and see the 
fun. Hello, there, gentlemen,’’ he ex- 
claimed as two men in straw hats com- 
menced the ascent of the steps. 

The story of the morning may be read 
to greatest advantage in the newspaper ac- 
counts of it. The report in the New York 
Daily Daily of how a young man had 
unsuccessfully offered a five dollar gold 
piece for a dollar to five hundred and sixty 
nine people can be read by any one with 
pleasure. And the version in the more 
conservative Evening Globe, which gave 
twelve as the probable number, acted as a 
tonic corrective and enabled those 
who might care about it to guess that the 
truth lay somewhere between these ex- 
tremes, without especially detracting from 
any one’s pleasure in the more generous 
narrative, if one may call it that. 

But for one part of the morning’s 
events nothing can serve the purpose 
of this narrative better than the actual 
facts. At about eleven fifteen a young 
woman, dressed in a cream-colored gown 
adorned with a considerable quantity of 
Irish lace, and wearing a hat enriched by 
many pink roses, trailed a somewhat negli- 
gent way up the Capitol steps, accompa- 
nied by a gentleman who failed, at least in 
his attire, to do her complete justice. She 
paused for a moment near our hero, and 
was a witness of one of his unsuccessful 
attempts to induce a passer-by to accept 
his whimsical offer. Nothing happened to 
suggest that she had even seen the strange 
young gentleman before. But by dint of 


meditative smiling and idle tapping of the 




















“7 hope it is a—a ‘good thing.’ TJs it?” 


stone with her foot, she apparently evolved 
some plan of action. With the utmost 
abruptness she turned to her companion. 
‘*Wait here for me, Mr. Turner. I 
shan’t be long. And don’t do anything in 
the meantime. ’’ 
She cast one glance, a mocking one it 


almost seemed, at Charles Edward, went 
down the steps with great speed, and in the 
twinkling of an eye was being rapidly 
whirled away in the motor cab which had 
conveyed her to the Capitol. 

It has been ascertained that she drove 
straight to the Mint, and it is a significant 
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fact that the night before, at dinner, chance 
had placed her next to a certain person 
—one cannot wisely be more definite than 
this—prominent in the administration of 
that institution. It would only be natural 
that he should have asked her to come to 
see the processes of coinage and the various 
curiosities in the shape of coins, good and 
bad, and of all countries, on view in its 
smallmuseum. Twelve minutes and a half 
would not ordinarily be considered suffi- 
cient for an inspection, but this space of 
time was, as near as one can discover, as 
long as Lady Angela found it necessary or 
expedient to remain. 

When the automobile drew up twenty- 
five minutes later at the foot of that long, 
white flight, a group of some fifteen per- 
sons was gathered about Charles Edward, 
who was engaged, apparently, in delivering 
an oration. ‘The young gentleman’s eye 
was one trained to observation, and it did 
not fail to notice his wife’s second appear- 
ance, though his flow of eloquence did not 
appreciably abate. Was absenting her- 
self, he wondered, all of Angela’s revenge 
for his secrecy? It seemed commonplace; 
besides, the adventure had been really 
worth her seeing. He now thought it as 
well to let a point well proved alone. So, 
having sent word by a willing bystander to 
the reporters in the press gallery that it 
was hoped they could spare time to attend 
to a slight matter outside, he had started 
an impromptu address. Angela’s advance 
he viewed with lurking suspicion, but one 
cannot stop to think of the possible mis- 
chief a wife may do, when one hopes to 
have one’s words served up hot, so to 
speak, the next morning, to hundreds of 
millions of people. 

‘* The time has unquestionably come,”’ 
said Charles Edward, ‘‘to end this inter- 
esting experiment. It has been my privi- 
lege to prove satisfactorily a profound truth 
concerning human nature. ‘This is in itself 
a beautiful and admirable thing to have done 
—you will, I trust, let me go so far as that. 
The practical application, to which I shall 
shortly direct your attention, is equally 
important. I look to the American public, 
guided by the American. press, to right a 
crying wrong. But to take things in 
order—’’ And Charles Edward told of 
the thirty-seven unsuccessful offers. 

‘This story,’’ remarked the representa- 


tive of a Metropolitan journal, ‘‘ with care, 
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can be made a warm one. Would you as 
soon as not,’’ he asked Charles Edward, 
‘*try it on again, just to let me see the 
game ?”’ 

‘* might, I suppose,’’ was the response, 
not too enthusiastically given. 

‘« Well, here comes somebody, and she’s 
a ‘corker,’ too,’’ exclaimed the journal- 
ist, espying Lady Angela and paying this 
prompt tribute in the vernacular to her 
charm of appearance. 

It was manifestly the wish of his audi- 
ence that Charles Edward should renew 
his offer to this interesting stranger. He 
could scarcely refuse, yet he felt somehow 
that fate was placing him like a toy in his 
wife’s hands. 

‘* Madame, I offer you a most unpar- 
alleled opportunity of behaving discreetly,’’ 
he would have liked to say—‘‘ of purchas- 
ing a five dollar gold piece for a dollar,’’ 
he said instead. 

He went no further, for the young 
woman clasped her hands together in an 
apparent ecstacy of innocence and rapture. 

‘Oh, I should just love to,”’ she said. 

What Charles Edward said beneath his 
breath was fortunately almost wholly in- 
audible. The crowd gathered round, the 
transfer of gold and silver was effected, 
and Lady Angela, carelessly dropping her 
prize into a kind of network purse she was 
carrying turned as if to go. Meanwhile 
her husband had recovered something of 
his equilibrium. Angela had made him 
fail, in a sense, and yet— 

‘‘T have not,’’ he remarked, to the 
representative of the Metropolitan journal 
and to the crowd generally ‘‘ found the 
thirty-eighth misguided and foolish person. 
I have instead ’’—and the speaker glowed 
at the thought of the personal and private 
generosity of spirit he was displaying—‘‘ I 
have instead discovered for you a pearl 
among women. It would be my proposi- 
tion that this lady be put at once in charge 
of the Department of War. ‘Then no such 
unfortunate event as has recently taken 
place would be possible. If a valuable in- 
vention were offered to her at a low price 
she would none the less perceive its value. 
Up and down these marble steps have 
passed this morning the rulers of the 
nation, but it has been reserved for this 
young woman, a foreigner by her accent, 
to know a good thing, in the classic phrase, 
when she sees one.’”’ 
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Charles Edward was about to make 
clearer his allusions to the War Depart- 
ment. But the ingenious. creature with 
the network purse had opened it and was 
enquiring prettily, although she hesitated 
in a lady-like way at the slang phrase. 

‘*T hope it is a—a ‘good thing.’ Is it? 
This looks very funny to me somehow.’’ 

Everyone started. This then was the 
explanation of the young man’s seeming 
madness. 
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Why 


would have to happen some time! 
not. now,.and get it over ? 
not engaged any where for lunch.” 

‘* But we are for dinner.’’ 

‘*True,’’ said Lady Angela languidly, 
‘‘well I suppose I must get you out by 
then.’’ 

Charles Edward has a generous spirit 
and he would be the first to admit that his 
wife’s intervention had given to the whole 
affair a publicity beyond anything to which 


Lady Angela produced a gold piece and his own unaided efforts could have at- 
looked appealingly at the men around. tained. It was a sheer delight to read the 
Ah Moved by chivalry and by the love of sen- headlines: — 





sation also, the representatives of the press 
rushed forward to examine the coin. 
Charles Edward caught murmurings of 
‘*counterfeit,’’ but he smiled rather scorn- 
fully. He had secured his supplies.at.the 
United States Treasury itself, and he could 
swear by patriotism that they were genuine. 
But the excitement in the little group 
around Lady Angela was rising. 

‘<Tt’s a bad one, madam, if ever there 
was,’’ said a reporter with red hair. 

‘*T think its horrid of him,’’ complained 


the young woman, turning an accusing face 


upon Charles Edward. ‘‘ What ought I 
to do,’’ she asked of the red-haired gentle- 
man who seemed so markedly sympathetic. 

‘Arrest him of course,” and he 
bounded away towards the policeman at the 
top of the capitol steps. 

‘¢ This is absurd,’’ said Charles Edward, 
plunging a hand in his pocket and bring- 
ing out a handful of gold. ‘‘ Look at ’em, 
all of you, I ask you to. They’re all 
right. ”” 

‘‘ They may be,’’ said Lady Angela 
plaintively, ‘‘ but look at this one.’’ . And 
she advanced, displaying upon the palm of 
her hand a singularly pale and anemic 
looking coin. 

The 
startled. 

‘<Ves, it does look a bit overtrained,”’ 
he muttered. ‘‘I don’t understand—’’ 

At this point he was interrupted by a 
stalwart blue clad arm laid upon his own. 
One must content oneself with saying that 
Mr. Austin bore himself perfectly and cast 


young gentleman was visibly 


Member of Smart New York Society 
Arrested for passing 
Counterfeit money 
Earl's daughter accuses husband 
Of being blackleg. 


There had been no particularly interest- 
ing murder that day, so that one may-~say 


without exaggeration, that the affair, even at— 


this step, was the, sensation of the moment 
the country..over.. As for, Washington, 
especially in fashionable circles, it did 
nothing less than bolt.its lunch and precip- 
itate itself upon the dingy police court, 
where it was understood that the examina- 
tion was to be held that afternoon. 

The procedure was perhaps a little in- 
formal.- The remarks of the prisoner were 
certainly so. To take things im order, 
evidence was first given that every gold 
coin found upon Mr. Austin’s person at 
the time of his arrest was genuine, 

‘‘ Naturally,’’ interpolated Charles. Ede: 
ward lightly, as though they were all at a. 


pleasant, large party, ‘‘ I hastily. swallowed. : 
the, thirty-three counterfeit ones which I~ 


had concealed upon me.’’ a 
Several persons screamed ‘‘ Silence!’ in 
fiercely official. voices,just audible above 
the rippling of laughter, and then the ap- 
pearance in the witness box of Lady Angela, 
in a mauve costume of Parisian origin, 
quieted the assemblage.. Charles Edward's 
reputation for eccentricity had become 
common property. A bet of some sort 
would have satisfactorily explained every- 
thing. 


Besides, we’re _ 


But it was difficult to see why his. 
wife—and it was supposed*to be a happy - 
marriage—should wish to put him in what’ 
might easily prove an awkward situation. 
To pass counterfeit money, even as a joke, 
is simply not a joke. By expert testimony 
the piece was counterfeit and legal pro- 


no more than a dignified word of reproach 
at Lady Angela. 

‘*Woman,’’ he said solemnly, ‘‘ does it 
mean nothing to you that you are sending 
me to prison ?”’ 

“T felt sure,”’ she replied, ‘‘ that it 
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A picture of the horrors of war. 
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cesses would act; though Charles Edward 
were thoughtless and Lady Angela forgiv- 
ing. 

Then, as if to ease the strain on every 
one, including the hostess of that evening’ s 
dinner party, the witness, in the prettiest, 
most ladylike and completest way, broke 
down in her evidence. Yes, she had just 
admitted, she did buy a gold piece from 
her husband, paying him a silver dollar. 

‘«« And he gave you this coin, now in the 
possession of the police ?’’ 

Well,’’ said Lady Angela, ‘‘ that’s just 
what, now I think of it, I can’t be sure of 
at all. You see I put it at once into this 
purse,’’ and she held up a network article 
for inspection; ‘‘ there were a good many 
other gold coins there. They may have 
got mixed up.’’ 

‘* But you assumed at the time that you 
had the right one.” 

‘** I took out the one on top, and the 
next moment a gentleman with ared beard 
had taken it and my husband was ar- 
rested.’’ 

‘But you said nothing of this at the 
time.’’ 

‘‘Well, you see we weren't lunching—I 
mean I didn’t suppose I could do any- 
thing until I got into court. You see I am 
easily confused,’’ which was not the im- 
pression Charles Edward was receiving. 

** Do you usually carry much gold coin 
with you? Where do you suppose what 
you had came from ?’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said Lady Angela, ‘‘I might 
have got it a week ago in New York.’’ 

** As though she kept money a week!’’ 
muttered Charles Edward satirically. 

‘« Then you have no idea how you came 
to have this coin ?’’ 

‘*T cannot possibly tell,’’ replied Lady An- 
gela, evading the question and the necessity 
of lying at one and the same moment. One 
gentleman, squeezed uncomfortably into a 
corner of the gallery, heaved a sigh of re- 
lief. The American public appreciates a 
joke—still that an important official in a 
government department should have lent 
any kind of aid to an escapade like the 
present one—fortunately he and we may 
let the matter lie where it is. 

It was evident Charles Edward must be 
acquitted. There it was. But the judge 
experienced a pardonable curiosity to know 
the reason of the prisoner’s behavior. 

‘« Let me tell you then,’’ cried Charles 


Edward enthusiastically,—and didso. An 
enunciation of a great moral truth, such 
a description of Turner’s portable ice ma- 
chine as in the over-heated atmosphere of 
the court-room moved everyone, a picture 
of the horrors of war w/out the machine 
and its happy conclusion wth it, and in 
peroration a ringing denunciation of the 
War Department and an appeal to the 
American people to buy Turner’s patent at 
once and at an honorable price—all this he 
managed to pack into his brief oration. 

At first, it must be confessed, the incon- 
gruity and humor of the whole thing were 
what chiefly struck people. Then the 
representations of the press regained head- 
way, as it were. ‘Turner, being at hand, 
was interviewed at length. ‘Then they de- 
scended upon the Secretary of War. Some- 
what confused, that gentleman admitted 
that he had heard nothing of the Turner 
machine, that it was doubtless being inves- 
tigated, that he would himself personally 
see that it was so investigated. 

‘‘He had better,’’ was succinctly put, 
the editorial comment everywhere next 
day. Telegraphic news from the South 
was war-like, and the opponents of the ad- 
ministration began to inquire in what con- 
dition the army was likely to be found, 
There was a vigorous attack in the House 
of Representatives upon the clauses in the 
Appropriation Bill relating to the army. 
Charles Edward’s photograph appeared in 
sixteen weeklies and in two hundred and 
fifteen dailies. A leading merchant in New 
York put on sale the ‘‘ Lady Austin Dust 
Cloak,’’ and the proprietors of three 
patent breakfast foods approached Charles 
Edward with propositions to manage their 
advertising. And on the fourth day the 
Department of War offered Turner twenty 
thousand dollars for his invention. 

Everyone of course now knows the value 
of the machine. It has become celebrated 
even though the war in Central America 
never took place. Lady Angela has ap- 
parently some kind of a theory that Charles 
Edward prevented it. Also as Charles 
Edward generously says, if she had not be- 
haved in a most unwifely way, they prob- 
ably could never have bullied the United 
States Government. Alone, he says, it is 
probable that he could do little more than 
bring a second or third rate power to 
terms. Lady Angela, incidentally, he 
classes as first rate. 
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“I picked out a house of the most virulent propriety.’ 


THRE SAMPLE COPY 


By Katharine Perry 


WITH DRAWINGS 


OUSIN Peter’s wife leaned back in 
‘2 a low wicker chair on the piazza of 
the Country Club and squinted critic- 
ally at the harmony of the emeralds on 
her fingers with the green mint in the 
fragile glass they held. ‘‘I may be old- 
fashioned,’’ she proclaimed, while every 
line of her, from the transparent neck of 
670 
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her inexplicable black gown to the wee 
green serpents embroidered on her silken 
ankles, gave the lie courteous to the re- 
mark, ‘‘I may be old-fashioned, but I 
cannot approve of the wild ways of the 
modern girl. Call it spirit, individuality, 
what you will, it is shocking to a thought- 
ful woman who feels any responsibility 
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for the tone of the society around her.’’ 

‘* And the rice hardly out of her hair!’ 
I meditated aloud, ‘* the newer the matron, 
the greater that sense of responsibility, 
you'll find,” 

It was the luxurious hour after a good 
dinner that we were idling away,—Cousin 
Peter’s wife, but lately entered upon mat- 
rimony, and her devoted and indulgent 
husband,—Tom Gates, a polo playing 
bachelor with a healthy enjoyment of life, 
—Sidney Ramsdell, spare, clever and re- 
served, whose sentiments I knew, but not 
because he had voiced them,—and Fran- 
ces Holt, myself, an undeniable specimen 
of the class arraigned as ‘‘ modern girl,’’ 
and a most appreciative guest of the fair 
arraigner. 

‘* Even so,’’ pursued Cousin Peter’s 
wife unbendingly, ‘‘ some one should guard 
the conventionalities in these days of their 
wholesale slaughter! Remember Flossy 
Dane’s coasting party down the haymow 
in her uncle’s barn, everybody in evening 
dress too, the most disgraceful scramble !’’ 

Tom Gates laughed with joyous remem- 
brance. 

‘* And you do not condemn such things, 
you laugh at them,” tragically declaimed 
Cousin Peter’s wife, ‘they are nothing 
to laugh at, I assure you. They are shame- 
less escapades!’’ 

‘<I did one once,’’ I remarked non- 
chalantly, breaking the stricken silence that 
had ensued. 

‘¢ One what ?’’ demanded Sidney Rams- 
dell with flattering directness. 

‘*A shameless escapade, 
with conscious importance. 

‘¢Frances!’’ exclaimed Cousin Peter’s 
wife in ‘:orrified erectness, ‘‘what do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘« Oh, it was early in the summer, be- 
fore I came to Meadow Croft; you must 
admit that I have been a meek and blame- 
less guest beneath your roof.’’ 

‘¢ My dear girl, you have indeed. You 
are only joking to insinuate anything—”’ 

‘¢QOh, it isn’t as bad as that,’’ I pro- 
tested, ‘‘ no haystacks, no front teeth lost, 
only a little injured vanity that might re- 
vive under kind treatment.’ 

‘*Since you ‘have gone so far, you had 
better tell it all, or their unbridled imagi- 
nations will make it worse,’’ commanded 
Cousin Peter’s wife. 

I looked at Sidney Ramsdell to be urged 


” 


I rejoined 
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and he looked back. He looked so much 
and said so little that | had grown into the 
habit of listening to his eyes. 

‘« None but the experienced traveler,’’ I 
began impressively, ‘‘ knows the difficulty 
of leaving Massachusetts horizontally. I'd 
rather try a cross country ride with a 
strange hunter, than a cross country train 
with a strange time table, —one gets lost and 
thrown just as often. It’s always better to 
go back to New York and start over again. 

ut when I tried to come here from Len- 

Ox, no ancient mariner had told me that. 
So I worked out an elaborate itmerary on 
several roads too to be called 
branches, just twigs, and the keystone of 
my system was a two-minute connection at 
Dumsbury Junction. I missed it—T found 
they always missed it, except once a sum- 
mer, just to keep the schedule from being 
an out-and-out liar, and I did not strike 
the once.’’ 

‘¢« Never the time and the place,’** 
murmured Sidney. 

‘Don’t quote Browning for that occa- 
sion,’’ I cautioned sadly, ‘‘the language 
of the army in Flanders would apply bet- 
ter, for I found the next train would not 
saunter past until twenty-nine minutes after 
five, which gave me just three mortal 
hours to wait! And even the refuge of 
the hot, little, dirty box of a station was 
denied me, the agent remarking pleasantly, 
as he urged me forth and locked the door, 
that he ‘gen’ally lotted on doin’ a spell o’ 
hoein’ in the garden afore that afternoon 
local.’ I thought of disposing myself d/a 
Récamier upon the baggage truck on the 
platform, but it was too tropical for that, 
and as I had no hoe and no garden, I 
started out to assassinate time by exploring 
the hamlet. First there was an appetizing 
cemetery, but as I expect to spend a lot 
of time in one some day, I hate to forestall 
the charm of novelty.’ 

‘rom Gates grinned at this mortuary 
sally, while a pained look on Sidney’s face 
rebuked my levity, but then I hadn’t 
wanted /zm to find it funny. 

‘«Then,’’ I continued, ‘‘came a broad 
street with the inevitable spreading elms 
and_ comfortable old houses couchant in 
their dooryards, like dogs asleep with their 
heads on their paws. They looked soself- 
satisfied, drowsing there in the afternoon 
sun, that I had an impertinent impulse to 
shake them up a bit and spoil their naps, 


sm all 
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Providentially some one had given me that 
stupidly popular ‘ Rose of the Rebellion’ 
to read on the journey; it had such a 
taking cover, you remember, the spiky gar- 
land of bayonets and the miniature of the 
little fool heroine with her simper and 
shoulder curl—’’ 

‘*Why, I thought it was lovely,’’ put in 
Cousin Peter’s wife argumentatively. 

‘¢So did two hundred thousand others, 
if the advertisements spoke the truth, and 
it was on the prevalence of just that feel- 
ing,’’ I resumed, ‘‘that I based my plan, 
which was to go from one old dormitory 
to another and try to sell the much ad- 
mired volume.” 

‘‘A book agent? Frances Holt !’’ 
squealed Cousin Peter’s wife in scandaliza- 
tion. ‘* Were you insane ?’’ 

‘* Doubtless it was ‘werry wulgar,’ but 
just fancy three resourceless hours, one 
would commit crimes to escape the exnu2, 
and: Satan finds some mischief still,’’ I 
contend d airily. 

‘*It vas most original, Miss Holt, and 
certainly showed great initiative on a warm 
afternoon,’’ hastened Sidney to my rescue. 

‘Thanks, champion of the oppressed. 
And then I was only an amateur, there 
vas no taint of professionalism in this event, 
as you will see. I picked out a house of 
the most virulent propriety, with box 
bushes and a weeping willow, and I pound- 
ed on a shining brass knocker that shrank 
from the Philistine touch. After a long, 
warm while a plump, astonished little maid 
opened the door, which stuck from disuse, 
and I asked for ‘the lady of the house ’— 
that’s the proper thing to say, isn’t it ?>— 
and from the looks of things, I knew there 
wasn’t any man. I waited in the best par- 
lor on a haircloth un-easy chair—ugh!— 
and gazed at the wax water-lilies under glass 
on the marble-topped table, and little, hot 
trickles of sun leaked through the crevices 
f the blinds. Finally a female with the 
contours of a hop-pole, in a creaking black 
silk, appeared and asked me what I wanted. 
She wasn’t at all kind and encouraging, 
and when I showed her the book and asked 
her to add to her library this thrilling and 
instructive tale of the Civil War, which she 
must remember so well, etc., etc., she fust 
puckered in her lips and stared. Then I 
ran down, as I didn’t know any more 
things to say, and she remarked: ‘ Young 
woman, I’ve always thought book peddlin’ 
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about the meanest, pesterin’est job folks 
could take up with. Why don’t you do 
plain sewin’ or scrub, or somethin’ where 
there’d be more honest work and less im- . 
pudence ?’ I was so rampant I could just 
hold on to my temper with one hand and 
grope my way out of that stuffy hole 
with the other before exploding. Now 
wasn’t she atrocious ?’’ 

Cousin Peter was chuckling gleefully, 
but his wife was not amused. ‘‘ You de- 
served it ; you laid yourself open to the in- 
sult, and from such an underbred person!’’ 

** But it was tco hard luck,’’ sympa- 
thized Sidney, ‘‘it didn’t fit the crime. 
Were you still game after that ?’’ he asked 
quizzically. 

**] was,’’ I promptly rejoined, ‘too 
realistically game, for a mongrel monster, 
mostly bull-dog from his jaw, kept a goodly 
mouthful of my new tussore traveling cloak 
as a memento of my call at the next house. 
But I didn’t complain, I could ill have 
spared that much skin.’’ 

‘That was beyond a joke,’’ sternly 
from Sidney. ‘‘ You shouldn’t have gone 
near such a creature.’”’ 

**1 didn’t,’’ resentfully, ‘‘ he came near 
me and quite abruptly. I’d have run had 
I seen him in time, for he was an appalling 
beast, quite made my knees cleave to the 
roof of my mouth with terror, as the 
Psalmist says. Jn propria persona, I can 
get along with any dog that wears hair—it 
was the book agent he attacked, not really 
me.,’’ 

*« It would been ‘really you’ all right if 
he had taken a munch of you. I'll give 
odds that sent you meekly back to the 
station,’’ commented Tom Gates. 

‘« No-o,’’ I hesitated thoughtfully, ‘‘ not 
immediately.’’ 

‘* Don’t keep us in this soul-searing sus- 
pense,’’ mocked Sidney, but with a note 
of intentionality. ‘‘ There must have been 
a climax, something spectacular, to round 
out the experience.’’ 

‘* Not exactly; it fellrather flat as far as 
I was concerned,’’ my recital didn’t seem 
so amusing after all. ‘‘ There was another 


house, where a shady library with striped 
awnings made a most refreshing gloom, 
though I couldn’ t see things very distinctly, 
coming in out of the glare, and there was 
a young man, astonishingly thin as if re- 
covering from a severe illness, just slats 
around « soul, for his mind was acute 
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enough. He looked at me like a cork- 
screw through big, dark glasses, and asked 
me the most trying technical questions— 
what firm of publishers I traveled for, how 
much commission I got, and if I sold 
‘Grant's Memoirs’ by subscription there 
in 1885! And he wanted to buy the book 
on the spot, so I had to say it was only a 
sample copy—it had my name in—and that 
I'd order him one and send it later.’’ 

‘* He saw through you quick enough,” 
and Tom Gates wagged his head sagely. 
‘¢Any man with half an eye would, you 





way and took your train like a Christian.*? 

‘* If a chastened and downcast spirit in- 
dicates that same, I certainly did,’ | 
replied, ‘‘ for I discovered that somewhere 
on my orgy of fiction that afternoon I had 
lost my heirloom gold pencil, the one 
Lafayette gave my great-great-grand- 
mother, the original Frances Holt, when 
he was her guest in Philadelphia, and said 
she had the best French accent and the 
most patrician instep in the Colonies. I 
valued it above rubies—it had a topaz in 
the end—and I have missed and mourned 


‘He asked me the most trying technical questions. 


know,’’ ne added with clumsy gallantry. 

‘*Was he rude to you? Did he distress 
you ?’’ broke in Sidney’s clear-cut voice. 

**Oh, dear, no,’’ I returned. ‘ His 
manners were above reproach, not the reg- 
ulation bumpkin brand at all; only he 
didn’t seem to take me seriously—in my 
professional capacity. He kept me there 
talking quite a while and wore my ingenu- 
ity to the bone, until I had some difficulty 
in making an orderly retreat with my incog. 
on straight.’’ 

‘*And then,’’ icily observed Uncle 
Peter’s wife, ‘‘I hope in the name of de- 
cency and common sense, you went your 


it something prodigious. It has kept my 
proud nature meek and craven all summer, 
fearing that if I gave way to another uncon- 
ventional impulse I might lose—’’ 

‘‘Your head, probably,’’ interrupted 
Uncle Peter’s wife, rising in cumulative 
disgust, ‘‘but as circumstances seem to 
have punished you very neatly for being 
an outrageous lunatic, Frances, I will sim- 
ply indorse them and not add further com- 
ment.’’ (I breathed an_ inarticulate 
thanks.) ‘And in view of that coaching 
trip to-morrow, I think we should all be 
seeking sleep by now,’’ so, with imposing 
dignity, she sailed off with Cousin Peter 
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across the moonlit, tree-dappled turf that 
stretched between the club-house and her 
own colonial porch. 

Thereupon Tom Gates gathered himself 
up and made his good-nights, explaining 
that he was due at the bedside of an in- 
jured polo pony. 

‘‘You’re not half a hard-hearted sort, 
Tom,” I said benevolently. ‘‘ Hold Lark- 
spur’s hoof all night if it will comfort him 
any, for he’s a good little beast and saved 
you the game this afternoon.’’ 

And so Sidney and I were left to come 
slowly down the steps together. 

He was'silent for a while, then: ‘* Your 
description of Dumsbury was capital. 1 
have an aunt living there,’”’ he began, as 
one imparting an important fact. 

‘«Indeed,’’ I remarked politely. Con- 
sidering that I was going home on the mor- 
row, his aunt in Dumsbury seemed pecul- 
iarly irrelevant to the moonlight and other 
things. 

‘*Are you supposed to resemble your 
great-great-grandmother—the accent and 
the rest of it ?’’ he questioned, 

**So they say,’’ I answered absently; 
we were already half way across the divid- 
ing lawn in spite of our slow steps. Sidney’s 
flood of feeling—if he had any indeed— 
certainly struck on queer, commonplace 
promontories like aunts and grandmothers, 
and quite without boiling into dangerous 
rapids, either. 

‘«Then you certainly ought to have the 
gallant little Frenchman’s gift, even if you 
were so careless of it,’’ he said judicially, 
and thereupon drew out his fob, fastened 
to which I could see a familiar object 
hanging from the same ring as his watch, 

«¢ My long-lost pencil,’? I gasped dra- 
matically, almost grabbing at it, ‘‘ where 
could you have found it ?”’ 

** As I told you when you: were. so -un- 
interested, my aunt Susan lives in Dums- 
bury and I was there convalescing from 
typhoid in June. I hardly realized that I 
was as thin as you describe, and the beard 
and dark glasses must have made me a 
fearsome object, but I never meant to dis- 
tress or embarrass you with my questions, 
Frances,’’ in such a low repentant voice. 

‘*But you did,’’ I maintained stoutly, 
*¢on your own soul be the penalty of all 
the fibs you made me tell.””, Then as he 
began eagerly to protest, a fear of the ob- 
viously inevitable came upon me and [ 


temporized. ‘‘ Didn’t I make a good book 
agent, after all ?’’ 

‘Too good to be true, by far, that was 
the trouble. And your methods were 
hardly business-like, pretending to take my ~ 
order and never asking for name or ad- 
dress, or even mentioning payment, —that’s 
not a usual omission, you know.”’ 

‘* Did you think it was horrid of me?” 
I faltered, nervously fingering the pencil 
while he still held the seal of the fob. 

‘* You: loveliest, you couldn’t do any- 
thing. horrid if you tried,’’ he laughed 
softly. ‘I was so depressed that day; 
life and its recovery seemed quite’ object- 
less, and then you came, the ‘sweetest, 
most tantalizing apparition a gracious 
sphinx-like*fate ever sent to the forlorn. I 
saw your name in the book,’’ he continued, 
as I, the loquacious, stood silenced. ‘‘I 
couldn’t help it when you gave it to me 
to examine, and long after you had gone 
and I had been dreaming preposterous 
things, I found the pencil by your chair. 
Two pretty strong clues you see, but I 
would have searched you out if it had 
taken all my life. And when f came here 
and found you the guest and cousin of my 
old classmate—why, I’ve lived all these 
weeks in a daze of gratitude and unworthi- 
ness and—hope—’”’ 

‘“You have seemed a trifle lost to your 
surroundings at times,’’ I plucked up 
courage to say. 

‘‘And I have wanted so to ask you 
about it before, to make you admit you 
were really there,—I think the strength 
of that feeling in my heart must have im- 
pelled you to talk of it to-night.’’ 

**Oh, no, I did it just to shock Cousin 
Peter’s wife,’’ I protested with a dying 
flash of spirit. But he didn’t seem to be- 
lieve it. 

‘* And now that you have established 
the claim to your property,’’ he said, put- 
ting his other hand over mine,—and the 
pencil, ‘‘why don’t you take it ?”’ 

‘«How can I, if you don’t unfasten it 
and give it to me ?’’ I enquired practically. 

‘¢Tt doesn’t come off,’’ he answered 
with great gravity, ‘‘I am the encum- 
brance. I gowithit. It will be just as 
useful to you that way,’’ he urged with 
whimsical pleading, as I drew back, ‘‘ for 
if you will only let me be with you always, 
you’ll be sure to have the pencil too, and 
I’ll see that you never lose it. There may 
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be more than three lonesome hours for you 
somewhere in the future, dearest, and I 
could try to keep you from being bored,— 
so you needn’t be a book agent again,’’ he 
added, with tender teasing. 

‘‘Oh, don’t,’’ in a tremulous voice, ‘it 
was so stupid of me,’’ 

‘‘It was a leading, a providence, a 
beautiful fatality. You made yourself your 
own predecessor in my heart,—and there 


AS 
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never was any other.’’ He drew closer 
with swift entreaty. ‘* Won't you take your 
pencil, Frances, with the attachment ?’’ 

Slowly, very slowly, I held out a hesi- 
tating hand, palm upward, and as the little 
heirloom was tumultuously pressed into it, 
I whispered, interruptedly, up into a very 
adjacent ear. 

‘* [think a¢tachment is too mild a word, 
—Sidney,—don’t you?’’ 


IN YOUNGER DAYS 


AA Tale of a Tugboat Captain 


By Lawrence Perry 


WITH A DRAWING BY THORNTON 


Wik’ 72tan and Captain John 

7 grew old together—sudden- 
ly. It was in a bobble of a 
sea, this side of Sandy Hook, 
p that the knowledge came, 
and the skipper bowed to it. 
Since then he had taken to lying inside the 
narrows on the lookout for small schooners 
and other craft. It paid very poorly; some- 
times there was not more than a tow a 
week, and Captain John became discour- 
aged. He tried to keep it to himself, but 
Tonkin, the mate, and the rest of the 
crew who had been with the 77/an since 
her maiden trip twenty years before, were 
quick to notice the change. They knew 
just what the trouble was, and they knew 
the hopelessness of it, too. However, 
Tonkin was commissioned to encourage 
the old man in some way when a good op- 
portunity came, 

It came early one morning when he 
entered the pilot-house and found his cap- 
tain Jeaning heavily over the wheel, gazing 
into the mist banks that shrouded the 
upper bay, muttering to himself. This last 
was something new for the skipper, and 
Tonkin shook his head sadly. 

**Cap’n John,’’ he said at last, ‘‘the 
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steward’s got yer grub Lelow. J’)! take 
the wheel,’’ and then, as the old man did 
not move, he added, ‘‘ feelin’ blue, Cap’n 
John ?”’ 

The captain pushed his derby hat to the 
back of his head and toyed with his silver 
watch chain. . 

‘* Feelin’ a little glum, Cap’n John ?’* 

‘** Sam, I am glum, they ain't no use try- 
ing to deny it,’’ he said at length. ‘It’s 
been a pretty long rope, and has stood a 
sight of strain, but I’ve been seeing the 
end for a long time.’’ 

‘Oh, it ain’t as bad as that, Cap’n 
John,’’ said Tonkin cheerfully. 

‘* Yes, it’s as bad as that, and maybe 
worse,’’ answered the captain. ‘I’ve 
fought hard, you all know that, Sam; 
I’ve thought and planned and schemed 
for three months, and it’s amounted 
to nothing but wasted time. The fact 
is this tug has got to go into the water 
carryin’ business. I could make a livin’, 
perhaps, supplyin’ boats with water, and 
that’s more than I’m a-doin’ now. It’s 
a disgrace, but it’s got to be faced.’’ 

‘* Water boat!’’ ejaculated Tonkin. ‘*We 
ain’t got down to that, hev we ?”’ 

‘«Tt’s got to be faced all right,”’ repeat. 
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ed the captain. ‘‘I ain’t paid expenses 
for two months; there’s rent due, and a 
doctor’s bill, and the Skellys are a-tryin’ 
to hev me kicked out of the towboat associ- 
ation for not payin’ dues. Water business! 
They ain’t nothin’ else to do.’’ 

Tonkin, however, well knew that as a 
water boat the 7z¢an would fare far worse 
even than she fared now. So he spoke 
decidedly. 

‘Water boat? Oh, not just yet, Cap’n 
John. Ye might better sink the boat for 
insurance. Water boat! It would be a 
disgrace. The 7ztan/ D’ye remember 
when we used to lay off the bar with the 
best o’ them? Cap’n John, do you re- 
member when we prized in atween the stern 
o’ Tom Skelly’s Gudiver and the star- 
board side of the ship A/batross ? Forced 
her off and got the tow?’’ added Tonkin, 
marking a new light in his skipper’s eyes. 
‘«Them was great days. Fifteen hundred 
dollars at a whack, eh, Cap’n John? They 
wa’n’t a tug in the harbor could lay over 
us then. Great days!’’ 

** They were for sure and certain,’’ re- 
plied Cap’n John. ‘‘ I wonder—I wonder 
if | wasn’t too skeary in keeping her inside 
the harbor after she got the knockdown 
off West Bank that time? Perhaps—per- 
haps we kin—” then he hesitated. ‘* No,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I saw then that the tug was get- 
tin’ old, like me, and that we had no more 
business out there. She’s got older since, 
and so hev I. Yes, I’m gettin’ old, Sam, 
and I feel it. I kin feel the tug a-gittin’ old, 
too—sometime I kin feel it so plain that | 
don’t know whether it’s the tug or me. 
Look at her boilers; she’s had ’em ten 
years, and I kin hear the piston of that 
single pressure engine grunt every time the 
steam kicks it down the cylinder.’’ 

‘* Well, yer all right and the tug is too,’’ 
replied Tonkin cheerfully. ‘‘ Johnson and 
I was all over her last night, and she’s 
sound and good from her garboards to her 
sheer strake, and the engine is good for ten 
years to come, so the chief says; why, we 
was a-sayin’ only this mornin’ that we 
would go anywhere in her through any- 
thing.’’ 

‘* Did ye say that—all of ye?” inquired 
Captain John suddenly straightening up 
with a new, strange light in his eye. ‘‘ No 
lyin’ now Sam.”’ 

‘*Sure we did,’’ replied Tonkin en- 
couraged by his success, ‘‘ and we wouldn't 


a said it nuther if the 7?#an was an oI 
hooker and her skipper a seenile wreck like 
he makes out he is.’’ 

Captain John braced his shoulders, but 
he watched Tonkin narrowly. 

‘*So you think the 77¢an could stand 
a spell of weather? Honest?” 

‘‘Honest! Yes, honest !’’ cried Ton 
kin impatiently. 

‘*Well mebbe so,’’ said Captain John 
musingly. ‘‘I always felt she had one 
good fight left in her—oné would be ail | 
ask. Ye see,’’ he continued, looking at 
Tonkin, ‘‘there is a scheme I been worry- 
in’ about all night, and this mornin’ when 
I looked over the 77/an I threw it down 
and says it ain’t no use—the 7 ztfan’s too 
old. I saw nothin’ to it but the water 
business. It seemed there was nothin’ 
to do but to come to it. But now, Sam, 
ye’ve kind of braced me up to it again. 
Ye all said ye’d go anywhere in the boat 
—what?”’ 

‘“We did for sartain,’’ said Tonkin, 
drawing up his gaunt frame and brushing 
his gray, straggling mustache with his 
thumb and forefinger. ‘‘Why? What’s 
the scheme ?”’ 

‘* No matter,’’ chuckled the old man, 
maybe there’s a way out. Ye'll all do 
what I say, eh?” 

‘«Sure,’’ replied Tonkin, and he meant 
what he said; for the trust of the mate and 
the crew of the 77¢az in their skipper was 
as the implicit faith of children. 

As for Captain John, he seemed like a 
new man after that and when the 77/an 
tied up along a certain East River pier 
where the tugs lie five abreast at night, he 
walked ashore with a brisker step than in 
years. Then he walked home and later in 
the evening went down to his tug, board- 
ing her quietly so as not to awaken Ton- 
kin. He lighted his pipe. and gazed 
steadily at the sky, baring his head so that 
he might feel the weight of the 
wind, listening as though to catch some- 
thing that it might be saying. Captain 
John was wise beyond his craft, and the 
years he had studied and communed with 
the elements had not been lost. For ore 


thing he could read in the wind with 
almost unfailing accuracy what the weather 
would be in the next twenty-four hours and 
that was what he was doing to-night. It 
told him what he had already surmised. 
‘« The wind will keep southerly until to- 
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morrow morning, and two hours or about 
after sunrise it ought to turn sou’east and 
be nasty,’’ he said triumphantly, and then 
his mood changed. 

Tugs never venture out to sea when the 
wind is east. The 7ttan was going to do 
so to-morrow. 

‘¢ There’ll be a hard day for ye, old 
girl,’’ he said, tapping the guard rail with 
his hand. ‘‘1I wonder can ye stand it? 
Ye kin pull us through to-morrow, and 
then we kin both get old without a 
thought.’’ He started to pace thought- 
fully astern, and Sam Tonkin popped in- 
side his cabin door, out of which he had 
been observing his commander with bul- 
ging eyes. ‘Tonkin often watched his skip- 
per through the night hours thus, but 
never had the old man seemed in such a 
practical mood. «Never before had the 
mate been so well in touch with his skip- 
per’s actions as to-night. Usually when 
he communed alone with his tug, Captain 
John was quite beyond him, all he knew 
was that the old man and the 77/an had 
some uncanny sympathy. 

‘‘Cap’n John’s up to somethin’,’’ he 
muttered as he rolled into his bunk and 
went to sleep. 

Five o’clock and out in midstream the 
Skelly Towing Company’s great H./. Mc- 
grath was puffing towards the point of 
Governor’s Island with three of the city’s 
newest and finest slide-bottom garbage 
scows strung out astern with two hundred 
fathoms of hawser between each, two men 
to ascow. How quickly would she have 
put back had her skipper but read the 
wind as wisely as Captain John had. 

‘‘What’s up, Cap’m John?’’ asked Ton- 
kin as the 77/an backed out from among 
the sleeping tugs. 

‘* No questions,’’ replied Captain John. 
‘¢ We air a-goin’ to follow about half a mile 
astern of the Mcgrath and her scows. 
They’ ll break the water fur us ’till we git 
outside—outside we’ ll see what we see and 
then do it.”’ ; 

‘¢T dunno, cap’n,’’ said the mate snuf- 
fing the air, ‘‘ they is a-goin’ to be a nasty 
sou’easter before long. The sky looks bad.’’ 

‘*So there is; I clean forgot to think 
of that,’’ replied Captain John winking. 
‘* Never mind, it’s an ill wind—ye mind? 
We'll keep right after the Mcgrath—the 
Titan will keep there as long as the 
Mcgrath does."’ 
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Tonkin went below and set the men to 
work to make everything snug. ‘There 
was going to be fun before the /t/am got 
back, if she ever did. ‘ 

“If Cap’n John warn’t so sot up I'd 
jump overboard,’’ said the engineer. ‘* But 
when he’s feelin’ good the old / tan does 
wonders, and I’m satisfied. I guess the 
engines could keep her head up if worse 
comes to worse, anyway. They’re not so 
bad. I'd like to know what he is up to,” 

Three sharp toots of the whistle sum- 
moned Tonkin to the pilot-house and the 
captain greeted him with eyes that fairly 
shot fire. His hat was off and his white 
hair was bristling. They were off Robbin’s 
Reef, and to the southward the sky was. a 
greenish blue with white, smoke-like patches 
of clouds careening across. The wind was 
hitting the pilot-house until the windows 
rattled, and even in the land-locked bay 
there was quite a swell. The Megrath 
and her scows were passing out of the Nar- 
rows. 

‘* Hev ye made everything tight ?”’ asked 
Captain John turning to the mate and talk- 
ing hurriedly. ‘* Well, I'm a-goin’ to tell 
ye what we’re a-goin to do, then. I hev 
had an idee that the 77/an kin tow two 
barges, too, and so I’m just followin’ 
astern of the Mcgrath to learn the game. 
That’s short and sweet, ain’t it? Mebbe 
I'll tell you a little more—Cap’n Jim Skel- 
ly’s a coward. To-day is a good day to 
follow the likes of him.”’ 

‘*Ye’re a-goin’ out in a brewin’ easter 
just to follew the Mcgrath /’’ exclaimed 
Tonkin ‘‘Holee smoke! Are ye crazy, 
Cap’n John ?”’ 

Captain John replied with a heavy wink. 

Without another word Tonkin ran down 
the companionway and into the engine 
room, beating his head with his hands. 

‘¢Cap’n John has gone plumb daft; he’s 
crazier than a lunatic,’’ he cried to the 
engineer. ‘* Johnson, the ol’ man knows 
an east wind is comin’ up, and yet he’s sot 
on followin’ the Mcgrath to |’ arn how to 
tow barges—as if he didn’t know! I started 
to talk him outen the idee, but Lor, he’s 
just goin’ outside in spite of the eternal.’’ 

‘‘Umm !’’ said Johnson reflectively. 
That was all he said. Captain John’s 
word had been law too long to be ques- 
tioned now. It did not even occur to 
Johnson to do so, nor to Tonkin. 

‘*Somethin’ told me Cap’n John was 
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Captain John threw the ‘‘ Titan's” bow into the seas. 
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goin’ wrong, but I didn’t think that it 
would come so sudden,’’ grumbled the 
mate. ‘‘I wish I had kept still about the 
tug being seaworthy.’’ 

The J/cgrath had eut across the point 
of the Hook, and was standing in line with 
the lightship, heading towards the dump- 
ing grounds. From the 7?/an's pilot- 
house Captain John could just make her 
out, her big, double funnels looming black 
against the gathering gloom, the scows 
wallowing astern. She had stopped as 
though her captain were undecided what to 
do. A minute later she had headed about 
and was racing for haven as fast as the 
scows would permit. Captain John’s 
shouts of anger were heard above the moan 
of the rising tempest, for it seemed as 
though the M/cgrath’s captain had become 
frightened in time to destroy the one 
chance on which Captain John had decided 
to risk his tug, himself and his crew. Nev- 
ertheless he still clung to the vague hope 
that had brought him out there. 

‘«We'll swing to the eastward and get 
around astern of the coward,’’ he yelled to 
his crew. ‘*Get your heaving lines and 
stand by the stern bitts!’’ 

The crew jumped to obey his orders; 
for all were thrilled with a strange con- 
fidence in that old white-haired man, glar- 
ing down at them through the gloom from 
the pilot-house. He was talking to his 
tug as though she were his child. 

The twilight grew green, then purple, 
far away rose a lower, deeper moan ending 
with a shriek. From above a_ black 
opaque curtain fell until the bottom was 
marked by the crested waves. 

The sou’easter had begun. Crested 
waves washed at the tug, spending their 
crushing strength against the bow which 
split them into harmless spray. In frenzy 
the wind lifted the waters out of the swirl- 
ing sea, ang hurling them, crashed out the 
pilot- house windows; the sweep of the 
hail was like grape shot, but Captain 
John never moved. From the reeling 
pilot-house the sea was as a giant writhing 
in anger—a sea of torment out of which 
rose ever and anon a long, black, shadowy 
hand—up out of the heaving darkness, 
grasping at the tug as though to pull her 
over on her beam ends. Shadowy waters 
coiled about her; wave after wave breasted 
her fearfully, and still the 7##an bucked her 
way to the eastward. 
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It was a mighty fight; it was a mighty 
tempest, but high above all—more to be 
feared than the storm to his wondering 
comrades, was Captain John. His face 
was set, save for the slight movement of 
his lips on silent commands to his tug; his 
white hair straggling over his face, and his 
eyes flashing indomitable force. No need 
now to tell Tonkin and the rest that he 
was not following the J/cgrath and her 
scows in an insane caprice. There was 
method up there in that pilot-house—grim 
method; determined and unyielding. 

In his efforts against the storm, he lost 
the big tug and her tow, and try as he 
would he could not raise them. They 
were behind that veil somewhere, and 
Captain John, cursing his misfortune, 
forced the 7i/an still on to the eastward 
along the course he had mapped out. But 
blind luck he told himself, was all he had 
to depend upon. 

Suddenly he leaned forward and gazed 
intently through the lifting gloom, and for 
the first time was caught off his guard. 
The wheel twisted him off his feet, sling- 
ing him as though he were a boy. Quick 
as a cat though, he regained his balance, 
jamming the wheel back hard before the 
tug had fallen off six feet. Then witha 
death grip on the spokes he leaned forward 
again and strained his eyes ahead. 

There was something out there, not to 
the eastward, but tothe southward. The 
skipper, however, could not tell what it 
was. As he looked a red light quivered 
across the waters, then another a goodly 
distance ahead and still another. Captain 
John watched them wonderingly, pitching, 
reeling, swaying, but his hands never re- 
laxed their grim hold on the wheel. One 
light—three lights—red—then Captain 
John gave a mighty shout as the truth 
flashed through his mind. The Mcgrath’s 
scows! 

‘* Now!”’ he screamed. ‘‘ Now, who’s 
crazy ? Didn’t I say Jim Skelly’s a coward? 
Didn’t 1? The /cgrath’s cut her scows 
loose to save herself! Salvage—six thou- 
sand dollars clear! D’ye hear, men, d—, 
d—, d’ye hear? Now girl,’”’ he mut- 
tered, ‘‘take us over to’em. This is yer 
last fight,’’ and so speaking he spun the 
wheel broad off, and the 77/an floundered 
away on the new course, dead into the 
seas. Down in the engine room the jin- 
gle bell rang full speed ahead, while Ton- 
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kin and his mates rushed to rig the towing 
hawsers. 

Straight across the seaway clawed the tug. 
Up, down, sometimes on her lee rail, some- 
times buried under green water, the screw 
racing astern—on though, ever on across 
the waters as though driven by irresistible 
power—by the dominant will of Captain 
John. Nearer and nearer. The storm was 
passing and in the dawning light could be 
seen the three scows, careening helplessly, 
rising half out of the water, then crashing 
down again with a great slap, the scowmen 
signalling wildly for assistance. Only a 
few hundred yards now; could the 77/an 
make it? Once she buried her decks 
under water, but out she came, shaking 
the water out of her scuppers like a dog. 
On until she shot to windward of the lead- 
ing scow and swung down to leeward. 

Lashed to the flagpoles in the bow, Ton- 
kin stood upright whirling a weighted heav- 
ing line around his head like a lariat. 

‘* Nope, can’t make her yet,’’ he yelled 
in answer to his captain’s command to 
throw the line. 

‘We can’t go any nearer,’’ screamed the 
skipper, ‘‘ that scow’ll crush us to pieces. 
Look out, look out, she’s comin’ at us any- 
way. Stand clear, get up above,’’ roared 
Captain John, at the same time nearly 
pulling the fuil speed bell out by the roots. 

The string of scows, driven by the wind 
and waves was drifting down on the tug 
with crushing power. 

‘* Hit her up, unhook your engines,’’ 
bawled Captain John down the speaking 
tube to the engine room, but Johnson was 
doing all he could. 

On lumbered the scows and the 77/an 
was not going toclearthem. The leading 
scow was but twenty yards abeam and the 
7itan was barely making headway. Cap- 
tain John realized this, and then his quick 
eye saw a chance for salvation. ‘‘ Astern, 
full speed,’’ sounded the bell in the en- 
gine room. 

** Quick, Tonkin, stand by the rail with 
an axe,’’ yelled the captain. 

Tonkin jumped below and in an instant 
was at his post. He knew what to do. 
Astern ten feet and the barge would miss its 
prey. Five feet, then the end of the scow 
slipped harmlessly past, but the hawser con- 
necting the second barge caught the tug 
just over the guard. Over she went until 
her port rail was buried under water. Then 





came Tonkin’s opportunity, and with a 
mighty swing of his axe he severed the tow 
line and the tug righted and was saved. 
The second scow could be easily cleared 
and Peterson stood ready with the heaving 
line. Down she came with a rotary swing, 
the third scow plunging astern. When 


they were in line with the Z?/an the: 


Swede made the distance with a thirty foot 
heave. The scowmen caught the hissing 
line and bent it to a hawser which the 
/itan’s crew hauled aboard and made fast 
to the stern bitts. Then Captain John 
threw the 77¢an’'s bow into the seas, the 
scows rounded to with a jerk and hung 
steadily astern with an even strain. 

As the sun set over the Staten Island 
hills the 77¢an passed in quarantine with 
two scows—four thousand dollars—dan- 
gling astern. For hours Captain John had 
not spoken a word. When the scows were 
cast off at Red Hook and anchored he gave 
the wheel to Tonkin, and sat down and 
wrote his salvage claim. 

‘* Now the old woman and you all are 
provided for,’’ he said, and then threw 
himself on his bunk and closed his eyes, 
babbling like a child. 

‘‘Hurry up all ye kin,’’ yelled Tonkin 
down the tube to the engineer. ‘‘ The 
old man’s tuck is almost gone.’’ 

But the 77/an’s tuck was about gone, 
too. How she stumbled up the bay! Go- 
ing like the old man, thought Tonkin. 

At last she hobbled alongside the pier, 
but before making her berth there was a 
dull clank. She gave a sort of sigh, the 
Titan did, and then after all the brave 
struggle with wind and wave, after all the 
success of it, she succumbed on the flat 
oily river water and was helpless on the 
tide. Being ebb she swung properly 
against the pier, and Tonkin lassoed her 
with the bight of a hawser and made fast. 

Then he went below to where Johnson 
stood in a foot of water, gazing pensively 
at the ruins. The mate nodded sympa- 
thetically as he glanced at the cracked 
crank shaft, the bent connecting rod, and 
the ripped valve bonnets. 

‘¢«Gineral demorilization,’’ 
solemnly. 

They helped Captain John ashore, and 
as he shuffled down the pier, he turned 
and waved his hand at the 77#an. That 
night she sunk at her pier, but Captain 
John never knew. 
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COWBOY SONG 


By Joseph Mills Hanson 


E are up in the morning ere dawning of day 
And the grub wagon’s busy and flap-jacks in play ; 
While the herd is astir over hillside and swale 
With the night-riders rounding them into the trail. 


Come, take up your cinchas 
And shake up your reins; 
Come, wake up your broncho 
And break for the plains; 
Come, roust those red steers from the long chaparral, 
For the outfit is off for the railroad corral ! 


The sun circles upward, the steers as they plod 

Are pounding; to powder the hot prairie sod 

And, it seems, as the dust turns you dizzy and sick 
That you'll never reach noon and the cool, shady creek. 


But tie up your kerchief 
And ply up your nag; 
Come, dry up your grumbles 
And try not to lag; 
Come, larrup those steers from the long chaparral, 
For we’re far on the way to the railroad corral! 


The afternoon shadows are starting to lean 

When the grub wagon sticks in a marshy ravine 

And the herd scatters further than vision can look, 
For you bet all true punchers will help out the cook! 


So shake out your rawhide 
And snake it up fair; 
Come, break your old bronco 
To taking his share! 
Come, now for the steers in the long chaparral, 
For it’s all in the drive to the railroad corral ! 


But the longest of days must reach evening at last, 

When the hills are all climbed and the creeks are all passed 
And the tired herd droops in the yellowing light ; 

Let them loaf if they will, for the railroad’s in sight! 


So flap up your holster 
And snap up your belt; 
Come, strap up the saddle 
Whose lap you have felt; 
Good-by to the steers and the long chaparral ! 
There’s a town that’s a trump by the railroad corral! 
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Adjutant-General Sherman M. Bell. 


THE MILITARY DICTATOR OF COLORADO 


By William MacLeod Raine 


Special Correspondent of LEsLIz’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


j F one were to harrow the country with a 
fine-tooth comb he would find no man 
more fitted for the hero of a soldier-of- 

fortune novel than Sherman Bell, sometime 

trooper in Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, now 
adjutant-general of the State of Colorado. 

Nor would the author remain long in doubt 

about the title of his novel. He would 

naturally call it ‘‘The Dictator.’’ Be- 

cause Governor Peabody’s hammer is vain, 

fearless, obstinate, theatrical, and an un- 

trammeled leader of men by grace of nat- 

ural fitness, Mr. Richard Harding Davis 

should put him into immediate requisition. 
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The outcropping stratum of Genera} 
Bell’s mental make-up which first catches 
the observer’s attention is his cocksure- 
ness. He never showed doubt in his gusty 
lifetime. That quick, lop-sided brain of 
his sums up the matter, largely regardless 
of the evidence, and comes to an immedi- 
ate decision. He is one of the most unfet- 
tered of men. It is a safe guess that deep 
down in his heart he does not care one 
jackstraw for abstract law. He decides 
what course is best to follow and the legal- 
ity of it does not trouble him at all. 

A case in point occurred during the 
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recent stormy times of the Telluride and 
Cripple Creek strikes. President Moyer, 
of the Western Federation of Miners, had 
been arrested on the rather flimsy excuse 
of having desecrated the American flag. 
The real reason for his detention was the 
fact that his speeches and his presence 
were believed to have an inflammatory 
effect on the heated strikers. The courts 
ordered the release of Moyer, but though 
it fairly rained writs of habeas corpus, 
General Bell shed them as a duck does 
water. ‘The Supreme Court of the State 
demanded that his prisoner be produced at 
Denver. The adjutant-general complied 
with the mandate of the court, but he an- 
nounced his intentions to anybody that 
cared to know: if the Supreme Court sus- 
tained him, well and good; if not—he 
regretted to say that he would then prob- 
ably be in contempt of court. Mr. Moyer 
was being held as a military necessity, and 
he proposed to continue holding him so 
long as that necessity existed. 

Sherman Bell is a frank egotist. In his 
talk the first personal pronoun singular 
flashes frequent as the telegraph poles on 
a railway journey. The gentle art of con- 
versation is unknown to him, but he is a 
first rate monologist. Not in the least 
open-minded, his opinion is unchangeable 
as the laws of the Medes. Furthermore, 
he does not value criticism in the least. 
The journalist may say what he likes of 
him without at all disturbing his poise. He 
reads the reporter’s screed and meets him 
next day with the same cold, level glance 
that is as far from hostility as it is from 
friendliness. The way to his heart or his 
hatred is neither through flattery nor abuse. 

Sherman Bell has not an ounce of tact 
or conciliation in his long, lithe body. Re- 
cently three prominent local politicians of 
the Republican party called on General 
Bell to remonstrate with him about the 
course he was pursuing in deporting the 
miners whose records were not savory. 

‘« It will hurt the party,’ explained one 
of them. 

‘*To H—! with the party. I’m not 
breaking up this lawlessness in the interests 
of any party.’’ 

‘* But—’”’ 

Sherman Bell walked to the door and 
flung it open. ‘I'll not discuss this mat- 
ter on the basis of what will serve the 
interests of the Republican party. You 








have got to take broader ground before 
I'll talk with you about it, gentlemen.’’ 

Outside of the commander of the reg- 
iment, the two most picturesque figures 
among the Rough Riders were Bucky 
O’ Neill and Sherman Bell. The two men 
were not alike, save in one respect that 
they were both devoid of fear. Captain 
O’ Neill, standing carelessly on the trenches 
two minutes before his death and laughing 
at the futility of the Mauser bullets as they 
spattered about him, made no more dra- 
matic figure than Trooper Bell staggering 
blindly with his hampering wound through 
the sweltering sunbeat in complete defiance 
of the orders of both officers and doctors. 
Those big, brown eyes of his had been 
blazing all morning with the joy of coming 
combat. Not one man in that army of 
invasion had been more alertly eager than 
Sherman Bell. In lending a hand to help 
forward a mule train that had stuck in the 
mud an old wound broke open. He quietly 
fainted by the wayside and his comrades 
were forced to go on without him. Hours 
after night had fallen ‘Trooper Bell stag- 
gered into camp and sank to the ground. 
He had dragged himself, foot by foot, 
through the fierce heat to the front where 
his company was camped. 

It was decided to send him back to the 
States. The ambulance came for him and 
he was not to be found. The indomitable 
fellow had crawled into the tropical jungle 
and hidden himself. He pleaded so hard 
to be allowed to stay that they gave him 
his way. He would not be sent home, but 
he must remain in the rear and nurse his 
wound. 

** It doesn’t matter. He’ ll die anyway,’’ 
they said. 

Nevertheless on that fateful morning 
when San Juan Hill was taken there was 
Trooper Bell in his place very much alive, 
pale as a sheet, but gay and debonair as a 
schoolboy on a holiday. Colonel Roose- 
velt ran across him just before they went 
up the hill, while the regiment was waiting 
in a storm of screaming shells and zipping 
bullets. 

‘«* What are you doing here ?’’ he wanted 
to know brusquely. 

Trooper Bell saluted. ‘‘Oh, I just 
came along to see what was doing, colo- 
nel,’’ he said apologetically. 

‘* Why don’t you stay in the rear where 
you are ordered ?”’ 
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‘«T got so lonesome, colonel.’’ 

Next time Colonel Roosevelt caught sight 
of Trooper Bell he was trying to establish 
a Cuban record for the half mile run up 
hill. Possibly this is why the colonel 
refers to him fondly as ‘‘the gamest man 
of a game regiment.”’ 

His reckless irresponsibility is a con- 
tinual thorn in the side of his superiors. 
When Mr. Roosevelt stumped Colorado in 
the last national campaign Sherman Bell 
enrolled himself promptly as his bodyguard. 
A crowd of these same Western Federa- 
tion miners mobbed him at Victor. They 
followed him to his special train, flinging 
stones at the party. Bell, on the rear 
platform, faced the drunken mob. The 
end of the car was fast being dented with 
stones and bricks. 

‘‘l’m going to kill somebody soon,’’ 
Bell announced in that low, gentle voice of 
his. 

Mr. Roosevelt came out from the car 
and Sherman Bell pushed him back into 
shelter. 

‘*As your superior officer, Lieutenant 
Bell, I order you inside,’’ commanded Mr. 
Roosevelt sharply. 

The young Rough Rider saluted 
promptly and retired, but he organized at 
once a protective guard of those inside the 
train. His instructions were to shoot if 
any of the mob threw stones or struck at 
them with clubs. It was suggested by 
somebody present that it would produce a 
bad effect on the campaign if blood were 
shed. 

‘‘T’m not running the campaign. I’m 
maintaining order just now in Victor,’’ re- 
torted Bell curtly. 

That answer explains General Bell’s at- 
titude toward the striking miners. There 
is no doubt that the Western Federation 
is a lawless aggregation with an appalling 
record of crime stretching from Coeur 
d’Alene days to the present time. That 
fact wiped out all their legal rights, accord- 
ing to the simple primordial view of Sher- 
man Bell. There is, besides, this of the 
soldier about him, that a cause imme- 
diately becomes right when it becomes 
his. Then, too, the dictator in him leaps 


to life. 

I have it on his own authority that not 
long ago, as he was leaving the train at 
Telluride, he saw a strike leader glower- 
ing at him from across the street. 


The 
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man had been given to the making of 
threats in regard to Bell. The General 
stepped swiftly across and touched him on 
the shoulder. 

‘What are you thinking about, my 
man ?”’ ' 

The man looked at him in amazement. 
‘¢ Why—nothing, General.’’ 

**That’s right, don’t think. It’s much 
safer not to,’’ and the adjutant-general 
turned on his heel. 

Bell is rather tall, very straight, slender, 
and lithe as a tiger. Strength is chisled 
all over the sardonic face, from the reso- 
lute jaw to the inflexible eyes. 

His vanity does not extend to personal 
adornment. He was wearing on that oc- 
casion an old battered campaign hat, a 
black shirt, and a rag of a tie. But 
his nondescript get up could not make him 
look otherwise than distinguished. He 
is hedged about by a personal dignity 
quite unusual. This, I take it, is due to 
the fact that he is entirely devoid of humor 
and the sense of the ridiculous. He does 
not know that his excessive dignity makes 
him laughable. His idea of a joke is 
like a child’s, and consists of the dis- 
comfiture of his opponent. I have never 
seen him smile except when he was tell- 
ing how he had hammered the Western 
Federation. 

General Bell has to an unusual degree 
the capacity for practical organization, 
When he took charge of the State mili- 
tia less than two years ago there were 
about three hundred and fifty men ready 
for service. All were poorly armed with 
antiquated rifles and many of them were 
not uniformed. Within six months he 
had increased the working force of the 
National Guard to two thousand nine 
hundred members. It was no longer an 
organized mob, but an efficient army, thor- 
oughly equipped and splendidly disciplined. 
From the government he secured by his 
personal exertions three thousand uniforms 
and two thousand five hundred Krag-Jor- 
gensen rifles, as well as a thousand Colt’s 
army revolvers. But the greatest change 
was in the morale of the troops. The sol- 
dier spirit was somehow infused into them 
by their magnetic commander, for what- 
ever else he may be, Sherman Bell is a 
magnificent type of the dashing soldier. 
He has lived for over a year in danger of 
the rifles and the bombs of a dozen lawless 
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murderers who hunger for his death. But 
he carries himself as serenely poised as if 
he were the most popular man in the 
State. 

To me General Bell has been most kind 
and courteous. He is one of the few men 







of whom one can tell the simple truth as 
one sees it, with the certainty that its ob- 
ject will not be affronted. I have paid him 
the high compliment of speaking frankly 
of his weaknesses, as I see them, no less 
than of his strength. 


General Bell's military policy has subjected him to such widespread criticism that 
LEsLIE’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE has endeavored to give its readers an absolutely impartial 
picture of the man himself. Mr. Raine has been at pains to carry out this editorial idea.— 


THE Epirors. 





THE LAND OF DISASTERS 


By Way of Further Comment 


AST month we published an 
editorial on ‘‘‘The Land of 
Disasters.’’ In the thirty 
days that have intervened, 
America has earned the title 
afresh. Read the newspa- 

pers. Day after day there is no gap in the 

grisly record. Passengers and employees 
are sacrificed. Occasionally a switchman 
is discharged or an engineer laid off. That 
is all. ‘The railroads and local steamship 
lines are prosperous. Dividends are secure. 

Directors are satisfied. The American 

public waits quietly for the next catastro- 

phe. 





It is but a truism to say that nothing 
smaller than a catastrophe can rouse even a 
temporary protest against the recklessness 
of human life which has become habitual 
in America. For how long do our readers 
think that the reforms in theater ordi- 
nances, which date from the Iroquois fire, 
will be strictly enforced? But hypotheti- 
cal illustrations are unnecessary. When 
the General Slocum burned a thousand 





people to death within a few hundred 
yards of the New York water front, the cit- 
izens seemed roused to a purpose too in- 
tense to be turned aside from the accom- 
plishment of complete reform. Yet within 
two weeks the newspapers informed us 
that the Grand Republic, a sister ship of 
the unhappy S/ocum, equally unseawor- 
thy, equally ill-equipped, equally crimi- 
nal in fatal possibilities, was daily carrying 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
pleasure seekers down New York harbor. 
After a season Federal inspectors, act- 
ing under the somewhat shadowy author- 
ity of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, boarded her. Fifteen hundred 
rotten life preservers made one item of 
their discoveries. Fifteen hundred rotten 
life preservers! Why, the possession of as 
many kits of burglars’ tools would not bea 
circumstance to the infamy of it! Yet that 
was a detail. The boilers needed patch- 
ing. The life rafts would not have been 
seaworthy in a horse trough. The very 
rivets on them were knobs and not rivets 
at all. 
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‘¢ Are these for ornament ?’’ asked one 
of the inspectors caustically. 

‘*No,’’ said another, ‘‘they are for 
fraud.’’ 

And when the inspection was over, the 
owners of this precious craft announced 
that as their boat had been previously 
‘* inspected ’’ and licensed, it would pro- 
ceed as usual, and continue to endanger 
some ten thousand lives per week. 
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A compromise was reached, and the 
Grand Republic to-day risks only a thou- 
sand souls on any given trip. But the 
incident is illuminating. Intolerance of 
any interference with a man’s business, no 
matter how nearly it concerns others—this 
is one characteristic which crops out every 
time the law attempts to ‘‘meddle with ” 
a corporation or an organized body of 
workmen, whose duty it is to serve the 
public. It was the same with the Coal 
Barons. It will be the same with the di- 
rectorates of every railroad in the United 
States when new safeguards are put in 
force. 


And the second thing you notice about 
the incident is the heartlessness of it. 
When money talks these men listen, but to 
other arguments they are deaf, dumb and 
blind. In the shadow of one of the awful 
accidents of history, in the presence of a 
desolated city, the wickedness of such ob- 
stinacy is appalling. And yet we do not 
for an instant believe that these are wicked 
men. Individually they probably gave, and 
gave generously, to the fund consecrated 
to the decent burial of the victims of the 
General Slocum. No doubt they are 
good people in their way, charitable, kindly 
and affectionate to their families. But 
business is business. Success is the prime 
virtue of the generation, and how can you 
spell success in 1904 but m-o-n-e-y. 


And let us remember that when men are 
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in this mood there are just two ways to get 

at them: through their persons and through 

their bank accounts. Two methods, and 

two methods only, are effective. After the 

accident you can reach them through crim- 

inal procedure, or before the accident you” 
can make them understand that safety pays 

and lives cost money. The only other alter- 

native is law and men to enforce it. 


It is time to act. In Chicago they wait 
for an Iroquois fire, in New York for a 
Slocum horror, and in Colorado for a 
holocaust at Cripple Creek. Even then re- 
form, if reform it can be called, is only local 
and temporary. In this, as in every other 
great advance, the general good must come 
slowly and little by little through agitation, 


unceasing, vigorous agitation. Nothing 
touches Americans more nearly than 
this. Nothing demands more urgent 
action. 


But how to act? In certain lines the 
way is plain. We want the gradual exten- 
sion of the block system until its use is 
as universal as the automatic car couplers, 
which to-day save the lives of employees 
on every railroad in the United States. 
We want more stringency in the work of 
the Federal steamboat inspectors. We 
want the authority of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor defined as sharply in 
practice as it is in theory for the safety of 
the public. But more than any one thing 
we want the American people thoroughly 
aroused to a situation that ought to be 
intolerable. 

For suggestions as to the most effective 
modes of action, this magazine turns 
confidently to its readers. You know as 
well as we that something must be done 
and done quickly. Next month we shall 
have more to say. In the meantime we 
need your help, and on the simple score 
of patriotism we have the right to de- 
mand it. 

ELLERY SEDGWICK. 

















THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


By Annie Payson Call 


Author of ‘* Power Through Repose,’’ Etc. 


IX. OTHER PEOPLE 


OWEVER disagreeable 

other people may be, —how- 
ever unjust they may be,— 
however true it may be that 
the wrong is all on their 
side and not at all on ours, 
—whatever we may suffer at their hands, — 
we can only remedy the difficulty by look- 
ing first solely to ourselves and our own 
conduct; and, not until we are entirely free 
from resentment or resistance of any kind, 
and not until we are quiet in our own 
minds with regard to those who may be 
oppressing or annoying us, should we make 
any effort to set them right. 

This philosophy is sound and absolutely 
practical,—it never fails; any apparent fail- 
ure will be due to our own delinquency in 
applying it; and, if the reader will think 
of this truth carefully until he feels able to 
accept it, he will see what true freedom 
there is in it,—although it may be a long 
time before he is fully able to carry it out. 

How can I remain in any slightest bond- 
age to another when I feel sure that, how- 
ever wrong he may be, the true cause of 
my discomfort and oppression is in myself? 
I am in bondage to myself, and it is to 
myself that I must look to gain my free- 
dom. If a friend is rude and unkind 
to me, and I resent the rudeness and 
resist the unkindness, it is the resent- 
ment and resistance that cause me to 
suffer. I am not suffering for my friend, 
I am suffering for myself; and I can 
only gain my freedom by shunning the 
resentment and resistance as sin against 
all that is good and true in friendship. 
When I am free from these things in my- 
self,—when, as far as I am concerned, I 
am perfectly and entirely willing that my 
friend should be rude or unjust, then only 
am I free from him. It is impossible that 
he should oppress me, if I am willing that 





he should be unjust or unkind; and the 
freedom that comes from such strong and 
willing non-resistance is like the fresh air 
upon a mountain. Such freedom brings 
with it also a new understanding of one’s 
friend, and a new ability to serve him. 

Unless we live a life of seclusion, most 
of us have more than one friend, or 
acquaintance, or enemy, with whom we are 
brought into constant or occasional con- 
tact, and by whom we are made to suffer; 
not to mention the frequent irritations that 
may come from people we only see once in 
our lives. Imagine the joy of being free from 
all this irritability and oppression; imagine 
the saving of nervous energy which would 
accompany such freedom; imagine the 
possibility of use to others which would be 
its most helpful result! 

If we once catch even the least glimpse 
of this quiet freedom, we shall not mind 
if it takes some time to accomplish so de- 
sirable a result, and the process of achiev- 
ing it is deeply interesting. 

The difficulty at first is to believe that, so 
far as we are concerned, the cause of the 
trouble is entirely within ourselves. The 
temptation is to think: — 

‘* How can I help resenting behavior like 
that! Such selfishness and lack of con- 
sideration would be resented by any one.’’ 

So any one might resent it, but that 
is no reason why we should. We are 
not to make other people’s standards 
our own unless we see that their stand- 
ards are higher than ours; only then should 
we change,—not to win the favor of the 
other people, but because we have recog- 
nized the superior value of their standards 
and are glad to put away what is in- 
ferior for what is better. Therefore we 
can never excuse ourselves for resentment 
or resistance because other people resent 
orresist. There can be no possible excuse 
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for resistance to the behavior of others, and 
it is safe to say that we must never pit our 
wills against the wills of other people. If 
we want to do right and the other man wants 
us to do wrong, we must pass by his will, 
pass under it or over it, but never on any 
account resist it. There has been more loss 
of energy, more real harm done, through 
this futile engagement of two personal wills 
than can ever be computed, and the free- 
dom consequent upon refusing such contact 
is great in proportion. Obedience to this 
law of not pitting our wills against the wills 
of other people leads to new freedom in all 
sorts of ways,—in connection with little, 
everyday questions, as to whether a thing 
is one color or another, as well as in the 
great and serious problems of life. If, in 
an argument, we feel confident that all we 
want is the truth,—that we do not care 
whether we or our opponents are in the 
right, as long as we find the right itself, — 
then we are free, so far as personal feeling is 
concerned; especially if, in addition, we are 
perfectly willing that our opponents should 
not be convinced, even though the right 
should ultimately prove to be on our side. 

With regard to learning how always to 
look first to ourselves,— first we must be- 
come conscious of our own resentment and 
resistance, then we must acknowledge it 
heartily and fully, and then we must go to 
work firmly and steadily to refuse to har- 
bor it. We must relax out of the tension 
of our resistance with both soul and body; 
for, of course, the resistance contracts the 
nerves of our bodies, and, if we relax from 
the contractions in our bodies, it helps us 
to gain freedom from resistance in our 
hearts and minds. The same resistance 
to the same person or the same ideas may 
return, in different forms, many times over, 
but all we have to do is to persist in drop- 
ping it as often as it returns, even if it be 
thousands of times. 

No one need be afraid of losing all back- 
bone and becoming a ‘‘ mush of conces- 
sion’’ through the process of dropping 
useless resistance, for the strength of will re- 
quired to free ourselves from the habit of 
pitting one’s own will against that of an- 
other is much greater than the strength we 
use when we indulge the habit. The two 
kinds of strength can no more be compared 
than the power of natural law can be com- 
pared to the lawless efforts of human way- 
wardness. For the will that is pitted against 
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the will of another degenerates into obstin- 
acy, and weakens the character; whereas the 
will that is used truly to refuse useless resist- 
ance increases steadily in strength, and de- 
velops power and beauty of character. 
Again, the man who insists upon pitting - 
his will against that of another is constantly 
blinded as to the true qualities of his op- 
ponent. He sees neither his virtues nor 
his vices clearly; whereas he who declines 
the merely personal contest becomes con- 
stantly clarified in his views, and so helped 
toward a loving charity for his opponent, 
—whatever his faults or difficulties may 
be,—and to an understanding and love of 
the good in him, which does not identify 
him with his faults. 

When we resent and resist, and are per- 
sonally wilful, there is a great big beam in 
our eyé, which we cannot see through, or 
under, or over,—but, as we gain our free- 
dom from all such resistance, the beam is 
removed, and we are permitted to see 
things as they really are, and, with a truer 
sense of proportion, our power of use in- 
creases. 

When a person is arguing with all the 
force of personal wilfulness, it is both pleas- 
ant and surprising to observe the effect upon 
him if he begins to feel your perfect wil- 
lingness that he should believe in his own 
way, and your willingness to go with him, 
too, if his way should prove to be right. 
His violence melts to quietness because you 
give him nothing to resist. The same 
happy effect comes from facing any one in 
anger, without resistance, but with a quiet 
mind and a loving heart. If the anger does 
not melt—as it often does—it is modified 
and weakened, and—as far as we are con- 
cerned— it cannot touch or hurt us. 

We must remember always that it is not 
the repression or concealment of resent- 
ment and resistance, and forbearing to ex- 
press them, that can free us from bondage 
to others ; it is overcoming any trace of re- 
sentment or resistance within our own hearts 
and minds. If the resistance is in us, we 
are just as much in bondage as if we ex- 
pressed it in our words and actions. If it 
is in us at all it must express itself in one 
way or another,—either in ill-health, or in 
unhappy states of mind, or in the tension 
of our bodies. We must also remember 


that, when we are on the way to freedom 
from such habits uf resistance, we may 
suffer from them for a long time after we 
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have ceased to act from them. When we 
are turning steadily away from them, the 
uncomfortable effects of past resistance may 
linger for a long while before every vestige 
of them disappears. It is like the peeling 
after scarlet fever,—the dead skin stays on 
until the new, tender skin is strong under- 
neath, and, after we think we have peeled 
entirely, we discover new places with which 
we must be patient. So, with the old 
habits of resistance, we must, although 
turning away from them firmly, be steadily 
patient while waiting for the pain from them 
to disappear. It must take time if the work 
is to be done thoroughly,—but the free- 
dom to be gained is well worth waiting for. 

One of the most prevalent forms of 
bondage is caring too much in the 
wrong way what people think of us. If 
a man criticizes me I must first look to 
see whether he is right. He may be partly 
right, and not entirely,—but, whatever 
truth there is in his criticism, I want to 
know it in order that I may see the fault 
clearly myself and remedy it. If his crit- 
icism is ill-natured it is not necessarily any 
the less true, and I must not let the truth 
be obscured by his ill-nature. All that I 
have to, do with the ill-nature is to be sorry, 
on my friend’s account, and help him out 
of it if he is willing; and there is nothing 
that is so likely to make him willing as my 
recognizing the justice of what he says and 
acting upon it, while, at the same time, I 
neither resent nor resist his ill-nature. If 
the man is both ill-natured and unjust,— 
if there is no touch of what is true in his 
criticism,—then all I have to do is to cease 
resenting it. I should be perfectly willing 
that he should think anything he pleases, 
while I, so far as I can see, go on and do 
what is right. 

The trouble is that we care more to ap- 
pear right than to be right. This undue 
regard for appearances is very deep-seated, 
for it comes from long habit and inherit- 
ance; but we must recognize it and 
acknowledge it in ourselves, in order to 
take the true path toward freedom. So 
long as we are working for appearances we 
are not working for realities. When we 
love to de right first, then we will regard 
appearances only enough to protect what is 
good and true from needless misunder- 
standing and disrespect. Sometimes we 
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cannot even do that without sacrificing 
the truth to appearances, and in such 
cases we must be true to realities first, and 
know that appearances must harmonize 
with them inthe end. If causes are right, 
effects must be orderly, even though at 
times they may not seem so to the super- 
ficial observer. Fear of not being approved 
of is the cause of great nervous strain and 
waste of energy; for fear is resistance, and 
we can counteract that terrified resistance 
only by being perfectly willing that any one 
should think anything he likes. 

When moving in obedience to law—nat- 
ural and spiritual—a man’s power cannot 
be over-estimated; but, in order to learn 
genuine obedience to law, we must be willing 
to accept our limitations and wait for them 
to be gradually removed as we gain in true 
freedom. Let us not forget that if we are 
over-pleased—selfishly pleased—at the ap- 
proval of others, we are just as much in 
bondage to them as if we were angry at 
their disapproval. Both approval and dis- 
approval are helpful if we accept them for 
the use they can be to us, but are equally 
injurious if we take them to feed our vanity 
or annoyance. 

It is hard to believe, until our new stand- 
ard is firmly established, that only from this 
true freedom do we get the most vital 
sense of loving human intercourse and 
companionship, for then we find ourselves 
working hand in hand with those who are 
united to us in the love of principles, and 
we are ready to recognize and to draw out 
the best in every one of those about us. 

If this law of freedom from others— 
which so greatly increases our power of use 
to them and their power of use to us—had 
not been proved absolutely practical, it 
would not be a law at all. It is only as we 
find it practical in every detail, and as 
obedience to it is proved to be the only 
sure road to established freedom that we 
are bound to accept it. To learn to live 
in such obedience we must be steady, per- 
sistent and patient,—teaching ourselves 
the same truths many times, until a new 
habit of freedom is established within us 
by the experience of our daily lives. We 
must learn and grow in power from every 
failure; and we must not dwell with pride 
and complacency on good results, but 
always move steadily and quietly forward. 


The next article will be on Human Sympathy. 
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THE REFORMATION OF JENKINS 


By Norman H. Crowell 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


N the privacy of her boudoir Nellie was 

doing considerable thinking. Her high, 

ever precipitous forehead was wrinkling 
studiously as she pondered the annoying 
problem that had risen in her young life. It 
concerned Jenkins, and Nellie was deeply in- 
terested in matters that concerned him. 

She had known Jenkins ever since she could 
remember. He had played pranks upon her 
at the tender age of five months; he had 
boxed with her and helped her cut her teeth: 
he had, in fact, made life a vast playground 
wherein she had been supremely happy. 

Nellie remembered all this, and it bewil- 
dered her the more as she contemplated the 
peculiarly distasteful tendencies that were 
now cropping out in the life of this same 
Jenkins. They had become extremely no- 
ticeable of late, but being a patient as well as 
sensitive observer, Nellie said nothing, hoping 
against hope that a change would speedily 
occur and the old, glad life begin anew. 

Jenkins had distinctly soured—he was be- 
coming boorish and tiresome. As a compan- 
ion Nellie found him sad and gloomy; as a 
master, gruff and neglectful. Harsh words 
greeted her, where before he had none but 
gentle ones; unmerited floggings, too, had 
been given her when she had expected mere 
delightful spankings, as of yore. It all puz- 
zled Nellie and made her just a trifle resent- 
ful. 

She had, of course, quietly investigated the 
thing to some extent and was quite sure of at 
least one discovery. This was a certain pun- 
gent odor—a spirituous aroma—exhaled gen- 
erously by Jenkins at sundry and increas- 
ingly-frequent times, which she hailed with 
the tremulous puffings and deep-chested roar- 
ings that bespoke her unmeasured disgust. 
Nellie was beginning to associate this peculiar 
phenomenon with Jenkins’ equally peculiar 
deportment, but the exact relationship was as 
yet a step beyond her reasoning powers, acute 
as she was. 
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Jenkins was arriving at the car very late of 
nights, his coming heralded by language 
hoarse and choky, and his gait a battleground 
wherein his legs disputed earnestly the right 
of way. Nellie would fasten a wondering eye 
upon him as he proceeded to wobble comic- 
ally about the car, until, having lurched 
against her broad, quivering side, he de- 
scended contentedly to the floor in a lump, 
leaving his future solely in her care, 

She would then feel him over judiciously, 
caressing his bearded face and staggering 
slightly as she caught the fervor of his potent 
breath. Carefully gripping his collar, she 
would then drag him to his corner and focus 
a disdainful glare on the tousled form of her 
beloved but non-understandable Jenkins. 

Her critical inspections of the senseless fig- 
ure were inspiring a new feeling within her— 
she felt that her maidenly respect was fast 
slipping away, and she unconsciously assumed 
a little air of hauteur as she realized that Jen- 
kins’ conduct was unbecoming a gentleman in 
the presence of a young, and moreover, un- 
sophisticated lady. Nellie hardly believed 
that he meant to deliberately hurt her feel- 
ings, but her pride was being wounded and 
her eyes would blink unwillingly as she 
mused. 

Nellie was thinking of the jolly times in 
former days when this same crumpled Jen- 
kins had romped with her and told her good 
stories, emphasizing the points thereof by 
excited and strenuous poundings with the 
handle of his ice-pick. She remembered, 
too, the ridiculous manner in which he would 
grasp her trunk and massage it vigorously 
while she fanned her ears jerkily and released 
her steamy breath up his inviting trousers’ 
leg in genuine glee. Her mind went back 
again to the glorious times when Jenkins had 
spent long hours manicuring her dimpled 
shoulders with a huge tobacco-tinted pocket- 
knife, and even now little thrills of joy ran 
through her as she recalled the ecstacies of 
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She saw that it was only Jenkins. 
those moments when he pried off the hard- her. The car had stopped! Nellie won- 


baked mud scales from her sensitive cuticle. 
But Jenkins had evidently forgotten those 
days now, and Nellie sighed deeply as she 
realized with feminine sadness that her com- 
plexion was indeed becoming muddy. 

Now, as she listened to the labored breath- 
ing of her companion, she grew lonely. The 
sight of her Jenkins lying there irresponsive 
to her gentle shoves and tender squeezes was 
a most dismal one. It gave her chilly little 
flutterings in the region of the heart, and 
Neliie would have been frightened if she had 
not remembered that hysterics were not 
hereditary in her family. 

It was spooky in there alone, and at length 
Nellie attempted to arouse Jenkins, even 
going to the extremity of coughing into his 
whiskers and agitating his always-interesting 
Adam's apple gently. Jenkins mumbled 
something horrible in a tone that made her 
shiver, while a prickly streak of fright trav- 
ersed her spine. 

Disheartened, Nellie studied a long time, 
finally deciding to sleep on the perplexing 
question. A minute later she was reposing 
restfully on her side, her trunk coiled lightly 
but firmly about Jenkins’ exposed ankle in 
implicit trustfulness, 

Nellie’s dreams were most unnerving. Ter- 
rible visions of shiny-eyed, prickly-whiskered 
mice floated before her and agitated her visi- 
bly. Of a sudden a fearful, devastating white 
rat with luminous eyes rushed forth from 
nowhere and began nibbling at her feet. Hor- 
ror of horrors! Nellie awoke, her trunk aloft 
in terror. Some heavy object was struggling 
queerly in her grasp, and she was nearly 
breathless from fear until she saw that it was 
only Jenkins. She cautiously lowered him to 
the floor and smoothed him out apologet- 
ically. 

Sleep was again perching heavily on her 
eyelids when a sharp jolt thoroughly aroused 


dered if their destination were reached so soon. 
Voluminous neighings and bleatings near at 
hand convinced her that such was the case 
and that unloading was already in progress at 
the other cars. 

She shook Jenkins timorously. A moment 
later she shook him again. After due delib- 
eration and thought she seized him by the 
collar and stood him in the corner, where she 
eyed him reproachfully. Jenkins’ legs bent 
fearfully at the knees, but Nellie kept shov- 
ing him back, and finally got him to stay ina 
vertical attitude. Highly pleased, Nellie 
breathed explosively into the bosom of Jen- 
kins’ shirt, whereat he yelled excitedly and 
edged away. 

Jenkins grinned queerly as the noise from 
without reached his dulled hearing, then 
stumbled along the side of the car toward the 
door. A nervous fumbling at the catch was 
followed by a creak as he pushed the door 
back slowly. 

Nellie heard him growl into the dark and 
judged that it must be unusually early. It 
was generally broad daylight when Jenkins let 
her out of that door, but as the bleatings and 
squealings met her ears with increased clear- 
ness, she only felt the old-time eagerness to be 
out among them. 

Then ensued the delirious rattling of the 
gangplank as Jenkins wrestled bravely in the 
semi-darkness. A few anxious moments and 
she felt him loosening her chains, and then, 
taking her trunk in his hand, he piloted her 
unsteadily down the steep chute. 

Nellie was considerably surprised at the 
entire absence of tall buildings near at hand 
—never before had she missed seeing them, 
and she had grown to expect them as a nec- 
essary adjunct of the unloading process. 
But Jenkins knew his business, and he had 
undoubtedly planned to let her off the car in 
close proximity to the “lot,” thereby saving 
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her a long, tiresome march. She was greatly 
pleased as she ruminated on Jenkins’ thought- 
fulness and fell to sorting out choice grass in- 
terestedly. 

Jenkins was doing something funny with 
the gangplank, and Nellie lazily watched him, 
feeling amused. She judged he must be try- 
ing to climb into the car, but was not sure, 
for he was rolling to the bottom regularly as 
if he enjoyed it. 

Suddenly there came a startling chunk! 
chunky! chunk! The train was moving! 
Jenkins was still heroically battling with the 
plank, which was now slipping and bumping 
along as the train gathered headway. Nellie 
watched the scene closely. Presently the 
plank tumbled off, rolling Jenkins down a 
sandy slope ludicrously, whereupon she trum- 
peted loudly and stamped her forefeet in high 
glee. 

The train was now whisking rapidly by and 
soon was speeding away into the distance. 
Nellie was astounded to observe a second 
train standing on an adjoining track, and a 
glance was enough to tell her from whence 
came the bleatings she had heard. It wasa 
cattle-train! 

A critical survey of the scene failed to re- 
veal Little Pete, Old Red and the rest, and, 
somewhat startled at the fact, she looked 
toward Jenkins inquiringly. Jenkins had 
climbed to the track and was swinging his 
arms strangely. Nellie wondered when she 
had ever seen him as joyful as he seemed to 
be now, and the sight reassured her, for she 
now knew that he was merely celebrating a 
scoop on his fellows in unloading her so near 
the grounds. With one eye cocked lovingly 
upon him, Nellie fell to nibbling the juicy 
grasses again. 

By and by Jenkins approached her and 
leaned heavily against her side. Nellie liked 
that and stood quite still, her bosom heaving 
tumultuously. Jenkins was chewing a stem 
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The bridge folded up in the middle. 


of fox-tail nervously, and he sneezed and 
choked when Nellie reached back and depos- 
ited a soft, rubbery caress on his grizzled 
features. 

Presently he left her and proceeded to 
pound some wires off a post near at hand and 
ordered her to cross over them. Nellie 
obeyed and, pursuant to Jenkins’ suggestion, 
assisted him to a seat on her cervical verte- 
bre. 

‘«Go ahead, Nell!” remarked he huskily. 

The air was cool and invigorating and 
Nellie went swiftly. The road lay between 
rows of tall trees with pretty white and green 
farm houses sprinkled here and there. Nellie 
trundled on steadily, her eager trunk swing- 
ing from side to side in quest of tempting 
foliage. She inhaled the refreshing air luxu- 
riously and blew imaginary insects off her 
knitted brow with glad gusto. 

The gleam of a body of water met her eye. 
It was tantalizingly near at hand, but Jenkins 
sternly refused her permission to take a dip 
therein, though she begged hard for it. 

Down under the trees were camped some 
dusky-skinned horse wranglers and Nellie 
saw with vengeful delight their entire stock 
in trade vault a high wire fence with all the 
earmarks of haste and anxiety. 

A wide, white bulldog rushed hungrily 
forth and stood over against them menacingly. 
Nellie indulged in one of her dry, hacking 
coughs and watched a gray, sandy cloud 
sweep up the lake shore with the bulldog in 
it. A hoarse laugh from up among her 
shoulder blades made her feel valorous in- 
deed. 

A wooden bridge presently appeared before 
her and she stopped. Nellie sometimes 
quailed before an audacious wooden bridge, 
but in response to a word from Jenkins she 
put a foot gingerly upon it and sagged her 
weight thereon. It held middling well and 
Jenkins thumped with his heels. 
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Crack! The bridge folded up in the mid- 
dle and Nellie found herself in cool water 
that reached to her chin. The unnecessary 
haste with which she remained therein 
aroused the suspicions of Jenkins, who worked 
her ears out and in embarrassingly. That 
always was a humiliating proceeding to 
her. 

Nellie was dreamily studying the frogs and 
grasshoppers along the route, when she was 
suddenly affrighted by a huge white thing on 
wheels that emerged from a dark lane just in 
front. Reassured by Jenkins, however, she 
fell in behind the strange affair. Although 
somewhat backward in her studies, Nellie 
could easily decipher the foot-high letters 
that were emblazoned on the back surface of 
the white thing. 

They were M, I, Land K. Evidently the 
name of the man who owned the affair, 
thought Nellie. 

After a little time she found herself over- 
taking the slowly moving cart and soon felt 
emboldened to peer through the small win- 
dow that was set in the center of the flopping 
canvas. She surveyed a very bony horse, a 
pair of sagging lines and a nodding driver. 
Just then she felt three light taps on the top 
of her trunk and heard a gentle hiss like 
that of a disturbed goose. She knew the sig- 
nal—it meant ‘‘ Help yourself !”’ 

With a studious show of reluctance, Nellie 
cautiously inserted her trunk beneath the 
cloth, her eye wide with anticipation. Ha! 
Something cool and round and smooth! She 
tugged at it testingly—it was quite heavy. 
Jenkins tapped again and Nellie lifted it out 
—a big shiny can loaded with something 
swishy! She passed it up to Jenkins who 
balanced it in front of him carefully. 

The old horse presently swerved hesitat- 
ingly up a side lane and Nellie watched her 
furtively until she had disappeared from sight 
behind a clumpof trees. Nellie was just won- 
dering whether she had made a wise bargain 
in picking out such a heavy piece of booty, 
when Jenkins halted her and had her lift the 
can down for him. He then slid down, pulled 
off the cover and looked in. 

Nellie’s trunk swung inquiringly near and 
Jenkins suddenly grabbed it and plunged it 
into the can. It startled her but she knew 
that he would not hurt her and then, too, 
there was something delightfully cool in the 
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can. She drew a deep, delectable draught 
while tears of joy sprang to her eyes and 
coursed down her sun-tanned visage. A shrill, 
blubbering noise soon told that she had 
sounded the depths and Jenkins cuffed her 
gently, as if she were an annoying creature. 

Jenkins placed the empty can exactly in 
the center of the road, mounted to Nellie’s 
back and the journey was resumed. The way 
seemed long and hard but Nellie kept at it 
uncomplainingly. Hours passed by before the 
peaks and spires of a city gladdened her eager 
eye. Her acute ear caught the resonant voice 
of Little Pete and the deeper, protesting’ roar 
of Big Ben, the lion. 

But her heart was light within her and her 
step grew gazelle-likeas she went eagerly for- 
ward, Fluttering streamers, tightening ropes 
and tall masts came into view and soon, with 
her heart oppressed with joy, Nellie rocked 
in between Little Pete and Old Red—safe 
home at last! 

Little Pete was holding Nellie’s trunk in 
silent bliss when a tall stranger approached 
and addressed Jenkins authoritatively and in 
a tone that made Nellie just a trifle resentful. 
But she was too happy to pay much attention 
to the incident. She knew, however, that 
Jenkins was explaining laboriously some mis- 
deed and she idly thought how preposterous 
it was to imagine for a moment that he—her 
Jenkins—had ever made a mistake. Aftera 
long time the man went away and Jenkins 
turned toward her with a smile on his face. 
She swung her ears forward éxpectantly and 
paused in her eating. Jenkins rubbed her 
cheek and patted her affectionately. 

‘*Poor girl! Poor girl!’ he whispered, 
«I'll quit!” 

He stooped to examine her foot tenderly 
and Nellie planted a loving kiss on the nape 
of his neck. She felt mightily happy for she 
did not know how very near she had been 
to a separation from her loved keeper. 

Jenkins has proved true to his word and 
has now re-established himself in Nellie’s 
good graces. He comes in early of nights and 
greets her with a friendly gouge in the ribs 
with his fist. He fans her ears, digs mud off 
her side, pats her on the teeth and relates 
funny stories to her before bedtime as he 
used to do. 

And Nellie blinks and is happy in her twin 
loves—Little Pete and Jenkins. 
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OOK here, Mandy,” yelled 
a sharp voice out of the 
second story window, 
‘‘hereafter when you come 
for milk on Sunday you 
have got to go around to 
& the back door. This fam- 
ily has all got religion.” 


Whether or not the old- 
fashioned revival is still 
used as much as it once 
was to fill up the church membership, every 
one remembers the time when it was. 

It always has been an open question among 
people interested in church work as to whether 
a revival is good for the church or not. It is 
argued that even if a great many do backslide 
a certain number cling, so that in the end the 
church is slightly the better for it On the 
other hand, the moral effect of those who 
backslide weakens the whole church. 

Some magazines use revival methods to in- 
crease their circulation. It is not to be said 
even here that such methods are not good 
methods. Possibly in the end there is a net 
increase in the circulation. Possibly those 
who drop off do not hurt the magazine so 
much as one might think. 

But the fact remains that that church 
which grows from Sunday to Sunday, sim- 
ply on the strength of the old-fashioned, reg- 
ulation Gospel preached from the pulpit, is 
a stronger and better church. 

And— 

That magazine whose circulation in- 
creases steadily from month to month, simply 
on its merits as a magazine, is after all the 
stronger magazine. 

Readers of LESLIE'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
must know that behind the 
editing, of this monthly there 
is a policy, just as there isa 
policy behind every successful 
magazine, and for that matter 
behind every successful busi- 
ness. 

It isnot a part of the pol- 
icy of LEsLIE’s MAGAZINE to 
have overwhelming ‘‘fea- 
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tures.” It does not, as a rule, ‘‘ play up head- 
liners.”” Its table of contents, instead of con- 
sisting of one star and a number of minor 
actors, is of the nature of a stock company in 
which each plays its part as well as possible. 

Of course, there are features. Every mag- 
azine must have features. The smartest editor 
who ever edited never got up a magazine 
every part of which was of equal merit. No 
editor ever will. 

But features, as such, when they tower up 
and overshadow everything else in the maga- 
zine, when they sell copies of a given num- 
ber by thousands, cre- 
ate a fictitious stand- ». 
ard which is not 
maintained in the 
next number. In the 
end the result is re- 
action. 

When a man buys 
a magazine and finds 
it better than he ex- 
pected, the magazine 
makes a friend and 
probably a sub- 
scriber. If at any 
time he gets a num- 
ber which falls a great 
deal below his ex- 
pectations, the magazine possibly loses that 
reader forever. 

What LesLir’s MAGAZINE believes and 
insists upon is that each number is better than 
the last, and always will be, 

A man said to us the other day, ‘I believe 
that if everybody in America knew just what 
LESLIE'S was giving every month, its circula- 
tion would be 600,000 copies.’’ 

There is one special part of our policy 
which may have been over- 
looked. The individual, that 
is, the personality articles in 
this series have undoubtedly 
made a hit. Our daily corre- 
spondence shows that. But 
people who read magazines 
have short memories. As far 
as any one thing can become 
a fixed feature of a growing 





Those who drop off do not 
hurt the magazine. 
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REVIVALS AND BACKSLIDERS 


magazine, these articles are a fixed feature of 
LESLIE'S. 

In this complicated country of ours, about 
once in so often—perhaps not once a month 
—but about that frequently—some one man 
surges up above his fellows. He rises 
through his own ability, or he is pushed up 
by a movement. Such aman may be any- 
thing from a candidate for the presidency to 
the walking delegate of a strike. 

This country is full of movements. Each 
movement is 
and can be ex- 
plained by the 
character of 
one man. LEs- 
LIES MAGA- 
ZINE asks what 
man explains 
the most im- 
portant move- 
ment of that 
month. Then 
it gets the best 
writer possible to explain the man. 

In July two foremost men pushed up by 
the whirligig of politics were Cannon and 
Williams. Gongressman J. Adam Bede con- 
trasted these two powerful leaders, not as the 
conventional write-up or newspaper apprecia- 
tion, but as studies of character, and charac- 
ters of men who are indelibly impressed upon 
American history. 

In August it is only necessary to mention 
‘«Spellbinders."”" These are studies of the 
men who will be the mouthpieces for the two 
great political parties that are contending for 
supremacy. 

Every walk in life has its men who are to 
their movements what the keystone is to the 
arch. Industrial captains, great merchants or 
manufacturers, even obscure men who are 
centered in the focus of the limelight for an 
instant by a peculiar trend of circumstances, 
find their place. 





As broad as its country. 


In this way LESLIE’s MAGAZINE presents a 
more tangible picture of the changing kalei- 
doscope of national life, not found, we be- 
lieve, in any other publication. It is as 
broad as its country. It is not the idea 
so much as the way in which LesLire’s 
does it. 

LESLIE’S MAGAZINE doesn’t wish to place 





undue emphasis even 
upon this feature. It 
does insist that this fea- 
ture should be looked 
at in its proper pro- 
portion as one of the 
factors used to create a 
magazine in every sense 
a typically American 
one. Then, too, about ten 
really good short stories 
are another fixed feature. 

Appreciation is best expressed in the terms 
of the box office. The sales of this magazine 
upon the news stands have increased from 
month to month during the spring and sum- 
mer, and the subscription list has grown 
many thousands each month, and this too in 
the magazine’s off season. What one of our 
contemporaries calls the ‘‘ midnight month 
of a magazine year,” has shown the greatest 
increase. The August number, at the time 
of writing this article, has been completely 
sold out. We can look ahead as far as Octo- 
ber and see the same proportionate increase, 
with noreason for a lax end. Our list of 
subscribers has increased over 30,000 since 
March last, and this with bigger sales by the 
newsdealers and booksellers, makes neces- 
sary an edition fer Oc- 
tober of not less than 
265,000 copies. 

This but demon- 
strates our belief in our 
policy, that a good 
magazine, good all 
through, has a steady 
growth. No revivals 
with their accompany- 
ing reaction of back- 

Steady growth. sliders, but healthy 
converts convinced by 
the merits of the magazine itself; not any one 
feature, but all features welded together in a 
simple, direct policy. Lesiie’s is neither a 
newspaper nor a digest. It is a magazine in 
all that broad word implies, and American to 
the core. 

Just follow the series of noteworthy papers 
mentioned, and see how carefully they select 
from time to time the men who mean the 
most to American minds. 





In the limelight. 





FREDERIC L. Cotver, Publisher. 

















THER AUTUMN'S BOOKS 


NE of the questions that people ask 
each other most frequently is, ‘‘ Do 


you know of any good new book ?” 
and in spite of publishers’ announcements 
and magazines given up to book reviews and 
literary gossip, it is always a hard question to 
answer. We miss, more often than not, the 
books we should like most to read and spend 
our brief time for reading over books which 
afterward we can only regret. And so we 
wish to lay before our readers a short ac- 
count, really only a summary, of the best new 
books which will be published between the 
first of September and the middle of Novem- 
ber of this year. 

This is not a bookish magazine, but good 
books, whether novels or works of a more 
sober character, are and ought to be an in- 
tegral part of our life to-day. For this reason 
we review each month eight or ten of the con- 
spicuous books of the day, and we try to make 
these reviews at once concise and absolutely 
honest. 

BOOKS ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Of the books which deal thoughtfully and 
seriously with the problems with which we 
are struggling at the present moment, Thomas 
Nelson Page’s ‘‘ The Negroand the Negroes,” 
will be one of the most valuable. It gives an 
exposition and a discussion of this vital prob- 
lem that is well worth attention of every 
American, Northerner or Southerner. An- 
other book of this kind which takes up the 
immigration question is ‘‘ Imported Ameri- 
cans,” by Broughton Brandenburg. Our 
readers are already familiar with Mr. Bran- 
denburg’s work, for it was for this magazine 
that the work was orginally undertaken, but 
there is much more in the book than we 
could find room for in our pages. The ques- 
tion which he is helping us to solve is inter- 
woven with the destiny of America. 

Since the war broke out there have been 
numberless books on Japan, but still another 
is announced for the fall, this time by Lafcadio 
Hearn, the Irish aesthete, who was born an 
O' Hearn and has became a Japanese. It is an 
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attempt at an appreciation o. the Japanese 
nation and an interpretation of their civiliza- 
tion rather than a history or criticism. 

The trusts we have always with us and the 
greatest of these, the Standard Oil, has certainly 
found its historian in Miss Tarbell. The 
complete collection of her articles, which have 
appeared during the last two years, will be 
published in the autumn. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The interest in the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition and the advertising which has 
been given by it to a certain period of our 
history has resulted, of course, in the writing 
and publishing of a great many novels 
dealing with the events and heroes of the 
early nineteenth century, but it has also 
brought about a compilation of several im- 
portant historical works that will be of per- 
manent value. The ‘Original Journals of 
Lewis and Clark,” elaborately edited and 
expensively got up, and a ‘* Life of Andrew 
Jackson,’ by Augustus C. Buell—who wrote 
an excellent ‘Life of John Paul Jones ”"— 
make two important additions to our national 
historical literature. ‘‘ Breaking the Wilder- 
ness,” by F. C. Dellenbaugh (whose name is 
associated with the exploration of the Grand 
Canon), is the complete story of the conquest 
of the Far West from 1528 to 1869. The 
book covers the Louisiana Purchase Period 
as well as the years before and since, and the 
amount of individual anecdote crammed be- 
tween its covers makes it something between 
a history and a story of adventure. There are 
two new collections of memoirs by women 
who saw and knew much of the making of our 
history during the Civil War and the years 
just before it, which will be published this fall. 
‘« Reminiscences of Peace and War, by Mrs. 
Roger A. Pryor, and ‘‘ Mrs. Clay, of Ala- 
bama,” one the memoirs of a Northerner aad 
the other those of a Southerner, are both 
amusing records of the little incidents which 
help to interpret the big events of history. A 
new book on the Emperor William of Ger- 
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many, this time an attempt to present a gos- 
sipy portrait of the man and his surroundings, 
has been written by the author of ‘‘The 
Martyrdom of an Empress.’’ In strong con- 
trast to this book, both in matter and han- 
dling, are the scholarly ‘‘ Essays on Great 
Englishmen of the Seventeenth Century,” by 
Sidney Lee, which take up Raleigh, Sidney 
and Shakespeare and their contemporaries. 
‘« Thackeray's Letters to an American Fam- 
ily,’’ and the ‘ Letters of John Ruskin to 
Charles Eliot Norton,” are both to be pub- 
lished this fall. 
NATURE BOOKS 


The supply of nature books and animal 
stories is falling off a little, but there are two 
or three new books in this class which are 
well worth mentioning. Robert W. Cham- 
bers has a new outdoor book for children, 
which he calls ‘‘ Riverland.’’ It is of the 
same series as his ‘‘Outdoor Land” ‘and 
‘‘Orchard Land,’’ and this time he tells of 
the animals that live in and around the 
streams and puts his information in the form 
of personal narrative which the little beasts 
and fishes tell to two children. The indus- 
trious Ernest Thompson Seton has a new bear 
book, called ‘* Monarch, the Big bear of 
Talac,” written and illustrated in his familiar 
style, and forming a good example of his 
method of making natural history attract- 
ive. For older people there are two ex- 
cellent open-air books, though they differ 
fundamentally from each other. Mrs. Edith 
Wharton's ‘‘ Italian Villas,” with the exqui- 
site color sketches, which Mr. Maxfield Par- 
rish has made for these papers, is a beautiful 
book with an attractive text, wherein the 
literary quality has left little room for the 
guide book. Stewart Edward White's ‘‘ The 
Mountains,” on the other hand, is more a 
guide to those who would go to the hills than 
an expression of what they feel when they 
get there. 

John Burroughs has also written a new book 
called ‘‘ Far and Near,” a series of papers 
founded on his observations in parts of the 
world as far away from one another as 
Jamaica, Alaska and the Hudson River 
Valley. 

ESSAYS 


A collection of twenty-six humorous 
sketches by Jerome K. Jerome on subjects 
that vary from ‘‘American Wives, a la 
Mode,” to ‘‘On a Red Hot Stove,’’ promises 
much that is amusing. Besides Mr. Jerome 
has been over quiet of late. Miss Carolyn 
Wells, who compiled the ‘‘ Nonsense An- 
thology,”” has now completed a ‘‘ Parody An- 
thology ’’ along the same lines, useful as a 
book of reference, and amusing as a book 





for straightforwara reading. A book of de- 
lightful essays is Miss Agnes Repplier’s 
‘*Compromises.” Whatever Miss Repplier 
writes is well worth reading and these new 
essays are pithy, keen and delightful. 


NOVELS 


There is a goodly autumnal crop of novels 
and many of them are by authors whose 
style and method are long since well known 
to the public. 

Henry James has at last attempted a ‘‘ popu- 
lar” novel in ‘‘ The Golden Bowl,” one that 
will be intelligibly enjoyable to the thousands 
who know him by reputation only. W. D. 
Howells contributes a new novel of his usual 
pattern, called ‘‘The Son of Royal Lang- 
brith,’’ and F. Marion Crawford is to issue 
another tale of modern Rome and its ancient 
aristocracy in ‘‘ Whosoever Shall Offend.” 
Those who like Howells and those who like 
Crawford,—and their two audiences make 
no small portion of the reading public—will 
undoubtedly enjoy these books. The longan- 
nounced and so far nameless story by Marie 
Corelli is scheduled te appear within the next 
two months, and a new story by ‘‘Ouida”’ 
called ‘‘Helianthus’’ will be brought out 
at about the same time. Gilbert Parker 
has a novel, ‘‘The Ladder of Swords,” an 
historical romance of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, while Justin Huntly McCarthy 
has taken the period immediately succeeding 
for his new historical novel, ‘The Lady of 
Loyalty House.” H. Rider Haggard also 
has written this year a story of the time of 
the Crusades called ‘‘The Brethren.” It is - 
a tale of a beautiful lady, two Christian 
knights and our old friend Saladin, tempo- 
rarily disguised as Saleh-Ed-Din, and is 
full of fighting and love-making and virtue 
and plotting. ‘‘ Beverley of Graustark,’’ 
the new book by George Barr McCutcheon, 
is a continuation of his successful novel of 
similar name. 

W. W. Jacobs has thoroughly established 
his position in the world of short story 
writers, and we know what kind of enjoy- 
ment to expect from him. His new book, 

‘*Dialstone Lane,” has the same qualities 
of humor and observation that he has made 
so delightfully familiar to us before. 

A number of stories that have appeared 
serially in the magazines will be brought out 
in book form this fall, notably ‘‘The Sea 
Wolf,’’ by Jack London; ‘‘The Youth of 
Washington,’ by S. Weir Mitchell; «The 
Undercurrent,’’ by Robert Grant; ‘‘ The Sol- 
dier of the Valley,” by Nelson Lloyd, and 
‘*The Flight of a Moth,’’ by Emily Post. 
One of the few collections of short stories an- 
nounced for the near future is Rudyard Kip- 
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ling’s ‘‘ Traffics and Discoveries,” all but one 
of which have already appeared in magazines. 
Like all true lovers of Kipling, we rather 
dread his new volume, for few books could 
deserve to be successor to ‘‘ Kim,’’ and the 
short stories which Kipling signs in the cur- 
rent magazines arouse nothing but foreboding. 
A. E. W. Mason has a new story called «‘ The 
Truants,’’ which concerns itself with the 
adventures of a young married couple in Lon- 
don of to-day, while Anthony Hope comes 
back to us this season with a study of con- 
temporary married life called ‘* Double Har- 
ness,” partly amusing and partly tragic, but 
lightened throughout by that epigrammatic 
give and take conversation with which he first 
delighted us in ‘*The Dolly Dialogues.’’ 
Onoto Wanana, who has told a number of 
stories of Japanese-American life, with always 
enough flavor of the Oriental in them to be 


BOOKS OF 


‘¢ THe VILLA CLaupIA,” by J. A. Mitcnell. 

Truly an attractive story, breezy with the 
Yankee ardor of the heroine, but intensified 
by the air of mystery in which Mr. Mitchell 
loves to dabble and dignified by its classical 
setting in Tivoli—the Tiber of the old Ro- 
mans. The spirit of Horace presides over 
the book and his genial philosophy runs 
through it. (Life Publishing Co.) 


‘*THE NAPOLEON OF NoTTING HILL,”’ by 
Gilbert K. Chesterton. 

A new and delightful idea of the twenty- 
first century and our probable return to 
the romance of the past. Wit, wisdom, 
and the sharp sting of satire give to every 
page the stimulating quality that all Mr. 
Chesterton’s work possesses. It is a book 
that many people will like enthusiastically, 
many more dislike unreservedly, but that no 
one who reads it will forget. (John Lane.) 


‘*ORDER No. 11,” by Caroline Abbott Stan- 
ley. 

A Civil War story, alleviated by modera- 
tion in the sentiment of ‘‘the blue and the 
gray,” and relieved by a pleasant style. (The 
Century Co.) 


‘*A DAUGHTER OF DALE,’’ by Emerson Gif- 
ford Taylor. 

The story of the unsuccessful attempt of an 
old professor and a beautiful girl to turn a 
young man intoascholar. Well written, but 
not thrilling. (The Century Co.) 


LESLIE'S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


picturesque, yet never so much as to be unin- 
telligible to the ordinary reader, has finished a 
most timely novel, ‘‘ The Love of Azalea,"’ the 
story of a missionary and a Japanese maiden. 

‘*The Leopard's Spots’’ made Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., at least well known, and any book. 
by him is bound to be widely read and wildly 
criticised. ‘‘The Clansman,’’ is his newest 
novel and one that is primarily a love story, 
though the author incidentally attempts to 
raise the original members of the Ku Klux 
Klan to thelevel of Knights Errant. Robert 
Herrick hasa newstory, ‘‘The Common Lot,”’ 
and Gwendolyn Overton another called ‘‘ The 
Captains of the World,’’ both of them good 
stories and well worth reading. ‘‘ Diana,” by 
Katharine Holland Brown, and ‘‘ Mammy 
* Mongst the Wild Nations of Europe,’’ are two 
more good novels, the latter with a guide book 
flavor of the pleasantest kind. 


THE HOUR 


‘« THE Castaway,” by Hallie Erminie Rives. 
This is a story of the loves of Lord Byron. 
An endeavor is made to show him more sin- 
ned against than sinning. But since true 
understanding and sympathy are lacking, the 
result is bald sentimentality and crude sensa- 
tion. With its red cloth cover and colored 
Christy illustrations, this novel is an example 
of the principle of yellow journalism expressed 
in book making. (The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


‘«THE Torcu,” by Herbert M. Hopkins. 

The college president in this novel is an ex- 
cellent hero-villain, and the story of his tri- 
umphs and failures, of his friends and enemies, 
is well told. (The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


«THE LIGHT OF THE StTar,’’ by Hamlin 
Garland. 

We wish that this dream of a great Ameri- 
can playwright and a great American play 
acted by a great American actress, could be 
realized outside of the novel. The weakness 
and unreality of this story make our hope 
seem more illusory than ever. (Harper & 
Brothers. ) 


‘THE RosE oF OLp Sr. Louts,’’ by Mary 
Dillon. 

Still another Louisiana Purchase romance, 
mixed this time with the flavoring of Napo- 
leon I. and Thomas Jefferson and sweetened 
with the usual conventional love affair. 
Four hundred and sixty pages! (The Cen- 
tury Co.) 








